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He that win nndentand Shakeipeare ronst not be content 
to study him in the closet, he luait look for his mesning 
a Kmong the sports of the Geld.— Dr. Johnson. 
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PEEFACE TO THE PEESENT EDITION 



Ih bringing out a new and less costly iaeue of this work, I have 
sacrificed Bomewhat of the comelineaa of the former edition in 
order to lender it acceenble to a larger numbei of students of 
Shakespeare. 

Some additicnu hare been made to the notes. Frequent 
references will be found to the Master of Game, the earliest 
Kngliflh treatise on the art of venerjr, wMch remained in MS. 
until the year 1904, when it was printed with a Tersion in 
modem English by Mr. and Mrs. Baillie-Qrohman. The notes to 
this Bomptaons volnme are a mine of learning, the richness of 
which can best be estimated by those who have been compelled to 
delve elsewhere in search of information on old-world sport 

The treatise has a twofold association with the work of Shake- 
speare. The author has been made known to us in two plays, 
Richard II. and Emry V. He was Edward Flantagenet, second 
Poke of York, grandson of John of Gaunt. He was appointed 
Master of Game by Henry IV. in &e year 1406, and his work 
is dedicated to one after Shakespeare's own heart : ' young Harry,' 
skilled not only to 'witch the world with noble horsemanship,' 
but to sit in judgment upon a ' book of sport.' For to h^ 
'noble and wise correccions' the Master of Game submits his 
'litel symple book.' A short notice of this work, and of ite author, 
in connection with Shakespeare, has been added to the note en- 
titied The Book <^ Sport (p. 366). 

If the ancient sport of falconry has been presented in these 
p^es with any degree of faithfulness, this is due to the writings 
of Mr. J. K Harting. To the acknowledgment of indebtedness 
already made, I have to add an expression of gratitude for his 
personid aid in the revision of the present edition. The falconry 
which passes muster with Mr. Harting may safely be accepted as 
orthodox. 

The reader of these pages will readily acquit the author of 
having entered on the taok of collecting and arranging Shaks- 
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Bpeaie'e alluBions to field aporti and honemanship with a viev to 
Bnppoiting any forgone coQclnsion. It was not until these 
scattered allusions came to arrange themselves in some kind of 
order that they appeared to lead to certain coaclnsions which 
seemed worthy of notice. In the note entitled The Critieal Sig- 
nificance of Shake»peare'» AUwions to Field Sportt, a distinctiTe 
characteristic of Shakeepeare'e workmanship was noted, which 
might aid in distingiiishing his writinga from those of other 
drunatists with whom Shakespearian criticism is concerned. 

It was further noted that certain passages in the collected 
edition of SbeJcespeaie's plays published in Folio in the year 1623 
by his fellows Heminge and Condell, which critics had amended 
M corrupt, or r^'ected in favour of readings in some quarto 
edition, appeared clothed with beauty and significance in the 
light thrown upon them by some long-forgotten sport This 
tinezpected r«8ult of what I bod written had the good fortune 
to attract the attention of some eminent scholars engaged in the 
work of textual criticism. It enlisted the interest, thou^ it 
did not enforce the assent, of Mr. Aldis Wright, to whose 
scholarship students of Shakespeare owe so deep a debt Some 
of his criticisms will be found in a note entitled The Authority 
of the First Folio, which I have added to the present edition 
in order to facilitate reference to the text (pp. 349-363). 
This part of my work led to an interesting correspondence 
with Mr. Horace Howard Fumess, who adopts the First Folio 
as the text of the monumental Variorum edition, now in conree 
of publication. It was with no small gratification that I read 
these words of his: 'The First Folio is of infinite service in 
the study of Shakespeare's plays. With a faith too unquestion- 
ing we have accepted the text from the editors of the eighteenth 
century, who were apt to regard it as uncorrected proof-sheets, 
sadly needing the hdp of a revising and even of an improving 
hand. Thus many an obecuri^ was expunged, rather than eluci- 
dated, mainly through lack of knowledge of Elizabethan life in 
doors and out of doors. The inestimable value of Master William 
Silence's Diary is the light it throws on many and many an 
alludon, hitherto obscure, to that life, thereby confirming the 
integrity of the venerable text' 

I was also brought into communication with a former fellow- 
student in Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. W. J. Craig, the editor of 
Ths Oxford SkaJcetpeare, ihen eng^ed in collecting materials for 
a Glossary, in whose death Shakespearian scholarship has suffered 
a severe loss. 
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The method of illaatnti<m and intorpretatioa sagg«§ted in tiiii 
Ttdome ia one of geuenl appliotion, and I hare rentnted to 
include in the Dots which I have mentioned refetencea to two 
famooB passages, which hare exercised many minds, and which 
a»j he capable of interpretation by means of the same method 
applied to a cUss of ideas, present to &e mind of the writer, ot^er 
than those with which these pages an conTenant (pp. 3C7— 363). 

The revelation of the person^ty of Shakespeare which is to be 
found in bis writings will alwajs be studied vi& intense interest, 
and of late years it has acquired in some minds a special, altiiongh 
it ma; be hoped a merely temporary importance. 

It was with no thought of engaging in what is now known 
as Uie Bacon-Shakeepeore controTersy that I wrote these pages. 
A student of philosophy in Trinity Coliege, Dublin, I was early 
introduced to the writings of Bacon. At that time Baconianism, 
as a literary cnlt, had no existence. Some of us had heard of an 
American, Uiss Delia Bacon, who wrote a book to prove that 
' Shakespeare ' was the work of hsr great namemke, and we were 
not sor^ised to learn that before her death the poor lady was 
acknowledged to be mad. 'Bnt few of any sort, and none of 
name,' had then been bitten; and as we read otu Bacon and 
our Shakespeare it never oocorred to us that Borneo and JiUitt 
and the Enay of Love were the oflspring of the same brain. Had 
the idea been suggested to ns, as it was to Tennyson, our answer 
would probably have been as emphatic as his. 

As my work progressed, the form of the Warwiolcsbire youth, 
tamed poet and dramatist, assumed, by degrees, gnater dutinot- 
ness. It became ^>parent, as a matter not of opinion but of fact, 
ttiat the writer whom we know as Shakespeare had passed many 
days among scenes and in pnreuits which haunted his memory 
throu^out life, storing his mind with such tbonghts and images 
as fonnd expression in the words collected in this book. Whatever 
aiae this man may have been, he was beyond doubt a sportsman, 
with rare skill in the mysteries of woodcraft, loving to recall the 
Tory names of the hounds with which he was wont to hunt; 
a practical falconer, whose 'hawking language' was not like 
Master Stephen's, book-learning ; and a horseman and hoisekeeper, 
accustomed to speak the homely language of the stable, whose 
knowledge of the horse and of his fifty diseases was such as 
can only be gained by experience. It also appeared that this 
man had an intimate knowledge, not alone of Warwickshire, but 
ot certain obscure persons and places found to exist in a comer of 
his Olooceatershire, It seemed to he deserving of a pasdng note 
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th&t the man thna revealed by the writings known as Shakespeare's 
was indeed the raj William Shakespeare of history and of 
tradition, and other than the FraDcia Bacon of whose pursuits 
and tastes we have full knowledge. 

The notoriety of Shakespeare's connectioD with Warwickshire 
and Stratford -on- Avon had withdrawn the attention of his 
bii^iaphers from passages in his works proving with equal 
certainty his familiar acquaintance with persons and places in 
the a4j<>i'>^ county of Gloucester. It may be fairly claimed 
for the former edition of this work that it proved, in the 
opinion of competent judges, that 'the Glouoesterahire of Shake- 
speare was no mere gec^raphical egression, but a real place, 
toodden by his foot, and inbalnted by real men and women with 
whom be bad held oonveise.' 

Mr. Sidney Lee, in his Life of Shaketpeare, noting Shake- 
speare's allusions to GloucesteTshire names and places, expresses the 
opinion that they have been 'convincingly expluned' in this 
▼oltune. 

Shortly after the publication of the former edition an interesting 
work appeared entitled A Oottumld Village; or, Ckmntry IAf» 
and PwmiU in Oloucettertikire, by the late Mr. J. Arthur Gibbs, 
who was, like Master Squele, a Cotswold man. ' Nowadays,' he 
writes, 'thanks in great measure to Mr. Madden'e book, The 
Diary of Matter Wiliiam Siienee, it is beginning to dawn on ns 
that the Cotswolde are more or less connected with the great poet 
of Stratford-cu-Avon.' He pays to the Diary the tribute of 
imitatiOD, for in a chapter which he tells us ' owes its inspiration ' 
to these pages, Shakespeare, in bis proper person, and mounted on 
my Irish hobby, 'tough and wiry,' is introduced to the sports of 
Cotswold, of which be discourses in words which are surely his, 
for are they not copied from his plays 1 Mr. Gibbs has a chapter 
on OoUieold Pattimet, of which he has evidently made a special 
study, in which he adopts the description, in Chapter IX., of the 
Holy Ale, as a true picture of an old-world Cotswold village. 

In the Latt Beeordt of a Cottuold Community, published in 
1901, the history of the famous games at which Master Page's 
fallow greyhound is said to have been outrun is brought down to 
a recent date, and it is interesting to note that in a passage con- 
taining a reference to this volume the author finds a local habita- 
titm for Justice Shallow. 

I found, with no lees surprise than satisfactiDn, that what I had 
written had not only led some to a clearer understanding of the 
man and of some things which he wrote (for this indeed I felt 
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jofltified in hoping), but had flven lecalled some wanderers irho 
had gone far afield in search of &« Shakssfkase, whom they 
had been forbidden to diecem in the man from S^tfoid. 

In the matter of type I have borrowed a tlme-saTlng device fiom 
WTil«rB not otheiwiee to be imitated, and bj Shakbsfkabx I intend 
the author, or his works, and by Stukkespeaie a man who certainly 
did come troia Stratford. 

It seemed to me strai^^ thai the evidence which we poMwi of 
tite authorship of Shassspeabs sbonld be regarded as sensibly 
strengthened t^ an appreciation of the fact that the writer had 
lived, hunted, and hawked about Warwickshire and Glonoester- 
Bhire, although this truth is, of course, conclusivfl proof that ha 
was some one other than Francis Bacon. It would have been so 
easy for Shaeibpeau to have engaged the services of a man 
&om Stratford, with lively recollection of the sports and celebri- 
ties of Warwickshire and Oloucestershire — probably the player 
Shakespeare — to whom the pass^ee in the plays evidencing local 
knowledge would naturally be attributed. Some years ago I 
ventured to offer this su^estion for consideration {LiUratvre, 
March 5, 1898, reprinted. Among my Bookt), writing in the 
character of a Baconian, and in a spirit of levi^ which now 
seems nnpardonable j for I find that my modest proposal is the 
condnaion which Lord Penzance, after a life spent in the 
labour of sifting and weighing evidence, felt compelled to adopt, 
in A Judicial Summing-up of the Bacon-Shakespeore controverey, 
as a means of reconciling a theory as to authonhip of Seuki- 
BPBAKK with facts which his experience as a judge forbade him 
to ignore. The allusions to names and places, by which his 
judgment was affected — a few only of those which are to be found 
in Shakofkabk — ' would hardly have been made use of by mras 
chance.' The most reasonable explanation, he thinks, Is that 
tiiose local names and the ribald talk of certain low-comedy 
characteis (including, of course, Falstaff and his companions, male 
and female) ' were put in by William Shakespeare, who prepared 
the plays for the stage.' He thinks that ' it is not impossible 
that these S^tford personages may have been purposely intro- 
duced to foster the belief in the authorship of Shakespeare, 
which it would be the olgect of the real author, whoever he was, 
to bring about.' Most students of Bacon would have thought 
that a great lawyer and statesman, who had somehow found time 
to become a still greater philosopher, would have met with a more 
serious difficulty in his way, had he essayed the creation of FalstafF 
and of certain other low-comedy characters, than lack of local 
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koowledge, and % TocabuUiy deficient in the mattor of ribald talk. 
Bnt Loid Penzance's reasoning on a question of fact is, as might 
be expected, onanswerable ; and if tbese pages have the signifi- 
cance attached to them by some friendly critics, it is because, by 
multipilying tenfold the number of local and personal touches 
which no one skilled in weighii^ probabilities and in dealing with 
evidence could possibly attribute to chance, they have so 
magnified the share of Shakespeare in the partnership that he 
becomes in the end indistingu^hable from SBAKsaPKAiiK. 

It is no pait of my purpose to enter into a discussion of what 
is known as the Bacon-Shakespeare question. Had I been so 
minded I should have been deterred by the saying of my revered 
friend Provost Salmon : ' There is one more foolish than the man 
who believes that Bacon wrote SHAKnPXJLBS; — the man who 
argues with him.' 

The personality of Sbakxspkabx, his purenits, and the ex- 
periences of his life, as they have been revealed to ns by his 
writings, are those of a man other than Bacon, and if these pages 
have been of any value in mulring this truth apparent, it is not by 
way of a^nment, bnt by allowing Shaeispiark to present to the 
reader, in his own words, a certam aspect of his complex nature. 
The comparison of what Shakbspbarb has written with the external 
evidence which we poasees of the personality and history of the 
man &om Stratford is a study of fact, involving neither cUalectics 
nor expert opinion. This study con be carried far beyond the 
limits of tiiese pages. If, indeed, the authorship of 6hakespkarx 
had been involved in mystery, it would have been possible, 
by means of a careful study of what he has written, to construct 
an author, endowed with all the qualities of a concrete per- 
BonaUty. In iiie hope of interesting my readers in the prosecution 
of a study which I can do no more than suggest, I propose in a 
few words to compare the Shakespeare of history and tradition 
with the author, whom I shall suppose to be uitknown, as revealed 
by tiie plays and poems which I shall, notwithstanding this 
assumption, call by the name of Sbaribpkabb. 

For the purpose of this comparison, I shall note, in outline only, 
some of the evidence which wo possess of the authorship and person- 
ality of Shakbspeabk. This evidence differs in kind and in degree 
from what is commonly accepted as conclusive. Shakespeare pub- 
lished in his own name two poems that atteiued immediate success, 
and upon them — strangely as it appears to us — he seems to have 
been content to rest his fiune as auUior. They were published in a 
manner which was certain to attract attention to tiit personality 
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of the aoUua, for the; were dedicated to a great noUeman, a 
patron of liteiataie ; &e later dedication being expreseed in teima 
betokening intimate friendBhip. Sonneta whicli had been noticed 
by a writer in 1698 aa then in circolation among the private 
fnends of Shakespeare, who coold be under no doubt as to the 
anthonhip, were collected and pnbliehed as Sfaakeapeare's bj 
one Thomas Thorpe in 1609. In his lifetime many of hie most 
aacceeafol plays were printed in his name, without his authori^. 
The anthorship of these plajs was known to all, and nerei quea- 
tioned. A few yeais after his death a collected edition of his 
plays was given to tiie world by two of hia fellow-playeis, the 
owners of what they claimed to be anthentio copies, under the 
Mupices of one who was at once the severest critic of the 
author and an all but idolatrous worshipper of the man. Thoa 
the authorship of Sbauspeabb is attested not only by the fact 
of publication in hia name, and by general acceptance, bnt by the 
indepandent testimoDy of men whose knowledge of the fact of 
anthorship has never been questioued. 

TioM William Shakeepeare was not a mere name printed on a 
title-page, hot a man well known to those among whom he lived. 
To his friends he was 'gentle Shakespeare,' a word suggestive of 
a retiring and unambitious nature. Bnt to none of those who 
knew him in the flesh did it occur that, although this man might be 
*a marvellous good neighbour, faith, and a very good bowler,' he was 
for SHAKnFSASi ' a little o'erparted.' The greatness of the genius 
of Uiia man was recc^niaed not only among his fellows, but in 
courtly oirdes. The man from Stratford became in Ben Jonson's 
verse tiie ' sweet swan of Avon,' whose flights upon the banks of the 
Thames ' so did t^e Eliza and our James.' He was the friend 
of SoQthampton, and the editors of the First Folio dedicated their 
edition to the Eails of Pembroke and Montgomery, insomnch as 
they ' have proeequuted both them and their author liuing with 
so much fauour,' words which refer to the man, as surely as to 
his works. Southampton's personal regard for the man is proved, 
not only by the toaditional gift of one thousand pounds, bnt by 
the stronger evidence a&btded by the terms of affection in which 
the poet was allowed to address his patron in dedicating to him the 
poem ot Luenee. 

Thns it was that the dramatist, through the patronage of the 
Court and the biendsfaip of such men as Southampton, Pembroke, 
and Uontgomery, was able to gain a wider acquaintance with men 
and manners ttun could be acquired during the strokes of his 
wriy years, or in the company of his f^ow-players. Of the 
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mutu&l afibctio& which existed betneen ShakeBpeaie and his 
fellow-pUyeis up to the time of hia death we have touching proot 
To esdi of his 'fellows' John Heming, Bdchaid Buibage, and 
Hemj Condell, he left by hia will money to buy memorial rings. 
Buibage was the impeisonatoi of the dramatist's greatest creations, 
and it is to the pious offices of Heming and Condell that we owe 
the pteserration of those of bis plays, twenty in number, which 
had not appeared in his lifetime in pirated editions. ' We haue but 
collected tiiem,* they write, 'and done an office to the dead, to 
procure his Orphanes Guardians; without ambition either of 
selfe-profit or fame; onely to keepe the memory of so worthy 
a Friend and Fellow aliue as was our Skakssfsabb.' 

Here and there stray glimpses may be bad of this Shakespeare 
in the company of poeta and men of letters, 

Leonard Di^es, sod of a famous mathematician and Member of 
Parliament, and brother of Sir Dudley Bigges, who held a high 
position as a diplomatist and afterwards as a judge, was well 
known in the best literary society of the day. He was a poet of 
some repute, but he is best known as the author of commendatory 
verses prefixed to the Fobo of 1623, and of a more elaborate 
composition which was not printed until 1640, To him 'tbe 
memorie of the deceased authoui, Maister W. Shakespeare,' was 
no less precious than his ' workes ' which, he predicts in the verses 
prefixed to tbe edition of 1633, would outlive his 'Stratford 
moniment.' Spenser on his return to Ireland in 1591, after a 
visit to London of some months' duration, sent to his friend 
Raleigh the manuscript of a poem contaioing pen-and-ink aketches 
of the poets with whom he htid conversed. The subjects of most 
of the sketches in Colin C^outa Come Home Again are not named, 
and of these unnamed poets none have been identified with a 
nearer approach to certainty ^lan Shakeepeare. The prophetic 
eye of Spenser foresaw the ea^e flight of the young poet, whose 
earliest essay in playwriting vraa an appeal to the heroic aspira- 
tions of EUzabetii's Ei^lasd, and his name su^ested a play 
on words, in the manner of the time. 'His Muse,' tbe poet 
writes of Action, 'full of high thoughts invention, Doth like 
bimselfe heroically sound.' And of the man he writes, in 
words betokening petsonal regard, 'a gentler Shepheard may 
no where be found.' That this regard was mutual is apparent 
from Shakespeare's pathetic reference to Spenser's Teari of fke 
Mutea in A Midsumma- Nighft Dream ; — ' the thrice three Muses 
mourning for the death, Of Learning, late deceased in beggary,' 
It was in company such as this that Shokeepeore earned from the 
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aathor of The Betume from Perruutut (1601) the tdtle of 'sweet 
Uaater Sbakespeaie,' and from Anthony Scoloker (1606) that of 
'friendly Shakespeare.' According to an early traditioD recorded 
by Aubrey he was ' very good company, and of a very rrady ttoA 
pleasant smooth wit.' l^e ' wit-combates ' between thia Shake- 
msre and the ponderona Ben Jonson were still the talk of 
ue town when Fuller, bom in Shakespeare's lifetime, wrote 
hia Worthta 0/ England. He must have received accounts of 
theae famoos combats from those who had been present. For 
80 lively was the image of the scene imprinted on his imagination 
that he writes as if it were enacted before his eyes. 'Many 
were tiie wlt-combates betwixt him and Ben Jonson, which two 
I behold like a Spanish Greai Qailion and an Englieh^man of 
wot: Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in 
Learning; Solid bat Ano in his performances. Shake-spear with 
the Bnglithrman of war, Issaer in bulA, but lighter in tailing, 
Gonld turn with aU tides, tack about, and take advantage of iJl 
winds, by tiie guidance of his Wit and Invention.' 

Thus it was that the gentle Shakespeare was known to the men 
of his own day, not only as poet and dramatiBt, but as a prosperons 
genUeman, succesBful in life, and possessed of personal qiulitiea 
which made him at once beloved by his fellows, welcomed in the 
Kxdety of men of letters, and prosecuted with favonr by the 
fai^ieet in the land. 'Most poets die poor, and consequently 
ohocnrely, and a hard matter it is to trace them to their graves.* 
Thus Anthony k Wood {AtTioncB Oxon.) explains the desxth of 
knowledge ooncetning one of the most popular dmrnatiBte and 
poeta of the Elimbethan age, Qeoi^ Peele ; and the compaistiTe 
wealth of personal information handed down to as in r^aid to 
Bhakespeare is probably due as much to the attractive personality 
<tf the man as to tht pre-eminence of his geoiua. Indeed, in oon- 
tamponry litentnre yoa will find severe critidsm of the dramatist, 
but of the man, nothing bat loving admiration. 

Iliere never was a time at irtiii£ a litenry imposture would be 
toon certainly detected than when SHAKBSPsaBi ctnnmenced poet 
■nd dtamatiat. The revival of Isaming and the growth of the 
oniverBities had flooded London with men of education, often 
of oeniiu, living by wits exercised mainly in the writing of plays 
mi poems. If England was then a nest of singing-birds, the 
blekwings of the nestlings found utterance in a carious literature, 
well known to stndents of the age. 

The immediate saocess attained by Sbakmpiabi as a popular 
playwright incurred the envious hostility of these critics, before 
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his genins compelled the admintion of the age, and it k to one 
of &e bri^test and most anfoTtanate of these UniTeraity vita 
that we owe the earliest criticism of the diamatiat and onr first 
glimpeeof the man. 

One of BHAxaePusB'B first eeaaTs in playwriting was the 
transformation of the True Tragedie of Rubard, Duke of York, 
into the third port of Henry VI. So succeeaful was this akilfnl 
appeal to the patriotic feeling which had been kindled by the 
d^eat of the Armada, that 'ten ttiouaand spectators at least, at 
several times,' so Nash wrote in 1592, crowed the [dayhonse to 
•ee 'brave Talbot, the tenor of the French,' after ao many years, 
'trinmphe againe on the Stage,' No mairel that the nnlocky 
aathor denoimoed the snooeaafal adapter as an upstart plagiarist, 
who, 'with his Tyger'i Tieart wrapt in a Fiayer't hide, snppoau he 
is as well able to bumbast oat a bUnke verse as the best of yon ; 
and being an absolnte Johanneefao-toium, is in his owne con- 
ceit the only Shake-scene in a conntrie.' If the apology for 
[Hioting Robert Greene's jeoloos onslaught on SnAEMnuBi, which 
was offered by Ghettle in bis Kind Heartee Dreame, was — as is 
generally believed — addressed to Shakespeare, the civil demeanonr, 
uprightness of dealing and hoaeaty of the man were even then 
as apparent as ' hia facetioiiB grace in writting, that aprooves his 
Alt' 

Ben Jonaon was a critio of a different order. He too had good 
cause for jeolonay if, as we are told by Leonard Diggea, his OatHine, 
'tediooa though well laboured,' and his Sejanue, were irksome 
to the playgoer, when compared with the Juliut Cceaar of his 
aitteoa riv^ and even 'the Fox and SabtiU Alchimiat,' when 
acted, have 'scarce defrai'd the aeacoale fire and doorkeepeia,' 
while Falstaf^ Hall, Poinesj Beatrice, Benedick, and Ualvolio 
drew houses in which you 'scarce shaJI have a toome.' Joneoa 
was, according to Drununond of Hawthomden, ' a praiser of him- 
sel^ and a contemner and aoomer of others.' This portoait may 
be overdrawn, but the man who sat for it was not likely to 
qwak well of the art of a suooesaful rival, and Jcmaon said muiy 
hard things of Shakbpiabi of which hia love for the man led 
him afterwards to repent It waa of Shasbpiasi that he said 
to Dranunond that he wanted art, and sometimee sense, imrtandng 
Qm shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia in A WnUer's Taie, and it 
was at SHAXnPHABi and his Andronieue, his 'servant monstec,' hia 
' talet, tempeeti, and swA4ike drolleritt,' that Jonaon sneered, in 
Hie Induction to Barthohmew Fair. 

Jonson lived to repent of hia hasty words ; but the recantation 
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of hia hostile criticism of the diamatist is half-hearted comparad 
with the warmth of his language when he speaka of the man. 
'I remember,' he wrote in hia Dueoveriet, ' the players hare often 
mentioned it se aa faonoor to ShOikespeare that in hie writing 
(whatooeTer he penn'd) hee never blotted out a line. My answer 
hath been, woold ha had blotted a thouaand.' He (that ia to 
aay, SoAxmnism), ' had an excellent Phantiie, bnve notions and 
gentle expressions; wherein hee floVd with that facility that 
aometimea it was necessary he should be stop'd ; Suffiaminandut 
erat; aa Avgiuha said of Haterius. His wit was in his owne 
poweor, would the rule of it had beene eo too. Uany times hee 
fell into t^icse things could not escape laughter; As when hee 
■aid in the person of Oatar, one spe^di^ to him, " Ctetar, thou 
doeft me vronff," hee replyed, " Oaiar did nwer wrong, but with 
Juit eaute," and snoh like; which were ridiculoua. But hee r»> 
deemed his vices with his vertues. Than waa ever moi« in him 
to be prayeed than to be pardoned.' 

With such foint pnise does Ben Jonson damn the august 
SaAKBFKABB. But of the man, Shakespeare, he wrote, ' I loved 
the man and doe honour his memory, on this side idolatry, aa 
much aa any. Hee ' (that is to say, Shakespeare) ' was (indeed) 
honest and of an open and free nature.' And it was this man 
fnnn Stratford, glorified into the Swan of Avon, who inspired the 
noble vereee pi^xed to the Folio of 1623, by which Jonson more 
than atoned for occasional outbursts of a jealous temperament 

I have undertaken to show that a recognisable presentment of 
Oiia WiUiam Shakespeare might have been constraoted from his 
works, if all knowledge of a personality, so well known and so 
hnnotued, had perished as completely as tiiat of Homer. He may 
not, indeed, throw aside the veil by which the mysteiy of his inner 
self is shrouded, but he has allowed us to leam from his lipe all 
that is needful to ascertain the identity of the man, and much that 
ia of interest aa regards the occupations and pursoite of his life, and 
the conditions nnder which his geoios attained its fall maturity. 

Can we, then, discover from the writii^ of (his unknown 
Sbaebpusi where he was bom and fared T This is the fiiat 
qneetion to he asked hy the Inqnitet, The intimate acquaint- 
ance with the mysteries of spOTt and horsemanship, disclosed 
by die passages collected in thew pages, would exclude the 
idea of a town-bred youth. The biquiMr most be supposad 
to bare iiulnBtiionsly oolleoted the words and phrases which 
to the number of over four hundred I have jointed in a 
separate index to this volume. Noting on the one hand the 
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stxict accuracy witJi whidi temie of art are employed, and on 
die other the writei'B familiaritj with the homely language of the 
stable, and comparing this wealth of allusion with the writings of 
OODtoinpoiaiioB, he would cooclnde that the writer must have 
spent eevoTal years of eaxly manhood in pursuits which made so 
lasting an impression on his mind. With this thought in his 
mind the Inquirer might happen to recall words spoken by a 
certain ahepheid of the 'age between sixteen and three-and-twenty, 
and of all the wild work done in thoee years, with his exclamation, 
'wonld any but these boiled brains of nineteen and two-and- 
twenty hunt this weather 1' {Winler't Tale, iii. 3. 69). With 
the idea that this might be a personal recollection put, after the 
manner of Shakespeare, into the mouth of a rather unlikely person, 
the Inquirer might provisionally assume the age of two- or three- 
aod-twenty as the age at which the boUed brains of the youthful 
hnnteman turned to the serious work of life. 

But where were the years between sixteen and three-and-twenty 
spent t The fact that Shakespeare's characters drawn from country 
life were placed by him in Gloncestorshire, would naturally direct 
the attention of the Inquirer thither in the first instance, and 
a dose examination of the local allusions which may be found 
collected in this volume would Batisfy him that these were reminis- 
cences founded on personal knowledge. And here our Inquirer 
would find himself at a cold fault. This Shakxbpbabs was no 
country yokel, bred in the stable, following the hounds and 
hawks of some Gloucestershire justice, and partaking in the 
games and pastimes of Cotsall. He must have been in early 
yoath a student of the humanities, laying the foundation of a 
learning, not perhaps critical or exact, but sufficient to store his 
memory and his imagination with idsas derived from the best 
literature of Greece and Home. This learning could not have 
been acquired in ttie 'wilds of Gloucesteishira.' The pntsnits 
of his early manhood would seem to exclude the idea of 'the 
studious universitieB,' nor would the Inquirer, with the life^tory 
of Ben Jonson present to his mind, think it necessary to turn his 
attention in that direction. Whatever estimate he might form of 
the learning of Shakespeare, it must fall short of the colossal super- 
structure of erudition which this marvellous man contrived to 
erect on the foundation of a grammar-school education, from which 
he was taken at an early age and put to a trade so irksome that he 
fled from it, and spent some years as a soldier in the low countries. 
He held the degree of each of the English universities. But this 
was, he tells us, by theii favour, not by his studies. 
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Id his Beoich for the School of SHAKisPKAitc, the Inquirer will 
not have far to travel. In an ac|joining county, clustering round 
the town of Strfltford-on-Avon, he will find local references to 
peTsons and places so definite and frequent as to afford concIusiTe 
evidence of pereonal knowledge. These allusions could not have 
been designed to please a London audience, in whose eais they 
would have no prosperity. It was in this way that the dramatist 
gave utterance, in chaiacteristdc foshion, to thoughts and remem- 
brances present to his mind. I need not enumerate Shakhpzask^ 
references to persons sod places in Warwickshire, for they have 
been long since collected and are well known. But I cannot help 
noting tho delight of the Inquirer when, approaching the town of 
Stratford, he recognises at the ancient seat of a ki^htly &mily 
the selfsame Iveee which were borne on the old coat of Master 
Shallow. 

At StraUord the Inquirer finds the still existent fabric of an 
ancient grammar school, of which, and of the studies there con- 
ducted, the reader may find a full account in Professor Baynes'a 
essay entitled. What Shaiegpeare Learned ai School (Shakeipeart 
Stvdiet), and in an essay in Mr. Churton Collins's Studio in Shake' 
tpeare, entitled Shakeapeare as a Clasaieal Student. Suffice it 
here to say ihat the grammar school at Stratford was founded 
in 1177 as a centre of the New Learning, and that it was one 
of the first in which Qreek was tai^ht. The headmaster in the 
year 1570 was Walter Boche, a Fellow of Corpus Collie, Oxford, 
and his suceeBsore were scholars of repute. 

The Inquirer will not be likely to adopt the low esldniate of 
SOAKBaPKABB's classical knowledge which was for a long time 
accepted on the authority of Dr. Fanner's wetl-known Essay on 
the Learning of Shakeepeare, published in 1767. His conclusions 
will approach more nearly to the more just views which have 
prevailed in recent years, and which found expression in the 
essay by Profeasor Baynes. Be may indeed be prepared to go 
still further, and there is no reason why he should hesitate to 
state the result of hia research in the words of Mr. Churton 
GoUina, in which he claims to bare demonstrated ' that Shakespeare 
could read Latin, that in the Latin original he most certainly 
read Plautns Ovid and Seneca; that the Greek dramatists, and 
all thoee Greek authors, besides Plutarch, who appear to have 
influenced him, were easily accessible to him, as well in theii entire 
works as in their fragments, in Latin translations.' To this he 
may be disposed to add a laiowledge of Greek, which might be 
less than small in the estimate of a great classical scholar, but yet 
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suEBcient to stamp its poaseesor as one who hod receiTed a olaadcal 



Thiu it ^pean that at Stratford, whither the Inquirer has been 
led to direct his stepe, by many in&Uihle tokena, the son of a 
burgess could have obtained the means of acquiriog a training 
in Latin and even in Greek, which, if he happened to develop 
into > man of literary genius, would supply the foundatiaD of a 
lewning exceeding even the highest estimate of that possessed by 
Shaksbpiabb. 

The Inqoiier will look in vain for a certain answer to the 
question : How did this Shaebspkari spend in this town of 
Stratford the working days of the years between sixteen and three- 
and-twenty I He wiU find that there were open to the youth of 
Stratford certain employments in which a livelihood might be 
earned ; and he will note in Shaksspkakb a recurrence to certain 
classes of ideas and recollectiona so frequent as to invest with a 
certain degree of probability the suggestion that lie had lecouxse, 
during the early yeaia of manhood, to one or other of these 
employments as a means of earning tus bread. But further than 
this t^Q Inquirer cannot safely travel 

Shakespeare's earliest work is full of reminiscences of the etudiee 
and habits of the grammar school, and a clever boy, on leaving 
school, might easily have found employment under the pedant, 
whom the world knows as Holophemes. Many reminiscences of 
the days when Shakespeare was 'a breeching scholar in the schools ' 
may be found, especially in hia earlier works. The ' first beir of my 
invention,' Ventu and Adonit, is redolent of Ovid, and in 'his 
earliest drama, Love'$ Labour'i Lo»t, he records his love not only of 
Ovidius Naao — 'Why, indeed, Nasot bnt for smelling out the 
odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jeiks of invention,' — but of 
another favourite schoolbook, Mantwawt. 'Old Mantuan, <dd 
Uantuan! who understandeth thee not, loves thee not.' The 
humours of the pedant Holophemes in Uiis play and the lessouB 
of Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wivet and of Lncentia in The 
Taming of the. Shrete, all attest his lively recollection of grammar- 
school teaching. 

The Ir>quii«r could not fail to note, wit^ Chalmers, Malone, 
Collyer, and Lord Campbell, the number and appropristeness of 
the ideas derived from the law which were constantly suggesting 
themaelves, in season and out of season, to the mind of the 
diamatist. The conclusion thus forced on bis mind cannot be 
better stated than in the words of Mr. Ghurton CoUios : ' The 
number of metaphors, illustrations, and terms of expression, 
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derired from &e law, and theee often of a most technical kind, 
to be fonnd' in the poema and plays, is extiaordinaiy. Shake- 
■peare's mind seems always to be rererting to it. 'Wiiaterer be 
luB tiieme, love, death, war, bosiaeea, pleasantry, a^omentation, 
didactic admonition, philosophic reflection, it is always at hand 
to paint and colonr Ms imagery and diction.' The Inqnirer cannot 
bat desire to find some explanation of a habit of thought and 
expnHkm, which though not UDCommon at the time, is mora 
notioeaUe in the works of SaAKKPEAitn than in thoee of any 
oontranporary wiitei. 

In this habit of nTertiog to legal ideas and associationa 
SaAKBPkABB is far sorpassed by another great creative genius. 
If the lives of Chadee Dickens and of bis contempotaiiee had been 
ofawond by the mists of three oeotiiries, his novels would 
eartainly have been attributed by higher critidam to Lord 
Btongbam. ' Is it conceivable,' it would have been asked, ' that 
Hub man team Ohfttb^"W conld have acqoired in the leporteis' gallery 
of the HoDse of Commons a minute knowledge not only of t^e 
pcooednn and methods of advocacy in conrts <S common law and 
of equity, bnt of the inner life and ways of lawyers, even when 
eoDsnltiiig in Hha chamber of a leading counsel 1 Such a man 
might possibly have interested himself in the reform of the poor 
law, or in the abolition of imprisonment for debt, Bnt is it 
oonceivable that he could have underteiken with succeaa the task 
of nforming the procedure of the Court of Chancery t Of 
Bron^uun it might be said that he had taken all knowledge to be 
his province j but he was before all things a law reformer. We 
Imow tliat he used the novel as a means of propounding philo- 
sophioal ideas, for that he was the concealed novelist who wrote 
Aiim^ Lrniel is now admitted. What is mote probable than 
that he need the same means, with mace effectoal precautions 
gainst discovery, in advancing the cause deareet to his heart, 
t£e cause of law reform! Sla public life had all but closed 
wbea ttie aeries of novels publi^ed in tlie name of ' Dickens ' 
bmn to appear, and after his death in 1668 nothing was pub- 
Ifdied in this name but some stray papers and a few numbers of 
aa unfinished novel, which were probably found among the papers 
(rf Brougham.' 

Dickens lived in an age of interviewers and biographers, and we 
know that he was for a short time in the office of a Mr. Molloy, 
Uld afterwaidl^ for a year and a half, clerk to Mr. Edward Black- 
more, an attorney of Gray's Inn, who wrote to his biographer: 
'Seraml iootdents took place in Uie office of which he must have 
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been a keen observer, aa I recognised aome of tbem in bis Pickuiick 
and Niekleby.' 

With this knowledge of the laeting impresEdon made od tbe 
mind of Dickens by a casoal appFenticeahip to tbe law, tbe 
Inqoiret is prepared to give a favourable reception to a conjecture 
which, originating with Chalmers, recommended itself, in a greater 
or less d^ree, to Malone, Collyer, Lord Campbell, and Mr. Cbnrton 
Collins, who su^ested that Shakupbarb's lifelong interest in 
the law might have been the result of a similar experience in 
early life. Hie Inquirer, seeking, after bis fashion, for some 
evidence that sncb an experience conld be hod in a Warwickshire 
oonntry town, would find, as the result of Lord Campbell's research, 
tjiat there was at Stratford, established by royal charter, a court 
of record, regulated by the oonrse of practice and pleading which 
prevailed in the superior courts of law at Westminster. It sat 
every fortnight, and had jurisdiction in personal actions to the 
then considerable amount of thirty poimdii. There were belong- 
ing to it, beeide tbe town clerk, six attorneys, some of whom, 
Lord Campbell concludes, must have practised in the Queen's 
Bench and in Chancery, and have bad extensive business in con- 
veyancing, lliere is a curious passage in Nash's epistle to the 
OmUeman StudenU of 7^ Umv«r$itie$, in which he writes of 
a sort of shifting companions, who ' leave tbe Ixade of NoveritU ' 
and busy themselves with the endeavours of art. Such a one 
' will aSbrd you whole HamieU, I ahould say handfuls of tragical 
speeches.' This passage, printed in 16S9, may not apply to 
Sbaijespsabbi, bat it proves that a limb of the kw turned play- 
wri^t is no improbable supposition. Such a one would, in Los 
early struggles, frequent the threepenny ordinary, where a copious 
legal vocabulary might be acquired even hy a casual visitor, such 
as the poet and dramatist Thomas Decker, who tells us in his 
GvJfa Hornbook, that &e company at l^ese ordinaries, 'if 
they chance to coDvetae, it is nothing but of statutes, bonds, 
recc^nicances, fines, recoveries, audits, rents, suheidies, sureties, 
inclosures, liveries, indictments, outlawries, feoffinents, judg- 
ments, commissionB, bankrupts, amercementa, and of sueb horrible 
matter.' 

The Inquirer, at this sh^ of his research, has reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the result of his labours. He has traced the 
unknown writer with absolute certainty to a part of England 
famed beyond others for tbe sports and pastimes of country life, 
and to a town where a clever youth might readily have acquired 
an interest in the law as keen as ^t of Dickrais, and have laid 
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tiia foondation of eruditioii, liad hk tastes led him in titai 
dhectiDii, as great as that of Jonson. 

Wliat, Uien, iroa the condition in life or calling of this man, 
when, having exchanged S^tford for London, he commenced 
dramatiatt In seeking an answer to this question the Inquirer 
will be careful to avoid an error into which many hare &Uen. 
Students natorally make the acquaintance of Shaksspmare as he 
is revealed by the masterpieces of his mature genius. Few, even 
of those who go further, take the trouble of examining the plays 
in the order in which they were written, which is now ascertained 
with. Bofficient accuracy for practical porposes ; a course of study 
from which attention has been diverted by the general adoption of 
the haphaiard arrangem^it of comedies, histories, and tragedies 
in the Folio of 1623, where The Tempeet, one of Shakkpkarx^ 
latest productions, is printed in the first place. 

The man from Stratford of whom the Inquirer is in search is 
not the author of tragedies such as HanUet and Othello, and of 
comedies such as At Ton Like It and of Mveh Ado ; he is one, 
linked indeed with this consummate artist by the tie of personal 
identi(7, but separated from him by many years of work, tiiought, 
study, observation of men and manners, and, it may be, of sin, 
suffering, and remorse, spent in the city of London. It is there- 
fore to his earliest essays in playwiiting that the Inquirer will 
turn for information. He will find in them umuistakable evidence 
ttiat &e man \fj whom they were constructed might, at this stage 
of his career, have been foirly described as a tfieatrical drudge, 
or fii&ii^mn, touching up and adapting for the purposes of some 
company of players dismss which were the workmanship of 
others. This conclusion would be formed, not as a matter of 
opinion, baaed on the falliUe test of criticism, but as a matter 
of certainty, resulting from a comparison of &e work of Shaes- 
SFKAm witii such of the older dramas on which it was founded 
■sare still extant. 

A careful comparison of the second and third part« of Henry VI 
with the plays from which they were adapted, will enable the 
Inquirer, witiiout aid from tiie higher critioiam, to detect evi- 
dence of similar patchwork in Titut Androniau, and a collation 
of The Taming of the Shrew with the old play of The Taming 
of a Shrew will throw further light on the method of the adapter. 

As years go by, this man, Uiough still an adapter for the pur- 
poaes of the theatre, becomes an adapter with a difference. He 
is no longer content to appropriate the work of another play- 
wright, adding scenes and rewriting dialogue to suit Uie taste of 
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the playgoer. The hack playwtight, illnminatiiig his taskwoik 
with flakes of genius, has become the mighty oiagiciaD, ttana- 
mntiag the worMess droes of history or aorel into die puieat 
gold ' with heavenly alchemy.' But still he is one and the same, 
and when he has discovered the adapter of TJu True Tragedie, 
the Inquirer will have found Shakbpkabb. 

The character of Shaxbbpkabk'b earliest work, and the know- 
ledge and obeerrance of the technicalities and requirements of the 
stagecraft of his day which are traceable thioughont his plays, 
would Bluest that his earliest connection with the theatre was as a 
player, and soerpicion is turned into certainty when the Inqiiirer, 
baTii^ completed his interrc^tion of the plays, turns to the 
Sonnets. He is too well versed in the poetical liteiature of the 
age to expect to find in compositions of this kind an autobiography 
of the writer. For the purposes of his quest he passes lightly 
over some of the greatest and many of the obscorest of poems, 
giving little thought to professionB of love made after the 
&Bhion of the time, until lus attenticm is arrested by the occur- 
rence of an unmistakable personal note. la a sonnet wiitten in 
a downcast mood, the poet laments that he has gone here and 
there, and made himself 'a motley to the view,' words which 
in his day could not fail to suggest the calling of player (ox). 
That this calling was distasteful to the writer is plain from the 
opening words of the next succeeding sonnet : 

0, for my sake do yon with Fortune chide. 
The (^ilty coddeaa of my harmful deeds, 

That did not Better for my life pravide 
Than public means which pubhc maimen bieedi. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my natnre is subdued 

To what it works in, like tba dyer's hand. 

There is much in these sonnets and in another written in the 
same mood (xzn.) to suggest the personality of the writer. 
A poet-actor, without genoine love of his art and discon- 
tented with his lot, wovdd not be likely to attain to sncoeas in 
his c^ling. He would naturally have recourse to [daywriting, 
in the hope that fortune might thus better for his Ufe provide. 
The life of a successful playwright and manager, altiiough profit- 
able, might not altogether satisfy the desires of this gentle and 
retiring poet. The literary position of an author would in tiiose 
days be fixed by poems latbei than by plays. So httle wen 
these regarded as permanent literature that Jonaon was laughed 
at when in 1616 he published his dramas under the title ot 
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Worket, This man might poeaihly be foond to set more store 
on hie poems, than on ^oduclaons from vhioh he looked for gain 
lather tlian gloi; ; as Scott preferred for man; ^eais to be known 
as a poet^ rather than as a navelist. And we can understand that 
the author of these sonnets might, when fortune bod listened to 
his appeal and provided sof&ciently for the kind of life which he 
enjoyed, have been led bj his dislike of pablic means and public 
mannera to turns his footsteps from the London playhonse towards 
the scenes and enjoymente of country life, whither his thoughts 
had always strayed. But from these specalations the Inquirer will 
quickly ntum to the investigation of fact 

It now only remains to discover the name of this player from 
Btratford, whom the Inquirer has traced to his taskwork in a 
London theatre. His Christian name is William. This he tells 
OS, not by a formal statement which might be intended to mislead, 
bat in a sportive mood, and by one of those quips and cranks 
in which his soul delighted. This Shaufxars was in l^e 
habit, with other poets of the age, of giving expression, in the 
form of a sonnet, to thoughts of widely different kinds. In the 
caielesaly arranged coUectioD before him, the Inquirer finds, tt^thor 
wi& poems of a depth and grandeur unsurpaseed in any language, 
some tributes of friendship and love, and also some trifling 
fugitive pieces which were evidently intended for the private 
friends of the writer. In several of these he finds an elaborate 
play on the word ' will,' which could have no point or significance 
if the name of the jester had not been William. 

Whoever hath his wish. Thou hast thy 'Will,' 
And 'Will' to boot, and 'Will' in overplus. 
There may be an allusion to some rival William in this 
sonnet (ozzzv.), in which ttia word 'will' occurs twelve times. 
The neiti sonnet In the collectioo concludes with a conceit evidently 
founded on a play on the writer's name : 

Uake but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lovest me, for my name is ' WUL' 

In his search for the surname of this player William, the In- 
qnirer works under conditions which restrict him to the consider- 
ation of anonymous references to the object of his search. In the 
earliest of these we find the unnamed adapter of The True 
Tragedie lampooned mider &« name of i^ak*-eeene. The In- 
quirer would be ill fitted for his task if Greene's sarcasm failed to 
snggeet a name so wdl known in Warwickshire and Gloucestershire 
M Shateipeare, He has less hesitation in reading 'speore' for 
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' $egne ' when he recalls another anonymous reference to a poet ol 
the day, of whom it was said that his muse ' doth like himself 
heroically Bound,' and William Shakespeare, Player, late of Strat- 
ford, stands revealed. 

It may now be aaked, Ib not this discovery on whidi your 
Inquirer prides himself, a plain matter of &ct, well known to 
all in London ; to EUia and to James who were so taken by 
Shakespeare's {jays ; to the patrons who prosecuted the man with 
so mn^ honour; to the groondlingB who crowded the pit in 
thousands to see Inave Talbot, Uie terror of the French, 
teiumph on the stage; to the printeis who pirated his plays; 
to Uie rival dramatists who envied his success; to tJie men 
of letters in whose society he moved; and to the players who 
loved him, to whom in his will he left tokens of affection I 
Why should the attention of the student be diverted from 
Shakeapeare's greatest works to early and immature produc- 
tions, some of which might not have been printed in his 
collected works, i^ in the words of his editors, 'the Author 
himselfe had liu'd to baue set forth, and ouerseen his owne 
writings '1 And why should a course of study be suggested 
which can add nothing to the sum total of human knowledge t 
This inquiry cannot be better answered than in words which the 
Danish writer, Dr. George Brandes, wrote of Shakespeare ; ' It is 
three hundred years since his genius attained its fuU develop- 
ment, yet Europe is still busied with him as though with a 
contemporary. His dramas are acted and read wherever civili- 
sation extends. Perhaps, however, he exercises the strongest 
fascination upon the reader whose natuial bent of mind leads him 
to delist in searching out the human spirit concealed and revealed 
in a great au^ior's work. " I will not let you go until you have 
confessed to me the secret of your being " — these are the words 
that rise to ^e lips of such a reader of Shakespeare. Eangii^ 
the plays in their probable order of production, and reviewing the 
poet's Ufe-work as a whole, he feels constrained to form for him- 
self some image of the spiritual experience of whic^ it is the 
expression.' {WiUiam Shakespeare, a CriHeal Study.) 

It was finely said by Wftlla m that if there was a Shakespeare 
of earth, there was also one of heaven, and it is of him that we 
desire to know something. This desire can never be fully realised, 
notwithstanding all our eSbrta, for this is the Shakespeare of 
whom it vras written, ' others abide our question, thou art free.' 
But the nearest approach to this unattainable knowledge lies in 
the study of the personality of the man who vras of this earth. 
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and the u^lect of this study has led to iha vildeet heiedes as 
to the peisonalify of the Shakespeare whom we seek to know. 
I h&ve suggested in these pages that Shakespeare's thoughts and 
lecollectioiiB of the sports and occapations of country life, told in 
his own words, may be regarded as, in some sense, a fragment 
of an autobiography, relating indeed to oatwoid matters only, 
but to &ctB whidi often recurred to his recollection, and which 
serioosly affected the course of his life. If chapteis of deeper 
interest are to be added to the autobiography of this man, this 
can only be done by an intem^tion of his works in the order in 
which they were written. Such chapters, convenant with the 
growth and devslopment of his mighty intellect, will be found 
in Frofessoi Dowden's Shakepere, A critieai study of his Mind 
and Art, 

The student who, in the words of Dr. Bnndes, ranges the 
{days in their probable order of production, and Teviews the poet's 
life-work as a whole, may not succeed in wresting from him the 
secret of his being. But his labour will not have been spent in 
vain, if by such a coarse of study, pursued in the light of con- 
temporary records, he is brought into companionship with a living 
personally, loved and honom«d by all to whom it was known, 
to the diacemment of which the eye of the student baa often 
been somewhat blinded hj the exceeding brightness of the light 
which surrounds the Shakespeare of heaven. 



The preface to the former edition of this work contained the 
following words : ' I have to acknowledge with gratitude the 
assistance which I received from Dr. Inaiuii (Senior Fellow ot 
Trinity College, Dublin) and from Mr. Falhbb (Fellow of Trinity 
College), who have kindly read the proof-eheels of (his volume se 
it came through the press.' 

A few weeks after the publication of the book, by the untimely 
death of Arthdb Palubr, the world of letters lost one of the 
brilliant scholars by whom the reputation of the classical school 
in Trinity CoUege has been built up. Regarding him, I may with 
truth apply to myself these words : 

Hnltis ille bonis flebilii occidit, 

Nulli flebilioT quam tibi, 

for onr friendship and companionship, dating from early college 
days, when we il^red the same rooms, continued uninterrupted to 
the honr of his death. 
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In a nvisw of the life-work of John Ezlls Inobam, I read, 
wittiout sense of disproportion, the word ' myriad-minded ' applied 
to him, and the remembrance of his personality snggests to me 
another attribute of ' gentle ' Shakespeare, the etiidenta of whoee 
works are deeply indebted to his reeeaich and iUimunating 
criticism. Hie inteieet in these pages, of which he gave practical 

Eroof, was due to his readiness to welcome any contribation, 
owever bU^I^ to what he described aa ' the study of Shakespeare, 
the elucidation of his language, the illustration of his modes of 
thioking, and the criticism of his text.' It was at his suggestion 
that ttie greater part of this preface was written, for he believed 
that the strange hallucinations by which the imagination of some 
earnest students of Shakespeare are possessed can best be dispelled 
by a study of the personahty of the Tpup of whose complex nature 
a certain aspect has been revealed to us in Uie passages from his 
works which are collected in t^ese pages. 

D. H. MADDEN. 
Jfoy m, 1907. 
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A oooD maaj yean ago Mcident brought to m; knowledge the 
qkort of hunting the irild red deer, which his been carried on in 
ttie Forest of £zmoor from time immemorial in Etccordance with 
■odent UMLge. The existence and nature of thia puisuit had not 
18 yet become matters of common knowledge. The Master at thit 
time via Mr. Fanwick Bi8set,an Iriah gentleman settled in Somerset- 
■hire, to whom the sport owed ita excellence and fame, if not its 
continued existence. Mr. Samuel Warren, of Dulverton, was 
sacietBry ; the hanteman, Arthur Heal, was at the senith of his 
fame; and the Bev. Jolm Russell, although soma seven^ yeora 
had passed (so I learned from his lipe) aince he first hunted the 
wild red deer, had not aa yet entered upon the duties of the parislt 
in whkh he spent the last years of hia life. 

Beginning and ending with the long vacation, the wild ^>oTt of 
atag-hunting offeted many attractions to one whose profeeaional 
labours forbade him to yield to sttongn temptations pieaented by 
Iri^ aport during the working months of tiie year. Again aiul 
again I reTiaited those happy hunting grounds, and in each succeed* 
ing antomn the thoFooghly Shakespearian chaiacter of the sport 
and of its surroundings impressed me more and more. I began hf 
eidlecting paaaagea illustrating the scenes with which I became 
familiar. Then came the idea of a ste^-hunt, after the manner ol 
Tlu IfMe ArU of Venerie and of Fxmoor, in which a description 
of the Tarious incidents of the chase might serve to illustrate and 
to connect the scattered passages in which Shakespeare has re- 
emded hts recollections of the harbouring, the unharbonring, tlie 
hunting, tiie baying, and the breaking up of the harL 

The honnds ware of necaerity Maater Bobert Shallow's, and the 
tale was naturally told by l^tster William SQence, the lettered 
member of the &mily group. 

Ilins attracted to the study of Elizabethan sport, and gaining 
some knowledge of what Ben Jonaon calls ' the hawking langoiga,' 
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I proceeded to condact m; Gloacesteiahiie friends, with cerUin 
additions to their nomber, through a variety of scenes, in the 
company of William Silence, who records his experiences in a 
diary, and who finally collects certain notes, the loaa of which I 
endeavour to supply in a chapter entitled The Soree in Skakespaare. 
Every lover of tjie hoise who b a student of Shakespeare must have 
haea struck by the number and appropriateneBs of his references 
to horses and to horsemanship ; and I found that some paasagea 
which once seemed obscure became clear, and that others gained a 
new significance, in the light of such knowledge of the old-world 
phraseology of the manage as may be acquired from the copious 
sources of infonnation set fortii in a note entitled The Book of 
Sport. 

Thus, little by little, in successive vacations and spare momentB 
of time, and in varying scenes, the book grew, and with it my 
amazement at Shakespeare's knowledge of the most intimate secrets 
of woodcraft and falconry, and, above all, of the nature and dis- 
position of the horse. In hia use of this knowledge for the illus- 
tration of human character, thought, and action, he stands alone. 
To understand the lessons which he would thus teach us, it is 
necessary to know the language in which they are conveyed, and 
to most readers the languages of ancient woodcraft, of the manage, 
and of falconry ate unknown tonguea I venture to hope that 
these pages may in some degree aid the student of Shakespeare in 
following the advice of Dr. Johnson prefixed to this volume, and 
that he may succeed in finding in the sports of the field a meaning 
which escaped him in the study. 

Whenever a knowledge of the incidents or of the terminology of 
Elizabethan sport suggested a departure from the text of Tha Olobe 
Shaketpeare, which I have generally adopted, I have noted the 
variance. "Die consequence has uniformly been to restore the read- 
ing of the Folio of 1633. This circumstance suggested sn inquiry 
into the authority of this edition, which I rafer to as 'the Folio.' 
The result is embodied in a note entitled The Critieat Signiftcanee 
of ^taketpeare't AUunone to Field Sporti, in which I venture to 
present^ for the consideration of Shakespearian critics, certain 
matters of fact and certain suggestions whit^ forced themselvea on 
my attention during the pn^reae of my studies. 

I have to acknowledge with gratitude the assiBtance which I 
received from Dr. Ihqrah (Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin) and from Uj. Falhbb {Fellow of Trinity College), who have 
kindly read &% proof-sheets of this volume as it came through the 
preas. 
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I betiere that the book nqturing leul apology from its aathor is 
one which adds to our underatanduig and appreciation of the -woA 
or chanctet of one of the great men whom our race has prodttced. 
WhetftBT tbeae pages have in this way justified tbur existence, it 
is for their readers to determine. 

D. H. MADDEN. 

AprU n, IS9T. 
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THE DIARY OF 
MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE 



C3IAPTEH I 



O, like a book of iport thoolt read me o'er ; 
Bttt tlun'* man in ma tlmi titon undoatand'at. 

Traaiu and Onmtia. 

AlffHOUOH tba fMt ia not T«oorded Id Camdeo's Sritannia, 
jaa may not ssBoied tbst for ouuiy eentoriee the worshipful 
house of Bb«Uow was of repute in Qlonoestershire. The 
hmilj is now extinct ; but the blood and qualitj of Shallow 
ue BO widely diEEtaaed thzooghoat the three Kingdoma that Mio 
fact need hardly be regretteid. 

The fotmder of Uiis ancient hooae, one Bobert da Ch&tel- 
baalt. is said to have flosriahed in the time of Henry II. 
Ttaditim aaaertB that be Ba*ved as a batt for the rude witti- 
ciflms of tita Conrt, and that the King at the ioetigation o( 
Tbonkaa Becket ctHifeired on him a grant of a large tract 
of land in the 'wilds of Glouceatershire,' in order (113 the 
ClhanoeUor mggeated) that he might hold somewhat in oapUe 
in default of brains. 

^tis praetacal joke endowed the conrtier with possessionB 
rather eztenaiTe than valuably and the successive represen- 
tatiToe of the honw were never particularly successful in 
(heir t£Ec«ta to inczeaae them. They had an ouhappy knack 
of attiwhing thanselTeB to the keing side, not from any 
gmecou sympathy with the weaker, but from a firm belief 
u its proqtectB of snooees. They never happened to hit off 
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the right answer to the qaestioD pot to one of them on a 
noteworthy occasion, — 'nnderwhichKing,BeBonian?' Partly 
from these cansee, and partly by reason of some clever, bat 
unlucky dispositions of their money (among which was a 
sum of one thousand pounds advanced to one Sir John 
FalatafT, but not repaid), the estates and possessions of the 
house decreased rather than increased as years rolled by. 
It was probably due to inattention to speUing and to the 
niceties of pronunciation that the family name declined 
from the high-sounding Chatel-hault to the more homely 
Shallow : — causes which have sufficed to convert De la Fole 
into Poole, Bourchier into Butcher, Grenville into Greenfield, 
and De Yere into Weir. The losses, however, as well as 
the adventures of the family, were on a provincial scale. 
The head of the house was ^ways a man of considerable 
position in his county; and, save in the ont of his beard 
and the fashion of his clothes, there was but little difference 
between the Bobert de CM,tel-hauIt of the Plantageneta 
and the Bobert Shallow of the Tudors. 

Now, whatever yon may think of this account of the 
name and ancestry of Bobert Shallow (and it is quite as 
trustworthy as many given by heralds), the man himself 
was, beyond all doubt, a fact There was in the year of 
grace 1586 one Bobert Shallow, Esquire, justice of the peace, 
u not also of the quorum, and custos rotulorum. The name 
by which he was known to the Oloucestershire folk of the 
day is a trifling matter of detail. It was quite aa much 
a matter of course for this Bobert Shallow and his ancestors 
to keep a kennel of hounds, as to write themselves 'armigero' 
in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation — for the Sh^owa 
could mostly write their names and additions. In his 
park, the dappled tallow deer yielded their lives to the 
crossbow of the woodman, and were coursed with grey- 
hounds after the fashion of a long-forgotten sport, highly 
esteemed by our ancestors. His falcon, stooping from her 
pride of place, struck the mallard by the river banks, and 
when his tercel-gentle ^ook his bells, the partridge cowering 
in the stubble dared not stir a wing. His greyfaonnds 
contended for the silver-stndded collar, the prize awarded 
at the games on Cotswold. Trout were caught by tickling 
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in the pectdiar river of the justice, and the ^ouog dace was 
a bait foi the old pike in the Blaggjah Severn. To sapplj 
bis larder, springes were set to catch woodcocks, birds were 
taken with lime-twigs, and bat-fowling was not despised, 
in the absence of better sport. Is it not as certain that 
Master Silence took part in his kinsman's sports, as that 
he sang snatches of song after supper in Ms ball ? What 
fitter name than Slender for the little man with cane- 
colonred beard — oat of his element, and therefore very like 
a fool, in company with sweet Anne Page, but of whom 
a different acconnt wonld be given by the sportsmen on 
Cotswold, by the warrener with whom he fought, or by the 
bear-ward when Sackerson was loose? Master Shallow, we 
may be sure, would never have troubled himself to push the 
fortunes of his kinsman Slender, if he had not been beholden 
to him for something beyond the occasional services of his 
man Simpl& What could Msster Slender do for the Justice, 
bat look after his hounds and hawksT Such a hai^er-on was 
a recc^jnised part of the establishment of an old-fashioned 
country gentleman. 

To join in the justice's sports, the yeomen of the country 
and bargesses of the neighbouring towns were made heartily 
welcome, after the good old fashion which still survives 
in the custom of the English hunting field. The name of 
one only of the company thus assembled can be stated with 
ftbaolnte certain^, for he has recorded the incidents of each 
sport with an accuracy unattainable even to the highest 

fsnius save by actual experience. It is the name of Wmiam 
bakespeare. 

It so happens that by a cnrioos train of circumstances 
I became possessed of a record of certain events in the 
history of this Bobert Shallow and his fellows, which took 
place in the autumn of the year 1686. The story is as 
follows. In my boyhood I was a frequent visitor at an old- 
fashioned faonse in one of the southern counties of Ireland, 
the home of a family of English descent. The first of the 
race who settled in Ireland obtained a grant of a portion of 
the vast estates forfeited by the Earl of Desmond. Sir 
William (so he was known in the family) gave his name 
to a massive square tower or keep, the oldest part of the 
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rambling ud dilapidated resideneo of bm desoendanta A 
chroniclQ in stone, tbe old hoaae piewnted to the eye a 
sensible record of the vieiaeitadeB endtned by tlie adc^t«d 
country of Sir William. The entiance hall had been the 
refectory of a Cistercian abbey, foonded by tbe piety of 
some forgotten Geraldine. Thia porticm of tbe ancient 
building bad been iDCon>orated with the massive castie 
erected by Sir William, for the conetruction of which the 
remainder of the oonventnal bnildings served as a eon- 
venient qnany, The abbey chorch indeed was spared, and 
mouldered bud at band, scarcely ooneealed from 8%bt by 
thickly growing laurels. Of Sir William's eastle, one tower 
only remained. The rest (A the building had been de- 
moUshed by one of Cromwell's lieutenants. Tbe earth- 
works on which bis cannon were planted, known to this day 
as Cromwell's Camp, are fJainly traceable in an ai^jacent 
field. For several generations, the deeeendaots of Sir 
William Roomily surveyed the desolatim of his caatle from 
the tower which bore hu name ; but as times improved they 
constructed out of the ruins a moderate-si»d dwellii^- 
boose, in the style of sotemn hideomuws which prevailed 
in tbe early years of the Georges. Tbe upper room in Sir 
William's tower had always a strange fascinatiim tor my 
imagination. It was used as a lomber-toom, and contained 
a mixed assortment of broken furniture, <dd newspapers and 
account books, oaken boxes, and worm-eaten books too 
unsightly tor tbe book-cases which lined the walls of tbe 
room beneath, dignified by the name of the library. 

In course of time the old place paasod into the poeaeasioiL 
of a more distant relation ; and, my own employments 
leading me into different paths, I' had all but f orgottut Sir 
Williim's tower, when I dianoed to meet its owner in a 
London street I dined with him at his hotel, and Ustesed 
to bis lamentations over the state d the country, by which 
I nnderstood him to mean the neglected oonditioo of fox 
oorerts and the desbnetitHi of foxes. After dinner he 
produced a handle of mooldy papers closely written over 
in an antique hand, which, he said, had been fomd among 
some title deeds in an oakea* chest in Sir William's tower. 
He bad tffoi^ht thun with him, thiplring that some one 
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mi^t toll him nbai thej wen about " I tried to make 
than oat," said m; vcathj \rinama.n ; « bat I could not get 
mrf tax. There is a lot of rubbish about lyme-hounds, 
^waatiMjh, bontiag at force, and hawking, that I cannot 
make bead or tail ol But the fellow is no sportsman, for 
ha calls the hounds ' d(^8,' and aaya a fox may be killed by 
gins, anaree, as well as b; hunting, so that joa get rid of the 
vermin anyhow. When I came to that, I CMild read no 
more. Bat I tbonsht that somebody might make something 
of it However, I^ glad I met wi^ yon. You're welcome 
to it It'a of no use to me." 

I took the papers home, and on ezamimnc; them I found 
that they oonsiated of a joomal, in which uie writer (who 
was evident^ Sir "William, the founder of the family) had 
recorded wiUi much minutenees the events of some days 
ment at his father's house in OlonceBtersliire in the autumn 
of 1586, shortly before be left Ei^jland to adventure for 
Irdond. Hie joomal was kept, the writer said, to preserve 
fcff old age a record of the happiest days of his life. The 
namtiw heffjm with a moQCvable chase of a hart far into 
the Ootawold hills, and proceeds to tell of sport with the 
faUow deer in the park of some Gloucestershire justice, 
apparently a IritrnmaTi of the writer. Yarioas experiences 
in hawking are narrated, together with some matters of a 
petaooal aature, relatang to the writer and one Uiatresa 
Anne whose EatW was a Ootswold man, and an old friend 
ol the justice. 

ICy interast was excited no less by the date of the maon- 
eciipt, than l^ its association with Sir William's tower, for 
I had long been a stadent of Elizabethan titeratuie, and had 
taksn pains to make myseU aoqnainted with the manners 
and eastoma d the age of Shake^eare, Bacon, Marlowe, 
Bod Jonaon, and Spauer. As I read cmd re-read the 
namtivA^ I became more and more oonsdoua of living in 
the midst of scenes with which I had been long familiar. 
Hie seoaatiaa was borne in on me of having heud all this 
before, I knew not how or when. By degrees the figures, 
haiy and undefined at first, b«^ to assume definite forms. 
Them wm so Tii^-t-v4»p the Gtoooestecshire jostice for any 
othar tban Ifaster Shallow, and this due onoe obtained, U 
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was easy to identify Abraham Slender, Jnstdoe SOence, Will 
Squele, and the rest The writer was evidently a man of 
some edncatiou. He had been btoaght up at Oxfoid, and 
was a member of one of the Inns of Court From his 
references to a sister named Ellen, and to Justice Shallow as 
his kinsman, I had no doubt whatever as to his identity. 
He was plunly William, the son of the G-Ioacestershire 
gentleman whom we know by the name of Silence. 

Shot, And how doth my good cousin SUence t 

Sil, Good morrow, good couain Shallow. 

SJutl. And how doth my cousin, your bedfellow t and your 
fairest daughter and mine, my god-daughter Ellen t 

SiL Alas, a black oueel, cousin Shallow I 

Shal, By yea and ney, hit, I date eay my cousin William is 
become a good scholar : he is at Oxford still, is he not I 

SiL Indeed, sir, to my cost 

Shal. A' must, then, to the inns o' court ehoitiy. 

2 Sen. IV. ill 2. 3. 

There were frequent references to some stranger from a 
neighbouring town, a visitor at the house of one whom I 
identified as Clement Perkes of the Hill — the honest yeo- 
man for whose knavish antagonist William Visor of Woncot 
the countenance of the justice was bespoken by his serving- 
man Davy. This young man, carelessly mentioned at first, 
seemed to acquire a strong and unaccountable influence 
over the writer's mind. There was a time when I hoped to 
convince the world that the nameless stranger in Qloucester- 
shire was none other than William Shakespeare. With this 
view I collected from time to time, and interwove with the 
narrative, the various passives in his works which led me to 
believe that he had men an actor in the scenes described 
by the diarist But I have long since given np all idea of 
proving to the satisfaction of another mind this, or, indeed, 
any oUier proposition, except that the three angles of a 
triangle are eqaal to two right aisles, or certain other truths 
similarly proved, and equuly interesting. And now, when 
I read over the result of my labours, I have little hope that 
any one in this critical age will accept my explanation of 
the mysterious visitor to Cotswold, and I have some fears 
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lest Sir William and his joanial may have to be sacrificed 
to the doabts of an anbelieving generatioD. 

After all, what a book co&tEuns is of more importance to 
the reader than the story of bow it came to be written ; and 
the most sceptical reader of these pages cannot question the 
fact that Shakespeare tells yon here, in his own words, his 
thonghts and memories of country life. The hcnaely scenes 
and nnintellectnal pursuits on which his mind loved to 
dwell may not be nnworthy the attention of youra And it 
seems to me that his record of experiences in country life 
may in some sense be regarded as a fragment of an auto- 
biography : in a limited sense only, and in relation to out- 
ward matters, but to facts which he thought of much, and 
which seriously affected the course of his life: one, more- 
over, which we may value in the utter hopelessness of any 
revelation, in his writings or elsewhere, of the inner life and 
real eeit of the man Shakespeare. 

Vainly have succeeding generations beaten against the 
bars of the impenetrable reserve in which he has enclosed 
himself. In despair, some have fallen back on their inner 
consciousness, and have t^ereont developed theories, hy- 
potheses, and transcendental criticisms. Others ransack 
archives and registers. These, at all events, discover truth, 
but mostly in the shape of parchments and entries in worm- 
eaten books in which the name of Shakespeare is written, 
witJi curious diversity of epelling. 

Take any ' life of Shakespeare : ' strip it of extracts from 
r^;;istera, copies of conveyances, exemplifications of fines, 
bondi^ wills, pedwreea of Arden, suits for tithes, grants of 
ums, records of Stratford; these, and such-like, are nothing 
but le^ evidence going to prove that be and others were 
bom and married ; that they bought, sold, and dealt with 
property, like Uieii fellows; and finally died and were 
btined.^ What remains of the man or of his life I 

* I allow tbcM wordi to roiiijn a* they mre written, Mme jttn bebn 
the pabliwtion of the formei editjoo, for they fturlj repreeent the remit 
of an attempt to g^n aome knowladn of the lib of Shakeapeare bj tiie 
a than sTulaUK The atudent of to^lay is in ■ diSarant poaition. Bj 
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We know that he lived in the conotry town of Stntfmd, 
prob&blj until hia twenty-third year, and it is likely that he 
exohaoged this life for London, not <ii tree <^(Hce, but under 
some sort <rf compulsion. We know that he inveeted hii 
earniogs in the purchase of property about Stratford, tad 
finally in building a house, whither he retired while stall in 
the full splendour of his fame as a poet, and (what he woald 
seem to have valued more) in the height of hia fortune u a 
manager: that he never troubled himself to collect or adit 
his plays : and that he ceased to write for l^e stage some 
years before his death, which to<^ place somewhat suddenly 
(it is said) when he was yet iu middle life. We may, if we 
please, b^eve certain traditiona The most venentble of 
these was current in Stratford in f^e aeventeenUi century, 
and can be traced to several independent sources. It is toe 
well-known deer-stealing stoiy, t^ns recwded in its earliest 
and crudest form by the Bev. Homaa Daviee, a Gloaoester- 
shire clergyman, who died in 1707 : ' Muofa ff-vea to all un- 
Inckinesse in stealing venison and mbbite ; puticularly tnmi 
Sir Lucy, who had him oft whipt and sometimes imprucmed, 
and at last made him fiy his native oooutry to hia great 
advancemfflit.' It was generally said at Stratford that his 
wife and chOdren nsnained there, and that when his fortunes 
began to mend he spent each autumn with them. There is 
another story, traceable also to the seventeenth century, 
according to which his skill in the matter ot horses enabled 
him to earn a livelihood on hia arrival in London — distancing 
all competitors in care of theatre-goers' borsea, bo that boys 
at the Uieatre door (says the story) traded on his noma, and 
wtmld say, " I am Shakespeare's m^, sir." 

I care not to discuss which is more probable, tiie sob* 
stantial trutii Of these stories, or their entire fabrication ; nor 
yet the further question, how it came to pass that when 
people invented stories about Shakespeare (if they did invest 
them) they thought of deer and horses. Shakespeare's love 

temponrjr Dotiow collected by Ur. Hnghw in The Prmm t^ S l iatt y ii ar*, he 
Bia^ Bttun to an loqusiDUnca with the man Shakotpeare, not. iudned, 
■atuCjing, but fuller than is attainable in the case of anj othor dramatirt 
of the age, with the eioeptioD of Ben JoDton, who lirta snoh bafon tfat 
pobiio, and lored to take tham into hit ooaManoa. 
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of the ooantry needa no iUaBtntd<m trom tbs g'^'^p ^ 
Stntford. It is a simple matter of tact that the life UTed 
in Warwicksbiie had for him sune charm sofficieDt to with- 
draw him from tiw fall life (rf LotMiou, fotaakiug the 
wit-combata of the Mermaid tavern for a qtiiet gtane fd 
dKrrel-board at the Falcon with John Combe. It is also a 
matter of fact tiiat bia mind was at all ttmes so poeeassed 
with imaf^ and reoolleotions of EngliBh rural life, tliat be 
refrained not from attribating a like poaeesBion to men of all 
aorta and oonditiona, regardleaa of time, place, <» drcom- 
staoca Prospero sets on his S{»rit6 in hunter's langoage, 
by namea weU known in Gloucestershire keniwls. Ulysses 
oomparee Achilles talking in bis tent to a hart kee{xng 
thicket The fallen CieMr ai^gesta to Antony a noble 
hart, whoee forest was the woiid, bayed and slain by blood- 
stained banters. Titos Andronioos proclaims a solemn 
huBtii^ after the fashion of Gloncestershire. Egyptians, 
Athenians, and Bomans are intimately aoqoaiuted with the 
oooraii^ mafiehea of Cotswold. EoderuKi of Venice and 
Fandants of Troy speak the language of English sportstnm, 
Ibeaeu hnnta the conntiy roimd Athens with hoanda as 
tborooghly En^ish as was the horse of Adonis. The flowen 
of Wanmksbire blossom in every dime, and we encounter 
in the most unlikely places the familiar characters of ratal 
lif»— nnder a peDt-hoaae at Meesina, in the cottage of a 
Bohemian sheiKMrd, and in the hall <d an Italian noUe. 

Shakespeare wrote no drama of country manners. IHm 
life of woods and fields was to bim somwung more than 
a Bcaoe for the actkn of a play or twa It is Ae atmoe- 
^lere in which the poet aad the cteaturea of his faniT' live, 
mofvc, and hare tiieir being. His reminiaoeuoea are scattered 
thzoo^^iont his woAs — h^ a little and tltere a little. And 
it seems to me Uiat his scattered bints gain rather than loae 
in signifioanee, when they are taken from a context with which 
tiiey bare often bat slight connection, and are grouped witii 
other passages inspired by a oommon idea. 

Some sort of interpretation tiiey need ; for the pursuits 
and pastimee of the sixteenth oentury have, for the moat 
part, disappeared with the physical aspect of Uie country, 
and without some explanation or illastration su^^tions 
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and hints of the past might not be onderstood. Of field 
sports, none are geoerally praotiBed after the faahion of 
three centuries ago, with the exception of hare hunting in 
an unenclosed country ; and even the hare is now pursued 
with other horses and other hounds. Woodlands have been 
felled. Vast tracts of arable laud, then tilled hy village 
commoners on the open field system, have been enclosed 
and allotted in severalty. What were once tracks across 
heather-clad or swampy wilds, the home of red deer and 
native horses, are now macadamised highways, separated 
from richly cnltivated fields by banks and hec^rows. The 
natural landmarks of hill and river remain ; bat even they 
have suffered change, and if Master Shallow were now to 
revisit his Gloucestershire manor, the only object which 
could satisfy him beyond doubt of its identity is the tower 
of the vilhge church. 

If we would realise in some d^ree the England of three 
centuries ago, we must seek it in the moorland districts 
of the west, where the general elevation of the surface has 
restricted the area of cmtivation to the bottoms, and to the 
lower slopes of the bitls. Vast tracts of upland remain 
unenclosed, the haunt of red deer and moorland ponies. 
There also primitive manners linger, and ancient sport 
survives. The hart is hunted as he was hunted throughout 
England when Elizabeth was Queen. The NobU Arte of 
Venerie is still cited as an authority. The village fair ; the 
wrestling green : the songs and catches of villagers in the 
inn kit<£en ; parson and yeoman discoursing by the covert 
side on the mysteries of woodcraft ; the hare bunt an the 
unenclosed hillside ; the ' assembly ' on the opening day of 
the banting season ; the ' mort o' the deer ' in the moorland 
stream ; the frank recognition of differences of rank ; the 
old-world games ; the harvest-home dinner ; are all stray 
wafts of the Elizabethan age. No more than distant 
mutterings of the storms which have since then broken 
over England have reached the lonely moors of Eze and 
Barle, and merry England, like the setting sun, lovii^ly 
lingers on the hiUsides of the west. 
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CHAPTER II 

HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

I with the morniug'i lore haTS oft made aport. 
And like » forester, the groTe* nwj tre»d. 

A Midtummer Nifht't IJrtam. 

Thk juBtioe'a deer park had been eooloBed under a royal 
licence at a tame when a man conld do more take to himaelf 
without lawful title the right to emp&rk ftnimRlH fuw 
naivree, than he might assume coat-armour, a barony, a 
manor, or the estate of esquire. These things were then 
clearly nnderstood, and mistakes never occurred. The park 
was extensive and well stocked with fallow deer. Of red 
deer th»« were none, for an old prejudice of woodcraft, 
since exploded, forbad the keeping of deer of different species 
within Uie same pale.^ 

Otttdde the park, a valley, thickly wooded, extended 
upward to the higher level of Cotswold. Through this 
western valley a crystal trout stream hurried downward to 
join the Severn S^ It was the 'peculiar river' of the 

Sstice. But in defiance of his rights, youngsters from 
orsley and Wonoot would grope for tronts under the 
stones with which its bed was strewn, and catch them by 
tickling as they lay among the weeds in its sunny shallows. 
But the horsemen who now follow its course are not 
thinking of the stream or of its inhabitants. As they slowly 
ascend the narrow path (or trench, as it was called in the 
language of woodcraft), they look around on every side for 
somettung which they evidently came forth to find in this 
sequestered valley. The elder leads the way. His homely 
dreisB of russet brown, his keen eye and manly air, proclaim 
him an honest and independent yeoman. He is Clement 

1 Bhirlej'i BitgltA Dter Partt, 
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Ferkes of the HilL The yoonger man's lofty cast of 
features and gentle bearing sa^^eat a higher station. Thoae, 
however, who limited their observation to costume and 
outward matters wonld set him down as a acrivener or 
' lawyer's clerk, or poasibly a schoolmaster, from some neigh- 
bonnng town. He is the nameless stranger of the journal 

" Here they be," says Clement Ferkes to his companion, as 
they emerge from a tangled thicket "Here be th' assembly. 
The justice ha'n't come, but the Berring-men ha' spread the 
cloths, and Davy and William Yisor of Woncot be tasting 
the wines." 

The scene which met the eyes of the younger hotseman 
as he joined his friend would to the eye of a modern looker- 
on suggest a picnic, but a aixteeutii- century spcniiBnian 
wonld easily reoognise the preparations for the 'assemUy* 
or outdoor dinner, wi^ which our ancestors inai^niated the 
solemn hunting of the hart, when procUiiced on some note- 
worthy occauon, or in honoor ot a distai^;nished visiter. 

A level spot of bright green turf met the eye, over- 
shadowed by many an oak, ' whose antique root peepe out 
Upon the brook, which brawls along tiiis wood.' ' Of audi 
a spot the soldier-poet George Oasooigne wrote : 
Who liat by me to leame Aesembly for to make 
For Eeysar, Eyng, or comely Qaeene, for Lord or Ladlee' sake : 

Or where, and in what sort it ahoold prepared be, 
Marke well my wordes, and thanke me tiitai, for thankea I naue 
in fee. 
The place should fint be pight <m pleuant gladsome greeoe, 
Yet under shade of stately traes, where little snnne is aeene, 

.And neare aoiH fooataine apnag whoeo (duyBtalle nuuuBg 
streames 
May helps to coole the |»Tn)iing heate ycaught by Fhcebns' baimes. 

Where breath of westame windes may calmely yield content, 
Where casemente neede not opened be, when ayre is sever pent, 

Where shade may seme for shryne and yet ttw sunne at hands. 
Where beantie neede not quake for cold, ne yet with sunne be 
tande.1 

" >*. r«t i. a 1. ai. 

book ftom whioL 
o in those pages s 
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nw aasembly is to be held at noon,' aod as the how 
qpnaehea, gaut aermkg-mm, dad in their mastflr'B bloe 
ooats and wearing hjo badge on their sleeres, appear on the 
■eene, leading heavily laden pack^hcMsea, more bimgrj- 
lookiug than themselTee. First comes the butler, whose 
jade carriee baskets, packed with black-jacks of ale and 
Sagona of wine. Setting these to eool in the nuuting brook, 
the bntler spreads on the lerellest porticui of the turf a laiga 
linen doth, on which be phwce Mma score of trmchers and 
knivea. Next eooie 'Wutiam eook' and hie men, and as 



Hmj unlade their paA-hcoses thejr affiml ^>petising gUmpaea 
of cold flwniB, loins of veal, neate' tongnes powdeced. 
rRMsagos and other saTonry knadm and kicksbaws. evidentiy 



prorided for the entertainment of a numerona company. 

The explanation ftt the scene ia soon givtu. Master 
Petr^ a man ol note in theae parts, had just thought h<»ae 
a fair and wealthy bride^ the lady Katharine, and the 
hnttiiw was ptoclumed in theor btmour. The jastice had 
iosstea that none of the pocq) and olroamstanoe of the 
noUe art of venery should be onitted. For Blaster Fetie 
had fenvdled mncb, and Master Shallow would not have 
htm say that a Gloooestersbiie justice yielded to any in due 
abBtentoK of the caremoniee ol the dtaae. On ordinary 



Arta ot TMMrfo er HmditiJt, wWtto ii hu^lad Md lat «nt ths Votaia, 
Matam mod Profntim of nnataH Kmdik OhaoM. togethar with the order 
r bow to Hnnte and kill MMtrone of tltem. n*naUt«d uid 



odltatad fof the plsMnro of all noblBowti and gmtUmBn, oat of th« bast 
•MKUad aatbani, wbiob bMM writt«) aaTthiig aaNatning tha tama : and 
tWBwd mto Hab ordar and vnpir tannaa aa aia niad ban, in tbia noble 
Badma of Bnglaad.' Tha JtToUt^rO waapabliabad in lG75br Oht 
Baikar, and ia nasallj bound witii TarbanUa^ Bodt if Ibrnktmni, v 
\j BaAar in tba aama yaar. Tha naM of tha tnaalator m ' 
not givan. I baxa in a Mta on Tht BmIc ^ ^ari giran aoma nawina uv 
donbtbu tha antbonbip of Tnibwrile, to whom it baa baan aaoribad, and t 
find that mj donbti aia aharad by tha aditor of Th» Mader tjf Gam4. Tha 

—' — a aoataina a nvmbar tf poattaal aOiaiona ocmtribatad hy C 

— "^eotbaeof thaaarlWat Bnidi-'^ -'^- '•" "■-' "'- 



bra.' It la for tta moat part a tnoalation of La TmurU, a well-known 
•mik by Jaanaa dn Vonilkini^ MMiahad faa IHl, wbidt want tbmi^ man 
aditiMia. Moat ef tha woodonta in Th» tTM* ArU an bonowad from titu 
bo<^ bat that rapnaanUitf tha aMambly U wisinaL SeTsral of tha wood- 
Bftta hsTs been rapiadiicad bj Vi, Hedloj PaA in a aariaa of artielaa in tha 
Baimimtim JfivmAw, eatitlad, OU SptrHHt PHkU. 
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occasions no auob formalities were obeenred. When the 
joatice rode a-hanting it was ofloaUy after dinner, bnt when 
Master Slender had his will, the welkin tang from early 
dawn with sound of horn and ciy of hounds, and merry 
shouts of ' hunt's up ' chased away the lingering shades of 
night 

Unwillingly, and with no expectation of a day's hnntiDg 
after his mind, Abraham Slender proceeded to carry out bis 
kinsman's behests, and to oi^anise a solemn hunting, accord- 
ing to the use of princes and honourable persons. After all, 
the bounds were the justice's, and he must be obeyed He 
might have consoled himself with the reflections that in 
matters of the chase, if the master proposes he certainly 
does not dispose, and that the unexpected generally occurs. 
But Master Slender, as we know, had not sufBcient phil- 
osophy to keep him from quarrelling at a bear-baiting, and 
hia temper to-day ia none of the sweetest 

The hour of noon drew near aa Ferkes and his companion 
reached the place of the assembly. The clatter of hoofs 
and sound of voices announced the approach of a large party 
from the direction of the HalL The justice led the way. 

"Good morrow, good morrow, hon«t neighbour Ferkes, 
thou art welcome, thou and thy friend. Nay, keep a good 
heart ! for if judgment was given aeainat thee at the 
sessions, 'twas no fault of thine, oi of uiy suit Thou hast 
been always a good neighbour, and a true friend of the 
deer. Thy turn will " 

The rest of the sentence was lost The justice stopped 
short when his eye caught William Visor of Woncot, who 
stepped obsequioiisly forward, cap in band, and with bended 
knee wished hia worahip good day, hoped hia health was 
good, and received the justice's welcome aa it had been the 
benediction of a bishop. 

By the time these greetings were over, the justice and 
his companions bad dismounted, and had handed their 
horses to the oare of their attendanta. Ferkes and hia 
friend, who were unattended, made their horses fast to 
ne^bbouring b-ees, and seated themselves on the turf by a 
cloUi placed at a respectful diatance from that which was 
spread for the justice and his friends. 
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At Master Shallow's r^;ht sat Fetra'a bride, straight and 
slender as the hazel twig, ' as brown in hae As hazel nnts 
and sweeter than the kernels.' ^ Opposite sat her husband. 
We know him as Fetiuohio, maaquerading in the thin 
disgoise of a Yeroneae; a di^uise quickly thrown aside 
when he reaches his coimtry house, and rates Nathuiiej, 
Gregory, and Philip after the fashion of a Gloucestershire 
ooontiT gentleman. There was an affected plainness in his 
aUire, oat a close observer would infer from bis appearance 
and manner that he bad seen somewhat of foreign countries 
and CO arts. 

His next neighbour, Master Abraham Slender, was open 
to no such imputation. Never, indeed, had he qnitted 
Glonceetershire, save on one occasion some two years ^o, 
of which we have heard somewhat, when he accompanied 
bis uncle Master Shallow on a visit, certainly to Windsor, 
and for aught we know to London. Kever again will he be 
induced to leave his native county. " London," he is wont 
to say, " may be a mighty fine plaoe. But Glouceaterabire 
is the place for a gentleman. Why, not a soul here but 
knows who I be, and do& to me accordingly. Whereas 
when I was in Windsor I might as well be a scholar or an 
ordinary man, for aU the worship I had when I went 
abroad." 

Old Jostdce Silence is there of course, with his son 
William and his dark-eyed daughter Ellen, Master Shallow's 
god-daughter — ^"a black ousel'' her father would call her 

> ram. of SkroB, a. 1. 2ES. 

■ 2 jS'rm. iT. lii. 2. 9. Both thnuht* and blaohbirds wen incliided in 
tlia oUm ' oumL' a bUok odmI timpl; meuis * bUokbird. Bnmattei won 
not admirad in Tudor dajn. Tha 'woman colonred ill' (Sonaet ciIJT,}, 'm 
black aa ball, aa dark aa night' (Sonnet oilvii), moat bare possaaaed itrong 
eonntn'iMJaiiaing chunu to oonqaat the po«t'i objeotioa to her colour. Her 
eomiJaxiim ia 'dan,' and 'blaokwirea rtow on her head' (Sonnet ozii.). 
Thii pngndioe rarriTet in the om of the void 'bir' to denote light In 
ookmr, in ooqjnnotiaa with noh wordi aa hair and oomplaxlon. It ii nld of 
Be»tri«.! Iffcir-faoed, 

8ht would iweM* the gentlenuin ihoold be her sitter ; 
If black, why. Nature, drawing or an antique, 
Hade » foul blot JfwA jido, iii. 1. 01. 

la thararora no need for oommeutaton to isTent a aajing, »eoordin£ 

» black ouael waa ' ' ■' ■•■-'-— - -- • -■...... 

of bird, M oalled, which M 



to which a black ouaal waa equlTaleut to a black aheep ; 
h ««idom n ' 
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wbraevwr her benttr ma coBmended — but Uack or fair she 
wonld ■eem to find favour in tha eyes d Master Fatnls 
ooosiB FeiduuuH). Thia Ferdiaaad Fetre waa a frcqumfc 
visitor at Fetre Manor.' He bad been a fellow student with 
William Siloice at Gr&ys Inn, of which he is now a 
mwnber; 'to m; coat,' his father always adds, when ha 
annoonoaa the fact, and no doubt with troth ; for while the 
fair EIImi, like Imogen, is aimplT' attired in a riding aoit, *do 
costlier than woald fit a franklin's housewife,'* htx brother 
and his feUow student display all Ute brarery of the Utart 
London fashioa 

Will Sqade and his fair daogbtor Anne had ridden many 
miles to take part in the jostaee's 8(denm hunting. Re ana 
the juatiee had been bocm companions in the olden times — 
fiftf'^Te years ^o, as old Silence nerer fails to remind them 
— when toey heard the obimea at midnight ia all the inns 
of ooort^ 

ShaL I WM once of Clement's Ino, where I think they will 
talk of mad Shallow yet 

SU, You were called ' lusty SbaUow ' then, couiin. 

Shal. By tiifl muB, I was called anytliing ; and I would have 
done any thing indeed too, and roundly too. There was I, and 
httlfl John Doit of StafTordihire, and bla^ George Barnes, and 
Francis Fiokbone, and Will Squele, a Cotawold man ; yon had not 
foor such Bwinge-bucklera in all the inns o^ eonrt again. 

2 Sen. ir. ia ». 18. 

WiU Squele is old no doubt — ^be cannot obooae but be old — 
yet he is hale and hearty, and bis bright eye and rnaaet 
cbeek bespeak the healthineas of hia Cotawold home. 

" Much good may it do your good bearta, preface, profsce," 
said the justice aa the company sat down to meat. Valiant 
trenchermen tbey were for the most part, and lequJied little 
encouragement to do full justice to the repast. Sut there 
comes at length to Tudor aportamen, aa to Homeric heroes, 
a moment when the desire of eating and drinking has been 
expelled. Then comes business. 

lite arrival of this moment was marked by the approaoh 
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of the bantsman to the jrutace to make his report. Yon 
maT' see him on his knees in a woodeut in Tke Noldt Arte} 
pnaanting on a dish the tokens from which the weight and 
age of the hart maj be estimated, describing where he la 
twrboored, and detailing the measur^nent of the impressioD 
of hie slot, or forefoot : 

Lowe I cronche befora the Lordings alL 
Ont of mf Home the feormetB lette I fall ; 
And other ligDefl and tokens do I tell 
To Biake them hope the Hsrte vaxj like them well. 
tbm ib*f oommande that I the wine ehoald taste, 
So hiddas mine Arte ; and so my thiote I baste,* 

Kov it BO happens that Master Silence, with another 
preeent at the assemblj, had been oQt betimes with the 
huDtaman and the forester. He tells in his diary the story 
of the hunting, b^inoing before the dawn of day ; for to 
harbonr a stag, or to take a purse, you must 'go by the 
mooD and the seven stars, and not by Fhcsbua'* 

^al. Many then, eweet wag, when tfaon art king, let not ua 
that are squires of the nij^fs body be called thieves of the day's 
btSDty ; let ns be Diana'a f oreater^ gentlemen of the afa&de, millions 
of the moma : And let men say we be men of good government, 
being governed, as the aea is, by onr noble and chaste mistrees the 
mocm, onder whose comtenanee we steal 1 Sen. IF. i. 2. SG. 

Among the dnties of the forester is to aid the hontsman 
in harbouring the deer ; finding out where he has made his 
lair, and whether be may be yet found there when the time 
has come for him to be hnnted. And so Theseus, when he 
wonld show Hippolyta sport with his hounds, bred out of 
the Spartan kind, gave hia orders to the forester betimes : 
Go, one of you, find oat the forester ; 
For now onr obeerration is perform'd ; 
And since we have the rawaid of the day. 
My love shall hear the music of my honnda. 
Uncouple in the weitem valley : let them go : 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester. 

Mids. N. Dr. It. 1. 108. 
I See Not* 2, p. 13. 

* ^1* BUton prODonnoad by the Hnntmun. — Tk* IftibU ArU. 
■ 1 Am. ir. L 3. 19. 
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On thifl ocoasion, as on maaj others, the akill of the 
bantsman and of the forestei vna not unaided. That honest 
yeoman, Clement Feikes of the Hill, bad of late suffend 
much of a great hart,' which bad ravened his fields, wasting 
more than he destroyed, bitimt here and there an ear of 
com, and for the sake of a single favourite morsel uprooting 
entire plants, after the manner of fastidious old males of the 
species red deer. He had seen him, in the evening twilight, 
Mowsiog among bis smaller cattle, and had noted the pointe 
which be boie on his wide and massy antlers. From long 
obeervaUon the yeoman knew well the haunta and habite 
of the deer, both in summer when they fed on his oats and 
turnips, and in winter when they were driven to eat strange 
rood : Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheetB, 
The barks of tieei thou browaed'st. 

Ant. <md CUo. I i. 66, 

Now this hart was wont, having made a hearty meal at 
goodman Perke's expeitse, to betake himself a little before 
dawn to a neighbouring wood, in the depth of whose shade 
he had often found refuge from the many terrors with which 
daylight ia beset in the eyes of a hunted beast of the 
forest.' But on the night before the assembly his move- 

' Th« nule T«d dwr u now ordinuily oalled ft it^, tha fenule s hind, Mid 
Ui« yoQug ft oftlf. In the dUritt's tima th« gtnerio term for th< nule wu 
'liftit.' Bnt if JDQ would Bpuk in the striat lanfOip of woodoratt, yon 
would call bimin thefir*t jaftr 'ft Hind oftlfe, on cftlfo, tbs leoond yeera jop 
llull oftU him ft Broket ; tLe third tmto yoa sbftll call bim a Spft^ad : tfaa 
fonrth 7«are joa ahall oall him > Btaf^ni ; the fift ycftre yon slull aall him 
ft Stag [ the dit jeara, 70a aball oall nim a Hart .... But it the Icing or 
qvHQ* dot hnnt or chftoe him, aod ha escape awa; alius, then after aach 
ft boDlinK or ohaoing he ia csiled Hart Bojall.' (Manwood, Tlu Fontt 
Lavm, 169S.) Thenoeforth, after proclamation, he wia free to retmrn to the 
fonat (rom whenoe he oame, and no man might meddle with a hart rojftl 
prodaimad. Mr. Hunter {Illtutrationa <^ SuAtmart) enggeata that what 
Ueaar aaid of Cleopatra that ahe * being royal. Took bar own waj,' (^nl. and 
OIm t. 2. S89), t£a lioanoa aooordad to the hart royal to go hit own waj wfta 
praaent to bit mind ; ftnd certftinlj inatanoae may be fonnd in Shakaamare 
of similar ooneeita. Tb« atag, or hart, at aiz jeara of age abonid liave 
ftoqnirad ' hii righta,' — that ii to aaj, the brow, baj, and trey aoUera — ftnd 
twO';pointa on top of each horn. The modem naa of the term 'royal' to 
denote a stag with all hit righta and three on top, is altogether inaocnrate, 
and wjtbont warranty of any writer of authority on woodonTL 

* Manwood contrasts the beasts of the forest— tba hart, the hind, tbe 
Lara, the Inwt and the wolf—with the beaata of tbe ohaai^ or of the field — 
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THE HART IS FOUND 19 

mentB had been watched from an adjoining copse by e^r 
eyes. In the uncertain light, dim shadows could be (us- 
cemed flitting across the cornfields which lay between the 
Hill and the woods of Shallow HalL They were deer 
beyond doubt, but was the great hart among them ? As the 
light improved, Perkes and his companion descended to the 
field, and examined the place whence the deer had departed. 
The gronnd was too hud to preseire the slot, or impression 
of the foot of deer ; but evidence of their presence was not 
long wanting. Here some tender ' springs ' or shoots bad 
been croimed greedily. This was the work of a hind. 
Further off were stalks of oats with half the ear bitten oft 
This was more like the delicate feedii^ of a hart Next 
they examine a patch of tomips which Perkes, a farmer 
of advanoed views, bad sown in the open. There they lie. 
Borne bitten in the groimd, but others uprooted and tossed 
recklessly around. This is beyond doubt the work of the 
beast which they have come to seek. The heart of the honest 
yeoman leaps for joy ; for what was the spoiling of his crops 
weighed i^&inst the certain^ of a glorious day'^ sport 1 

Now must the huntsman bs sent for. Before he arrives the 

deer will have lain down in their lain, and may be harboured 

wiUioat fear of disturbing them, due caution being observed. 

But, look, tha morn, in maset mantle dad, 

Walks o'«T the dew of yon high eastward hill. 

Samlet, i. 1. 166. 

As they await the himtsman, Perkes and his companion 
note the progress of the dawn, and mark 

vih&t e&viom stieaks 
Do lace the seTerinff clonda in yonder east ; 
Night's candles ate Dumt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

Bom. and JvJ, iiL 6. 7. 
tlie btiDk, the doe, the fox, the mtrteo, and the roe. The former feed b; 
night, and ' make their abode ill the daytime in the great ootiBrti and Moret 
places Id the wood*.' 'Aooording, m tne pvphet Danid eaith in bis 104th 
PwlitM, Thmt DMjfcMf iarkwtt Out U may Ut might, wlurtin all Ou itaiU 
^ At fitml doe mtmtt.' Fortbvnnore, 'it doth appeare br the prophet 
Danid m the SOth Psalm*,' that there are also beasts of the field, which sre 
the beasts of the ohase; nr 'agalnebeesalth: IkiurwaUOufoMuv^onOi* 
womtUttrm, and At wildt itaiitt i/ Atfaldt art miitt,' 
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an HOW THE HAOT WAS HABBOURSD 

How is it that in Sbakaspeare we find the traeBt jactnree of 
the glories of the Bonrise ? He tells ns himself : 

I with the moTning'a lors have oft mad« iport^ 
And, like a forester, the grovea m&j trewil, 
ETen till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptnne with fair bleamd beama, 
Toms into yellow gold hia aalt green atreama. 

Midt. N.Dr.Tii.%. 389^ 

Poets loTe to deBoribe the evening twil^ht, and the aplen- 
donrs of the setting son. They speak of that which they 
hftve' Been. Bat the sportsman must be np betimes, and 
watch HbB ragaries of the weather, on wbicb bis prospects of 
sport depend, and if he should happen to turn poet, De may 
tell us his experiences.* 

Fall man J- a ^orions morning ha;Te I seen 
natter the monntoin-tope with sovereign eje, 
Kisaing with golden face the meadowa green, 
Gilding pale atreama with heaTenly alcnam; ; 
Anon permit the baseat dooda to ride 
With ugly rack on hia celaatial faoa, 
And from the foilom world hia vieage bide, 
Stealing onseen to west with Uiia diagrace. 

Amnef xxxiiL 

The Ban had risen over Cotewold before William Silence 
and the bantsman joined Perkes and his friend in the field. 
The hnnteman brought with him bis liam-hound. This was 
a pure-bred blood-hound, used in those days for finding and 
hubouring the deer. He was so called because he was 
held in hand by means of a leather strap called a liam ; a 
Norman-French term of venery, derived Rom ligamen. He 
was all nose and no cry, being used to hunt absolutely 
mute.* Be was sometimes called alot-hound (ScoUux sleuth- 
hound), because he drew on the slot or footmark of the deer ; 
and Bometimefl a limer or lym, as in Edgar's catali^e ol 



8 ffm. VI. li. 1. 21. 

* 7t. Uinien : ObieM ^« bb pedant pdnt (Xa Vmtriiy 
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MufafiE^ grajhonnd, mongnl grim, 
Hound or ifMiiiel, bnch or Ijrm, 
Or bobtail tike or tnmdle-tail ; 
T<an will make them veqi and wail : 
For, with thiowing thtu m; head, 
Dogi le^i the hatch, and aU are fled. 

K. Lear, ill 6. 71. 

Holding his honnd by the liam, the hnntsman advanced 
towudfl ue place where the deer had been seen, after the 
fashion described in Qeorge Goacoigne's verses in The JfijbU 
Arte, entitled The BUaon prownmeed 2iy the Svmtsman. 

I am the Hnnte^ wfaidi tattte and earel; rTie, 

Ify bottdl filde with wine in any wiM ; 

Twoo dtane^tB I drinke, to etay my eteppea withall 

ttx eche note one, bieaiue I wonld not faU. 

Tlien take n^ Hownde in liam me behinde, 

The atatel; Harte in fijrth or fell to finde, 

And irtiileB I aeeke hia alotte where he hath fedde 

The Bweete bjrdes aing, to cheare mj drowsie hedde. 

And when my Honnde doth streyns npon good rent 

I mnat confeaie the eame dothe me content. 

It was not long before the blood-hoond acknowledged 
the line or 'trail ' of Uie hart, straining forwards and 
feidhering, bat giving no tongne. In hunting language, he 
had the hart in the wind. The huntsman then held bim 
short, pulling in the liam, and thus let him draw on the 
line of the hut, until they reached a thickly-wooded part of 
the valley, just oatside the pale of the justice's park. Here 
was plainly mailed the 'entry,' where the deer had dis- 
placed certain branches as he entared the thicket To mark 
the n>ot, the hnntsman'e companions formed a ' blemishing ' 
1^ pladiing down some twigs, so that the place m^t be 
nwwn again. Then the hantsman beat round the wood 
with hia honnd twice or tiirioe, making circoits or 'ring- 
waUn,' one in the open where he conld use his eye to aid his 
hoond, and aootbw in the soent-oanying thicket which 
■ uiTOun ded the wood. He has thna ascertained that the 
> AmK iL 3. 47 i h. fc 109 ; Jbrry Wimt, ir. S. 306. 
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ii HOW THE HART WAS HARBOURED 

hart has not left the wood. Id the soft earUi by the entry 
the print of the fore-foot or slot ia clearly visible. The 
himtem&n takes the measuremeDt. It is plainly that of 
a great hart, showii^ the mettle of the rich pastures of the 
western valley.^ 

Thus had the hart been harboured on the morning of the 
assembly, and the day's sport arranged accordingly. The 
spot for the assembly had been selected in the valley where 
the deer was harboured, but about a mile lower down. The 
hart was to be unharboured in the presence ot the company, 
and forced by means of toils* or nets placed in the way 
which he wonld naturally take, to run into the park at a 
spot where a carefully constructed toil led up to an opening 
in the pale. Once within the park, escape was impossible. 
The justice and his guests could follow the hounds if they 
pleased, or better atiU betake themselves to the hill at the 
upper end of the valley, and enjoy the music of the best- 
tuned cry of hounds in Gloucestershire as — the chorus 
swelled by relay after relay — they pursued the unhappy 
hart from thicket to thicket until, exhausted by heat, fatigue, 
and his weight of flesh, he could run no longer, but was 
forced to stand at bay, and after a short struggle yield his 
life to the sword of the huntsman. 

This mode of pursuit was preferred by the justice to 
what wsa known as hunting at force, or pursuing the stag 
whithersoever he might choose to go in the open country* 

' For * horta bwra their heads tcooiding to ths paaton ud feeds of the 
ooaatiy where the; are bred' {Th* tfobU ArU), u King H«iii7'« toldien 
knew nhen he thus addressed them : 

And you good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made io Aigland, show na bare 

Ths mettle of yoor putore. Stit. V. ui. 1. 2G. 

• SeeXnv'ff. L.vi. S. 3; /uL Om. ii 1. 20fl; SamM,^Xili^; AbL 

omd cue. v. 2. SSI. 

' This is the hunting of the buck or stag ' if thev bee not eon^ed within 
the limits of a parke or p^e, but hane lib«^ to ohuae their waies according 
to their own appetites, whioh of some Eanta-moa ia oald hmiting at fome.' — 
(llarkliam, ConiZartes. Fr. \ foroe de chiens.] The disuse of the toil, or net, 
mark* the amerfniw of a field sport from the nlilittuun epoch in which it 
had its birth. So Ions as the final oanse of hunting was tlie destruction 
of beasts of prey or Uie acquisition of food, the net was nsed to aid and 
expedite the labours of hnntsmen uid hounds. When love of aport became 
the motiTe power, the fnitliiot of the hoimd and the eraft of Ute sportsmau 
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It was fitter for the entertaiiimeiit of gnests, and it brought 
ont tbe qoalitieB of cry for which his hounds had been hied 
for generataone. The justice's hounds, like Theseus', were 
no 'common cry of oars' as Coriolanus was wont to calltiie 
populace, bnt match'd in montti like bells, 

Each under each. A cr; more toneable 
Was nerer hoUa'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 

Midi. N. Dr. iv. 1. ISa 

This result was not attained without careful breeding. 
' If yon would have your kennell for aweetneas of cry then 
yon must compound it of some large d(^ that have deep 
solemn mouths, and are swift in spending, which must, as 
it were, bear the base in the consort ; then a double nomber 
of roaring and loud ringing mouths, which must bear the 
counter toior ; then some hollow plain sweet mouths, which 
must bear the mean or middle part ; and so with these three 
parts of musick you shall make your cry perfect ; and herein 
you shall observe that these hounds thus mixt, do run just 
and eaven together, and not hang off loose from one another, 
which is the vilest sight that may be ; and you shall under- 
stand that this composition is best to be made of the 
swiftest and largest deep mouthed dog, the slowest middle 
sis'd dog, and the shortest l^g'd slender d(^ ; amongst 
these you may cast in a couple or two small single beagles, 
which as sm^ trebles may warble amongst them ; the cry 
will be a great deal the more sweet.' ' Wb&t did it avail to 



■naOBed nato. And PortU mnct have wibiaued sonM neb hnntiDK, «lae ihe 
wonla not bavs mid to NeriM*, 'The bnin nuiy deviM laws for ttie blood, 
bnt a hot temper leap* o'er a oold deoree : raeb a ban U madneM the yonth. 



ia in tboM of Horao*, 

Hanet rab Jove frigido 
Tenator, tenera co^jiigu inunemor, 
Sen Tua at otitalU cerra fidelibna, 
Sen nipit teretM Hanoa aper plagu. 
Bnt when the ehaee, not the death, of a baatt of Ttnery It eolel; in qnaation> 
toila and seta are done awa; with. See an artiote In tbe Quarlerlg Stvian, 
Jan. ISSG, entitled, Our 3piriinif Atutdan. 
' O. Harkbam, OtmUry Coiilmimmli. 
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H HOW THE HABT WAS HARBOURED 

have hooQCle bred for tenor, ooonter tenor, treble and ban, 
when the whole kennel run all bat mote, hnntiDg a hart at 
force over the Cotswold hiils f These were the aentimenta 
of Shallow and manj of his coatemporariea, and so it ia that 
in illustrations of the period you may see the hantonan and 
company furnished with poles and horns, pursuing the deer 
on foot, in a m&nner possible only when he is hontod, not at 
force, but within the confines of a pale. 
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CHAPTER III 

HOW THE HART WAS UMUABBOUBSD 

Ttw MNV fcuhtad deer, thkt lUudi at g^ae, 
Wildl7 detwmuing wHiob mj to flj. Lturtet. 

And now, having learned how the hart was found, and how 
it was intended to hnnt him, let tia go back to the auembly 
where we left t^e hontsman TepoTting to his master ot the 
mze and whereabonta of the harboarea deer. 

"Tis well done, in faith, John Htmt," said the jostic*, 
" 'tifl well done indeed toa A great haft, and in pride of 
greasa Come Master Petre, we will lead the lady Eatherine 
to a vantage ground within the parb, where she may best 
bear the mosio of the ory. Come Cousin Silenoe, come 
Master Sqnele, come on, come on. And my god-dangbtn* 
EUen too, and the tair Ann Sqoele. By the mass, tame was 
when I would have found the dew myself, and harbmited 
him, and onharboared ' him too." 



O^t] 



waksnnallaiid tmbmneUKFox,' Theword't 



hii edition of tbe BoIm 
the hart. Bat it tm in 
book, and it ia k> iwed by 



EbakM^ean. Thn^ enu if oUm indiealioM wan waotiiig, we ooold ban 
bdd that Bdariat tuAth* mm ofCImbetioe wneeiwaged in tht aptxt of 



■hootiDg bUow de«r witii croMbow wnen he eielafaned, ' Hark, the same ia 
nttaed H Ofiitt. iii 3. M), and Oat Hetirj Bolinsbroke had in hia ndnd the 
ehaae €4 the book, lAen be aaaared the Duke <» Yoik that bia aon wonld 
have bond in John of Gavnt a fether ' to ronae hia wronga and ohaae thom 
tottahtj'lBitk. II. a 8.13S}. Neither 'harbonr' not 'nnbarboiu' oooar 
in Sliakaapean in a aportiiig aeaae, nnlaw indeed the nij^tly refbgea of the 
doar, both led and fallow, an mfgeated ia tbe Unee. 

Hy thotuhta do liarbonr with my Silvia nightly, 
And aurea they are to ma that eend them flying i 
25 
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26 HOW THE HART WAS UNHARBOURED 

"Aye, and hunted and killed and powdered and eaten 
him, I warrant," aaid Petre. 

" I' faith, I'd ha' done aDything and rouodly toa But it 
may be. Master Petre, that you or your cooedn Ferdinand 
would yourselves take part in tiie UDbatbooring of the 
game ? " 

" Not I, in faith," said Ferdinand Petre, " the pleasoie of 
the hunt for me, and the toil for those who like it, say I. 
Tis well that some are found to get out of their beds before 
cock-crow, and to tear their flesh in thorny brakes at mid- 
day, and all to see a liam-dog do what a Christian cannot. 
Ill hearken to the music of yonr organs. Master Shallow, 
and let those who love the task blow the bellows." * 

« lightlj, 

iaM thav ue Iviog I 

Two OmLm. 1. HO. 
Bat tliB oooBf hu hia hanov (Coriol. iv. G, 2SS) and ths hare U atarted, 'O, 
the blood more (tin. To ronie « lion thui to atut « h«re 1' (1 Sen. IF, 1. S. 
107). Whan Sir Toby Beloh draw hia avord on SebaatUn, Olivia took the 
ofbnoa as one offered to heraelf, aaTiag to Sebaatiui, 'He itartad one poor 
h«ut of mine in thee ' {TiMffth if. it. 1. 63). Dr. Johuaou writee : ' I know 
not whether here be not an ambiguity intended between heart and hart.' 
. The quibble ia * favonrite one, bnt aaturedl)! it is not intended here. Abao- 
Inte oertainty in Bhakeapeahan ohtidam ia attainable only in r^ard to 
matten of renery and horaemanahip. Bbakaapeara woald u loon write of 
lonainK ft fox aa of atartiss a deei. ' 111 warrant we'll onkennel the fox,' 
aaid Muter ford (JArry wivitj iii. 3. 174), an operation preaent to the mind 
of Hamlet when he tella Horfttio to obeerre hie nuela at the play. 
If his ooonlted gnilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one apeech. 
It ia a damned ghoat that we havs aeen, — Eamiet, iiL 2. 86. 

' The referenoes in the diary to Feidinand Petn are not withont signifi. 



Scanty thonsh they be, they angnat him aa a diaciple of the tl 

" <■ ■ ^ irofSnphnes. He woold be ti " 

temperament of the lady Ea 
With thia knowledge, we can nndentand what Pein meant when. In the 



foahionahle school of Lyly, the anthor ofSnphnes. He woald be therafora, 
■ ■" ' ■ e of the temperament of " ' ' " " 



ity, hateftl to one of the temperament of the lady EaUierine. 

) knowledge, we can nndentand wbftt Pe*"" ' """"" '" "" 

of tuning his shrew, be said to hia aemDt, 
Sirrah, get yon henoa. 
And bid my ooosin Ferdinand oome hither ; 
One, Kata, that yoD most kiss, and be acqu^ted with. 

Tarn. <^SKrao, vf. 1. 163. 



Ellen Silence, and Will Sqaele the Cotswold man, wonld hftTS for 

remained namea and nothing 



It did not beocme ueoeaaair to raaort to thia extremeat diaeipline, and we hear 
of Ferdinand. Indeed, bnt for onr diarist, be wiUi William and 
""" " ' " " ' " m, wonld hftTS for erir 
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EUPHUISM AND SPORT «7 

From this convemtion I infer that Master Ferdinand 
Petre belonged to the modem school of fashionable and 
coltored Ei^lishmen, who affected to despise the sports of 
their fathers, except as leading np to a so^al event, such as 
a soleEon hontins or hawking party, capable of scenic effect^ 
and affording refined enjoyment to eye and eat. ' At these 
dayes' (1676), writes the author of The ItobU Arte, 'there 
are many men which beare homes and bewgles, and yet 
cannot tell how to use them, neyther how to enconri^ and 
heipe theyr honnds therewith, but rather do hinder than 
foiaer them, hauing neyther skill nor delight to use true 
measare in blowyng: and therewithal seyng that Frinoea 
and Noble men take no delight in hutyng, having their eyes 
muffled with the scarfe of worldly wealth, and thinkmg 
thereby to make theyr names immortall, which in deede 
doth often leade them to destruction bothe of bodie and 
Bonle, and oftener is cause of the shortening of theyr lyfe 
(which is their principall treasure here on earth), since a 
man shall hardly see any of them reygne or line so long as 
they did in those dayes that every Forest rong with honndes 
and homes, and when plentie of flagon bottels were caried 
in every quarter to refresh temperat^y.' 

A generation earlier, the most cultured man of his day, 
Master Thomas More, afterwards Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land and Martyr, devised certain pageants for a painted 
cloth, representing the stages of the me of man, and over 
the pageant representing manhood was written : 

Mftuhod, I am, therefore I me dslyght 

To hunt and hawke, to nourUhe op and fede 

The gray honnde to the coorae, Hit bawke to th' flyght^ 

And to bestryda a good and Inoty Btede ; 

These Uijngea become a very man in dexle. 

In the age of euphuism, as in the days of dandjdsm and 
festheticism, there must have been many who would have 

SQtly shuddered at the robust sentiments of Sir Thomas 
ore.' And indeed some of the choicest spirits of the ace, 
dazzled by the light of the new learning, were blind to the 

■ Sm Note, Sir Thoma* Mart oa FUld SparU. 
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bMBty ind sigiiificanoe of the tacts which nAtare temals to 
her faithfal flowers in porsuit of science or of sport ; tiie 
faloon ' waitmg on ' beneath the cloud ; the mallard on the 
wing; the subtlety of the hare; the myst^ea of soent; 
the paldeot labour of the bounds ; the moeic of their cry ; 
the tragedy of the hart at bay; the wsrineaa of the many- 
auniD^Bd trout; the inexhaustible wonder of the horse; 
and the infinite variety of that world of animal instinct, the 
■tndy and development d which constitate the eesence of aU 
tliat deserres the name of sport. To many the country was, 
in tiie words of Bacon,* 

tdea 
Of savage men ; 

and the lover of country sports 

ft looM unmly «« ayne 
Who had moie ioy to raonge the foneet wyd» 
And chase the salvage beaat with bone payne 
Thau aerre hit Ladiea* love, and waste in pleaanna v^ue. 
IWrk Omsk. 

But no such ideas were current in Glouceetershire, nor 
indeed do we find any trace of them in the pages of the 
diarist, who simply records that as the justice led hia party 
to the bill-top, me rest of the company made ready to assist 
at the UDharboQiing of the hart 

William Silence seemed especially keen. For turning to 
Abraham Slender, who with the huntsman was employed 
in setting apart fonr or five couples of hounds, he uid, 

' Id atblbiitiiig to Buon the pa«m from wUoh thcM liiiM ue taken, I 
faQoir Arohbishop Trnuih uid Mr. PalgnTs, who include it in their ooIIm- 
tioni on the •ntnoritj of the svidanoe oolleoted bj Ur. Spedding in hia 
•ditiou of Baiwn'a Wortn. It ia deocribed by Hr. Palgrave (note* to n« 
CMdm TVdHHry) aa ' ■ Sna exunple of « peculiar olaae of poetry— that 
written by thoughtful men, who praetiaed thia art but littU.' VenMofthli 
Idnd may be at^buted to Baoon without violent improbabDity, though be 
luH been at wina to prore hi* innkpaoity of the higtnr flighta of poeby by 
prlntiDa in the year 161C a TrmtttaliM ^ etrUOi^ P»atnu imta Agliik Vtrt, 
with a dedication to hiaTeiygood friend Mr. Oeorse Herbert, in whioh be 



dMtmt, Aiiitotle might yet reQn in the Mboon. i* wuuiu, uvwvtbt. m 
nnreaaonable, and oootrai; to ezperienoe, to look for poetoy of the higneat 



I* nt^ good friend Mr. Georoe Herbert, ii 
atUl imuery into poor rhTntlM proae. S' 
it yet re^ in the lohoon. It would, h 
rai7 to ezperienoe, to look for poetoy of 1 
order at the faand* of • great philoeopher, itateaman, and lawyer. 
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A PBBSONAL ■XPLANATION 99 

"coaain Abraham, if it oo be thftt yon send avaoQtelayor a 
relay* into the park, I will, if it so please you, accompany 
thuD, and thus help in the hunting." 

Abraham Slender's mind worked slowly. He could not 
onderstand such a proposal coming from William Silence, 
who, though fond of sport after a fashion, seldom troubled 
himself about details, and was not at all likely to volunteer 
to act as a pricker in Betting a relay. As he turned round 
to answer William, he caught sight of the justice and his 
snestB making tiieir way towards the park. Master Shallow 
led tJie way, entertaining the lady Eatherine and her husband 
with his T6iy beet conversation. Then followed old Silence 
and tuB dai^ter Ellen, and last of all came the fair Anne 
Sqnel^ castug, as it aeemed to Abraham Slender, a longing, 
liagering look behind, which was not directed towards him. 

" No," said lender, " I will set no relay tOHlay." 

"Kay, but Master Slender," said the hnntsman, "if the 
Master be not eostent with the cry, and the worshipful 
lady 

" I'll warrant ye," aaid Slender, " take up the hounds, aod 
bring them to the western vaU^-" 

** How for tbe hart ! " said William Silence, " what hart 
eoold withstand yoB, conain Abraham, when famished like 
a hoDter yoD go forth to kill it 1" 

Abraham Slender mounted his horse with an uneasy 
feeling that William was latching at him, and that the 
bystander* enjoyed it. 

^nua apparently trivial incident was recorded by the 
diarist beoanse it determined not only the issue of the day's 
qport, but the course of his life. 

William and Anne Sqnele had been playmates in child- 
hood. In early youth they had tc^ther followed the justice's 
bounds, and flown their hawks on the breezy upunds of 
Cotswdd. 

' ' Wbtn thej Mt hoondM In • readyneMs irtienu thtj think* » ohue 
vm pMM, ud eatt them off before the rest of the ttsnDell eome in. it is 
eillM > rswrf* laj/t. Whan f^ey tuHe till the rest of the knnal] doids in, 



nd then iMt off, it h otlhd m AUof. Bat vhan ther bold nntU the 

kanndl be pMt UMm, then it it oeUed a Selag-' ITJu JfAU Arts.) The 
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rday, the lUm-hiniDd, and many other anaioDt obeervmnoM of the chase, 
•Mm to be atlU in use in Frwwh sUg-hnntiug. 
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How ebould We, 
Wliom the crofls-lighbningB of foui chsnoe-met ejes 
Flash into fiery life from nothing, follow 
Such dear familiaritiea of dawn 1 
Seldom, but when he does, Master of all 

So it fared with William Silence and Anne Squele, thongh, 
like Leolin Averill and Edith Aylmer, they were not 

by plight on broken ring 
Bound, but an immemorial intimacy. 

Abrabain Slender had been with them always. They had 
looked upoQ him aa a necessary instrument of sport, like 
horse, hound, or hawk. Considered as a human being he 
served rather as a butt than as a companion, and it certainly 
never ooonrred to Silence to regard Ms IrinRman as a poeaible 
rival At the assembly, however, the justice had somewhat 
markedly placed his nephew next to Anne, while Silence's 
knife and trencher had been laid at a distanoe. Moreover, 
there was something in the manner of his old friend Will 
Squele which he did not quite understand. And Abraham 
Slender must have had some pretty strong motive for 
keeping Silence from joining the party in the park, when he 
risked the ruin of the day's sport, and the just wrath of the 
justice, by departing from the usual course of sending forward 
relays of hounds to be laid on at the various points where 
the chase was expected to pass, so as to strengthen the cry 
and enhance the excitement of the sport. William Silence's 
mind worked rapidly, and led him to a conclusion not very 
far removed from the truth. It was shortly this : Abraham 
Slender was a suitor for the hand of Anne, approved by her 
father, and supported by the powerful influence of Master 
Shallow, who had sworn a great oath that he would not be 
baulked a second time in his designs for the settlement in 
life of bis nephew. 

The immediate result of Abraham Slender's refusal to 
send forward relays of hounds to the park was that the 
huntsman had with him the whole kennel of hounds when 
he arrived at the thicket in the western valley, where the 
hart had been harboured. 
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DRAWING THE COVERT SI 

The oovert was a small one, and eo Slettder and the hanta> 
man decided on drawing it with the entire cry. It was in 
those days usoal to single' the harboured deer, and unbarbonr, 
or force him to break covert, by means of the liam-hoimd, 
held in hand by the huntsman, and laid on the trail at the 
'blemishing' which marked the place where the hart had 
entered the oovert In modem stag-hunting the work of 
B^r^^ting the warrantable atac and compelling him to 
broak cover is performed by the nnnteman with the aid of 
three or fonr couples of the steadiest hounds, called, when 
80 employed, tufters; a course abeolutely necessai? to be 
followed in the case of large woodlands when many deer of 
Tsruras kinds are certain to be on foot, and to divide the 
pack. This process, however, whether conducted by liam- 
honnd or by tuftem, may be dispensed with when the deer 
has been harboured within the narrow limits of a small 
tiiicket, whence he can be expelled by the entire pack. 

The ' prickers ' or moimted huntsmen ' were disposed 
around the wood, on the opposite side to the toils, so that 
the hart might luive them in the wind.* If, notwithstand- 



' Binds 



When lie (the Iwrt) ii hnutod and doth fint Iwve the hewde, we mj 
lia it »j/tmed or empmied.* (T^ NMe ArU.) Thus Airon, miag 
70a tbltber then thu dainty doe' (7U. Andr. ii. 1. 117), iue» ft term 
. 80 do Biobvd, nhen he uvi to Warwiok, ' Single oat wme other 
forIiQ7*elfwill hunt thi* «i^ t« death ' (B £en. VI. ii. 4, IS); and 
Mimai.0, when he tajt to Holofernee, ' Arts-man preambnlate, we will be 
na^ed tnm the barbaroiia' {Lovt'tL. L. t, 1, 6b). Tbne the Folio. The 
flnt quarto, pirated donbtleea bv some one ignotant of the langoagt of the 
ohaee, reada 'nngaled,' and Ii Tollowed bj Tht Olobt SJiaJctgnart and by the 
Oftmbridge editor, who writaa, ' The Folio edition i« a reprint of this Quarto, 
differing onlj in Ite being dirided into Aeta, and ee n«ul, inferior in toanrsay,' 
thi* paHUe being poMibl^ one of thoce upon which the charge of inaoooraoj 
it fonndef The term ' imgls ' was abo applied to picking ont the aoent of 
the hnnted bewt, ' till they hste nngled With moch ado the cold &nlt 
cleanlv oot' (Tm. omf Ad. SS8). 
' ft. piqnen (La Fnurii). 

' 'When he (the hart) naelleth or venteth anye thing, then we uye he 
h (IXit or OuMt) in thewinde.' i,T)u NcbU Art4.) 'feent to hatH laid 
of Boneillon, 

By thia aame coioomb that we heTB i' the wind, 
Tokeni and letten whiuh she did re-eend. 

Air$ wot, iiL a. 121. 

In «d«r to drive a deer into the toile it waa needful to get to windward of 
' ' '. breut in the oppoeite 
o Hamlet, when fie Mid 
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Ib^, be riionld hm^ ooreit in their direction, ibe primers 
weie to ' blench ' ^ or head him, so as to force him into the 
toils. 

Ko sooner had the hounds been aneovpled and i«t int» 
cover, Uian a triumphant note from Behoan, followed "hf a 
jubilant ehome, announced that the hut had been fotud. 

'The game is ap,* whispered Clement Perhes, in wt«da 
which loBS afterwards (ell natoially from the lips <rf th* 
banished Belarius.* He and his friend eagerly scan die 
comer ot a wood extending opwardB from the western rall^ 
to the common which stretches np the hillside, nnendosed 
and covered with bracken and roogh grass. Bejoid the 
Bommit ot the hill lie many miles of dreary moorland and 
banwi waste — the ' wilds in Olooceetershire.' * They hare 
not long to waitL A m^pie, chattering Tolnbly, has riaea 
startled from the thicket ; and a moment afterwards, thrust- 
ii^ aside tiie brushwood, l^e monarch of the forest stands 
at ^te before them. 

For an instant his kii^liness is forgotten. He is 
the poor f right«d deer, that stands at gaie, 
Wildly detetmining whidi way to By. Luareee, 1149. 

But only for an instant Hie first amazement orer, his 
mqest7 retnms. He scorns to mn like ' coward hares/* or 
to sUnk away like the 'fox in stealth.' ' As one who takes 
part in some royal pageant, he moves with grave dignity 

of hU bimtm, BoMncmnti uiA Qaildatutoni, 'Why do jdd go tboat to- 
tMwru the wind of nw, m if 70a would driTemeintoatoilt' {HavM, iii. 
X SSI.) PrendK !• vmt ; o'Mt toj nuiger da oobU ^Qi vient la vent. (£11 
PattrU.) If, uotwiUistkiidiiig, the hart should liretk in the wrong direction, 
ba matt be 'blraehed,' or heided, «o m to drtTe him into the toil. Tbis 
word a used in Bhftko«p«*r« in th« hdm of to attrt wide, or fij off; ft 
MOM akin to ita meaninf in woodonft, and poaiibljr derived &oln iL (See 
Smnutox; Utamrtfor U. if. S. B ; Wxnt. TaU,i. a. 833 i TroU. a»d Ortt. 
L 1. as i it 2. 68 ; BaiiiUt, iL 2. <3S.) 

' ThefollDwinKpuBagessraoitedin that great worli, edited by Dr. Hurray, 
Thi iftw BngliA DielMmary now in oonrae of publication, under the word 
' blanoher ' »nd ' bUnoh.' ' Blawtuhem to kepe the dean within the wood ' 
(B. Langton In BUii Orig.), ' 3aw von not the dears oome this way T . . . I 
beleare joa hare blaoobt bim.' (Lyly, OalaOiea.) The word is atill in dm 
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THE ORBAT HART KEEPS THICKET SS 

thnn^h the field, diadaintng to Dotioe the lookers on. He 
toma opwaidi from the comer of the wood, and slanting 
along the side of the open valley, ascends to the upland 
level, shows tor an instant his crowned head over the sky 
line, and then is lost to sight. 

ClemeDt Ferbes* companion knew too mnch of hunting 
to intermeddle in mattOTs demaoding an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the mystery of woodcraft. Saoh intermeddling is 
as pemicions as was the interference of the ignorant in 
mattera of state in the eyes of Menenios, when he thos 
addressed the rahble of Borne as they cned out against 
CorioloDos, 

Do not cry havoc, where you should bat hnnt 

\rith modert wanant. Ooriol. ili. 1. 274. 

And BO he kept silence. 

Clement Porkes was also silent for a moment, hat owing 
to another reason. This was not the hart he harboured in 
the thicket. A glance informed his practised eye that it 
was a somewhat yonnger deer — a conclusion confirmed by 
f orUier examination. His body was not so heavy ; hu 
colour was darker; hia antlers smaller, and of fewer points; 
and his tread more elastic He was, however, a warrantable 
deer ; a hart of ten, carrying all his rights, with two points 
on either side. He might have entered the thicket after the 
great hart had been harboured in the early morning. He 
had doubtless been roused by the older deer, then quietly 
lying concealed in the harbour whence he had ejected hia 

Singer and weaker brother on the approach of the hounds, 
is is one of the mwiy devices, which it were tedious here 
to relate, practised by an aged and exnerienced hart when 
he would avoid hrealong covert, or thicfet as it was some- 
times termed.' And so, whan the Qrecuan leaders fail to 
induce Achilles to qnit his tent the similitude is suggested 
of a noble hart whom no device may drive from his choeen 
oovert, and UlysaeB says : 
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There ie do tuiTuig liere ; the hut Achillea 

KeepB thicket Troff. and Cm. iL 3. 269. 

Abraham Slender likewise saw the deer break covert and 
ascend the hill. He, too, was silent for a moment. Then, 
aa with a sudden impulse, he shouted, " the hunt is up, the 
hunt is up." 

"Nay, nay, Master Slender," cried the huntsman, emei^- 
ing from the thicket with the leadii^ hounds ; " whip off the 
honnds. "Tis not the hart" 

" It is the horty" said Slender ; " collect the honnds, and 
lay them on." 

"Nay, but Blaster Slender, the great hart keeps thicket, 
and a' may yet be driven into the toils; but as for this 
other, a'll be half over Cotsall or ever the hounds be out of 
ooTert" 

" I say it Is the hart," said Slender, and added in a lower 
tone, " 111 warrant yon with the justice, John Hunt. I be 
not BO big a fool as I look. An' you hunt not this hart, you 
and Wilham Visor may look for my coontenance when you 
lack it." 

John Hunt was never so pnzzled in his Ufa Abraham 
Slender never made a mistake in a matter of woodcraft. He 
had a full view of the deer. What oould it mean i This, 
however, was certain, that neither he nor his friend William 
Yiaor of Woacot could risk the displeasure of Abraham 
Slender ; he knew by far too maoh ; and so he, too, joins in 
the cry of " the hunt is np." 

"The hunt is up, the hunt is up," the tally-ho of oar 

ancestors — the heartHstirring signal that the game has gone 

away— the chorus of many a Tudor hunting-song — now 

echoes from the western valley to the mountain top. 

The hunt is np, the mom is bright and grey, 

The fields are flagrant and the woods are green. 

TU. Andr. il 3. 1. 

The prickers hurry to the spot from all udes of the ooverf 
while footmen join in loudest choros. 

The hart catches a distant echo of the ciy, and hastena 
with redoubled speed across the wilds of Cotswcdd. Of such 
a startling note thought Juliet when she said : 
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BAWLERS AND BABBLERS 39 

It is the lark that sings so out of tnne, 
Stntning harsh discoids and unpleasmg durpe. 
Some say the lark makes sweet division ; 
This dott) not so, for she divideth us; 
Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 
0, now I would they had changed voices too 1 
Since arm from aim that voice doth ns affray, 
Hunting thee hence with huntVup to the day. 

Rom. and Jui. iii. 6. 26, 

Moanwhile the hounds are being collected. A coaple, 
Brabbler and Fury, have followed the line of the hart half- 
waT up the hillside. They moat be atopped. " Turn bead, 
and stop poreuit," criea the huntaman, and as Ferkes gallops 
forward at the words his companion reflecta that a chase 
may be too hotly followed ; that the trueat man ia not he 
who flashes wildly ahead of his fellows at the outset of the 
chase ; and that there are bawlers, babblers and overtoppeis 
among men as among hoonda. ' You see thia cbase is hotly 
foUow'd, friends,' said the French king of the Englian 
advance on Agincouri Whereupon the Daupbin exclaims, 
in words well known in the English bunting field, 'Turn 
bead, and stop pursuit.' He thus explains his meaning, 
delivering bii^u of a maxim of womlcraft, excellent in 
itself, but somewhat out of place, aa eveota soon proved : 
For coward doge 
Most spend their months when what they seem to threaten 
Bona ^ before them. Sen. V. iL i. 68, 

" ' Hang, cur, hang,' " cried John Hunt, as Brabbler 
returned crestfallen and in di^race ; surely the very hound 
present to Theraites' mind when he aaid of Diomed, 'He 
vrill spend bis mouth, and promise, like Brabbler the bound, 
but when be performs, astronomers foretell it'^ 

" Ay, marry, hang him," said Abraham Slender, " and it 
Fury be not trashed a'U overtop and destroy the cry." 

" I'll warrant ye," aaid John Hunt, producing aome long 

straps from a bag which be carried at Ms side, " I han't ben 

hunt for fortr year to Master Shallow without knowii^ well 

' who to traut for overtopping.' ' I1d ha' trashed Fury and 

> Trdt. mi Om. t. 1. 08. ■ TtmfM, L 3. BI. 
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Tyrant before Fd left kennel if I'd only known That vas i' 
the wind ; bat," he added in a low growl, " as for this day's 
hunting, it fairly passea, and the great hart a-waitin', aa one 
might say, to be driven into the toil" 

It is certain that the scene now presented to the eye, and 
the soonda which reached the ear, often recurred to the 
memory of one who loved to dwell upon all incidents of the 
chase. If he denned them worthy of his tboushts, we may 
well Bpare a few moments, while the hounds are being 
collected and (when needful) trashed, in order to leam the 
lessons of the bawling, the babbling, and the overtopping 
hound. They are to be met with elsewhere than by the 
covert side, but nowhere do their qualitieB meet with 
quicker reot^ition or surer retribution. 'If they be to 
busie before they finde the Sent good, we say they Sawle' 
says the author of The NobU Arte ; ' If they be to bone after 
they finde good Sent, we say they BahU,' 

The bamer who cries upon no scent is a d^free worse 
than the babbler. If he be a hound, he is straightway 
hanged. ' Hang, cur I hang,' says Antonio to the boatswain, 
needlessly bosy, as he thiiiKB, with his nautical outcry. We 
know why he was to hang, for Sebastian had just denounced 
him as a ' bawling, blasphemous, incharitable d<«.' ' If the 
Iwwler be a miui, no one heeds him, and he is lost to use, 
and name, and fame, as if he were hanged. Master Ford of 
Windsor was a bawler, giving tongue and bnsy before he 
found the scent to be ffxA. ' 111 warrant we'll ankennel 
the fox.' ' Thns he cried out, thinking that Jack FaktafF 
had been run to ground in his chamber. 'I cannot find 
him,' was the confession of the convicted bawler; bnt he 
was ready next moment, with the fatuity of his kind, to 
spend his mouth and promise ', ' Will you follow, gentlemen 7 
I beseech vou, follow ; see but the issue of my jealousy ; if I 
ciy out thus upon no trail, never bmat me when I open 
again.'* 

The babbler, or brabbler, has more to say for himself than 

Master Ford. There is no mistake about the scent, bnt the 

babbler, in his fussy impatience, is in danger of misleading 

> 7Mnt>«tt, L 1. tt. ■ Mmv Wivti, UL 8. 17S. 
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othen, and of ovet-nuutit]^ the line. We remember how 
bnsily Buckingham cried oat and spent his month, when 
Wolsey passing br in state fixed on him his eye, full ot 
diwiain. The cardinal was a venom-mouthed butoher'a cor, 
an Ipswich fellow, who should be forthwith cried down to 
the King ; brave words, but babble. ' Be advised,' said 
Norfolk, in whose experienced eyes Buckingham was a 
babUing puppy, too busy, though the scent was good: 

we may outrun. 
By violent ewiftneaa, that which we Tcat at, 
^d lose by OYer-rmming. Sea. VIII. i. 1. 139. 

The overtopping hound is not necessarily a bawler, or 
even a babbler. His faolt is that his hunting is too quick 
for the rest of the pack. Nowadays he would probably be 
drafted. In the days of the diarist, ready means of com- 
munication between masters of hounds not being in existence, 
the huntsman would level him down to the body of his 
companions 1^ a prooees known aa trashing.' There is no 

' Tha nw of the word ' tnuh ' kmons tenna of renery, both H a verb Mid 
M « anbctantiTa, ii now •Isul; cvtabliilied (tee tha note on th« word in 
Ifart^ Olonary, snd the ezuDplae collected In Johnton'i IHeHantty, hj 
Todd). It » need u • inbetkiitiTe bj Oerrua Mukhun in hia Cotutlry 
ConimUmttd * . Ha mentioui baihaa, with Mmplat, tiama, oollara, at 
'"' ' ' ' ' 'd a hontnoan's lo^;ingk Ooriooalj eL. _„._ ._. 

n booka of aport, but there ia fome avideuoe of its 
im uT noDHin uy id ma DeginnliiK of uiBpraaeat oentuiT. (S«e tha uotea b> 
MUUD,ii.l,iii tha r<irianMtof 1831.) U ia a word of French origin. Inb 
B U»o » d« Vmrnwr (Xa VtntrU), the hnntaman dtaoiibaa himaelf aa 

Uattant la traint aa ool de man Limiar 

Pour aax foreeta la oerf aller oharoher. 
'JVaif; lonne oofde qua Too attaoha h la botta du Iiimlmponr la meoaran 
qntte'(i7ii«w»ut<nA»(«raM*Ar«iwri>,atc Paria,1709). But of the naton 
and Die of the tnah there can ba no donbL Thaj are clearly ahown in tha 
ftdlDWUig not* to Baakfoid'l TkavgUM on HiMing (Lsttar X. } ; a book of the 
hi^wat aatboritf , tha wotIe of a aoholar, a iportaman, a keea obserrer, and 
an antertainiiiR writer. 'A hoond that mna too faat for the raat oaght not 
to ba kopk Botoa hnntman load them with heavy ooUan ; aoma tie a long 
■tiapronnd their neeki; a better way would ba to part with them. Whether 
they go too alow or too faat, thajr onsht equally to ba draltad.' Howsvar 
tha tnah may have bean applied, it olaarly appeara, from Beokrord'a worda, 
to have conaUted of a long atraf^ kept by the hnntsman <«ooordiug to 
HatUiamI with aoUara, liama, and other artwloa of the Mm* kind. Vnian 
tha hound waa running, thia long atrap, dragged along the gronnd, bandi* 
cqfpad the orertoppiDg hound. I have been *o fwtnuate aa to aea an 
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cooDeotdon, etTinolc^ical or otherwise, between the traahed 
and the traahj hound. When lago aseocietes the words, be 
doea so in obedience to an instinct always strong, but 
specially powerfol in r^ard to terms of venery. ^iibar' 
rassed by the impatience of Boderigo, he compfu«a the too 
eager lover to an overtopping bound: 

If this poor traah of Venice, whom I trash 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 
111 have oui KOchael Casdo <m the hip. 

OthOlo, iL 1. 313. 

Kone knew better than Frospero that the best of hounds 
need trashing, if you would have your pack run together, 
and BO he tern ns that his osorping brother, 

Being once perfected how to grant suits. 

How to deny them, who to advance and who 

To traah for overtopping, new created 

The creatures that were mine, I aay, or changed 'em, 

Or else new form'd 'em. Tempett, i. 2. 79. 

Ben Jonson was not afraid to suggest the application of 
some such process to Shakespeare himself,' in whom he notes 
'ezoellent phantasy, brave notions, and geuUe expressions, 
wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped.' Shakespeare would have 
called it 'trashed for overtopping;' hut the learned Jonson, 
borrowiog words spoken by Augustus of Haterius, writes 

uenrmt* repreMntataon of Procpcro'a tntli in « ptlndng in ths pom e td o n of 
Lord BMtTmoM, in whioh one of hi« uicetton — muttr of the Ohediin 
foxiumnds about the middle o( latt osntiuy — if depicted hnntiiig with 
hit DMk. One of the hoimdi hu sttuhed to hia oolUr » long itta^ 
whioii tndli on th« RToand. TIus boond, Binewp, the winner of ft matob 
DHitioned in Daniel a Sural Sportt, wm oonndmd worthj of ft aepftnta 
portrait, abo in the po—e— ion of Lord BanTmore. He wm thn* an esoep- 
tioDftll7 Ut hound, and wonld oertainly have b«en traalied by proipen> or 
hie brother by maan« of the long atnp whloh Beekfoid mentiona aa in dm 
about the time when this piotare was painted. It It quit« poMible that 
this strap may have heen uaed, not onlj to reelrain a nound from over- 
topping, but, neld in hsod bv the huntamau, to prerent a bound tliat wae 
' embooed ' owing to orraworlc, from adding to hii fatigue by numing ftbont 
at large. (See note at p. "" ' 
> ifuMVtrlM, Dt S^-*-- 
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Su^minandia trot. And it poeta, like hoonda, mnst oeeds 
be levelled down lest one should overtop the rest of the cry, 
a trash of no ordinary dimensioiiB vonld have bees needed 
to bring Shakespeare to the level of even rare Ben himself. 
Let OS therefore rejoice that Shakespeare vas allowed to 
hont the trail of his fancy unrestrained by trash — such, for 
example, aa would have been supplied by the dramatic 
unities of time, place, aud aotioo. 
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CHAPTER IV 
HOW THE HART WAS HUNTED 



TUui Andraitiau. 

Masteb Shallow and bis frieads from their vantage ground 
in the park, Uke Theseus and Hippolyta on the mooutain 
top, coidd with their eats 'mark the musical confuaion Of 
hounds and echo in conjunction;'^ and with their eyes they 
might follow the hart until, ascending the hillside, he had 
reached the upper stretches of the wold. 

When it became apparent that the hounds were about 
to be laid on the trail of this deer, three members of the 
company, impelled by different moUves, left the park and 
approached toe hounds. 

Master Ferdinand Petre, though he despised huntdn^ 
affected the riding of the great horse, as did most of bis 
school He was now mounted upon a grey Flanders mare, 
well trained in the manage, and bought at a great price from 
Petre's neighbour, one Sir Smile. A modern critic, had the 
mare appeu^ by the covert aide, would call her a cart-horse. 
But Ferdmand was proud of her shapes and dimensions, 
which be rather ostentatiously contrasted with those of the 
home-bred hunting jadee — uncomely curtals he would call 
them — to the obvious discontent of the Gloucestershire jus- 
tices, and the no small amusement of Petre, who never lost 
a chance of making sport at the expense of his cousin. 

" Come," said Petre, as his cousin Ferdinand was parading 
his prancing bean-fed steed before the admiring eyes of EUlen 
Silence, " if thou art a man, and thy grey mare be ought but 

> Uidt. tr. Dr. iT. I. lie. 
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*a boUow pampered Jade,' match thyseU and her against one 
of ^eae uncomely cnrtala, and take thy cboioe." 

Old Silence said nothing, bat there was meaning in his 
^rant, and Ferdinand Fetie, slowly, and with a bad grace, 
joined the party by the covert side. 

It was surely by a feeling akin to instinct that Will 
Squele, when the hart made for the hills, was impelled to 
quit the justice's party, and to turn the head of his Btout bay 
ourtal towwds hia Cotawold home. But was it instinct, or 
filial affection, or some other motive power, that impelled 
the fair Anne, taming a deaf ear to all entreaties, and saying, 
" I moat needs follow my father," to canter down the hili- 
side, cross the western valley, and join Will Squele in his 
homeward ride? Time, and the sequel of the chase can 
alone make their motives clear. Suffice it to note here 
tbe fact that tiie party in the park was thos reduced to 
Master Shallow, his god-dauc^ter Ellen, Petre and his bride, 
with old Master Silence. There we may leave them for 
the praent — for they will hear or eee no more of the 
ohase to-day — and retain to Abraham Slender and the 
hotrnds. 

Tbe early moments of a great moorland run differ widely 
from tbe qoiok find and eager rush by which, in modem times, 
a brilliant burst with fox-bounds is inaugurated. There is 
plenty of time and there is no lack of space. These meta- 
physical conditions being satisfactory, a quiet air of pleasur- 
able anticipation pervades the assembly during the interval 
— sometimes a long one — between the unbaibouring of the 
deer and the laying on of the pack. None of our G-loaoester- 
■hire friends would have beem goilty iA tbe unsportsmanlike 
malpractioe of pursuing the hart, instead of riding to the 
bounds ; and acoordingly they are collected in a group by 
the thic^t near the spot where the deer broke covut. 

Here comes John Htint with the hounds, old but wiry 
•nd hard bitten, ' furnished like a hunter,* ^ with sword by 
bis side and twisted bom slung over his shoulder, mounted 
on a compact home-bred geltung, somewhat under fifteen 
'bandfols (as he woijd tell yon) in height Abraham 
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« HOW THE HART WAS HUNTED 

Slender is cl<ee at hand. I need not here describe in detail 
hia borae, lor you aball in dne time see hia pictnre, drawn 
&B ' when a painter would auipaea the life Id tim"'"g oat 
a well-proportioD'd steed.' ' 

But I would ask you to note tbat William Silence has 
diBcarded tbe little ambling nag on wbich some days before 
he bad ridden from London, for a great horse, or horse of 
service, of tbe high Almain breed, borrowed for tbe occasion 
from Ids friend Fetre, by hie management of which within 
the pale be bad hoped to commend himself to the eyes of 
l£stres8 Anne, and like Henry tbe Fifth * bound his borse 
for her favonrs.' Now tbe discarded ambler was of a breed 
wbich took kindly to this artificial pace, but could, if need 
be, gallop as well. It was known as the Irish hobby, a light 
but wiry horse, swift, pleasant to ride, and of great endor- 
anoe. It had not the imposing presence of Fetre's horse 
of service, nor had it been so perfectly broken to the 
mani^. Hence Silence's choice, to wbico ve owe much; 
for thus it came about tbat he lent his Irish hobby to 
Clement Ferkes for the use of a visitor, who otherwise must 
needs follow on foot as best he could, inasmuch as with 
gentle persistence he had refused the kindly yeoman's offer 
of a stout galloway, tbe only buDting nag which the modest 
stable at The Hill could provide. When we have added 
William Visor of Woncot, the number of prickers is com- 
ple te. He bad hired a half-starved jade in tbe village of 
Woncot, where Marian Hacket kept a plain ale-house, with- 
out welt or gard of any ivr-bush, and sold beer and cheese 
by pint and by pound to all that came, over her door being 
a legend, ' vilely painted, and in such great letters as they 
write, Here it good hone to hAre,' ' 

Meanwhile, the collected cry were laid on tbe line of tbe 
hart. The western valley re-echoed with loud shonts of 
" there boy, there, to him, to him,"* and with the mosio of 

> Ven.aniAd. 289. ■ MwA Ado, i. 1. 207. 

' Piitol'i wordi, 'Aa muij dsvila entertain ; and "To heT,boj, la; I'" 
{Merry Wivis, i. Z. 01.] ; aad Lncio'a aside to laabella, 'to him, to him, 
iTtnah,' when abe addrasMd the deput; Angelo on behalf of her brother 
[MtatUTt for Jf. iL S. 121), m^eit a rsnuniacenM of thii excUmatioD. 
That it waa in (tarict acoordMiM with the usage of huntcrt it Toaohed by the 
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the honndfl, as opening on the trail, and aoknowlec^ing the 
burning seent, they raced along the hillside, flashing through 
the rough and tangled grass. 

"Ten miles, as the crow flieth, to the vater where the 
Cotsall harts mostly soil, and if so be that we set bim not 
up there, and a' runneth straight, a'll make for the brook in 
the long wood seven miles further across the wold. But 'tis 
my galloway nag to a packhorse that a'll turn towards Hog- 
Bhearing, for there goeth yonder Master Squele to bid him 
welcome home, and not a hart on Gotsall knoweth his own 
nm as well as doth Master Sqnele. I' faith, he's a ' Cotsall 
man,' tme bred." 

ThoB Clement Ferkes, as the hoimds, now iu full cry, 
hegaa the steep ascent towards the point where we lost sight 
of the hart His companion nnderstood that his horse must 
be carefoUy nursed, if he would see the finish of this glorious 
chase. Steep is the ascent from the western valley to the 
upper ranges of the wolds. Now must be practised the 
wholesome self - restrunt which Korfolk inculcated on 
Buckingham when, incensed by the insolence of Wolsey, 
he spent his tongue, and incurred reproof as a babblii^ 
bound. The experience of to-day approves Norfolk's horse- 
manship, no less than his woodcraft : 

Stay, my lord. 
And let your reason vritb yoar choler question 
What 'tis yon go about : to climb steep hills 
Bequires dow pace at first : anger is like 
A fall hot horse, who being allow'd bis way, 
SeU-met»e tires him. Hen. VIII. I 1. 129. 

It is quicker no doubt to ascend the hill after the ftishion 
of that spri^tly ^ts of Scot, Boi^las, that runs o' horse- 
back up a hUl perpendicular.' > 

Prhk Was that the king, that spurred bis hone so hard 
Against the steep uprising of the hill t 

author of Tli4 NebU ArU, who Bqjoiim tha hnntiniaii when th« hmrt 
pnpaKth to Am to ' blowe for th« honndes, and crye to them, Uut'i ha ; 
that^B b«, to him, to him' i ku soho of Xsaophou't irafitSr V tnlm iiiw, a^ 
vnii, aihv 'Au, vtu^,vaX^ {C)pMgatieut, ti. 18]. 
■ ] A*. IV. iL I. S70. 
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BoyeL I know not ; but I think it wu not he. 
PHn. Whoe'er a' wea, a' shov'd « mounting mind. 

Lom'f L. L. It. 1. 1. 

On this occasion it was Master Ferdinaad Fetre who 
showed ft mounting mind. He and his steed bad more ex- 
perience of the sudden and swift career of the manage than 
of the art of riding to bounda. Not only did he allow his 
full hot horse hia way, hut he spurred him forward after the 
fashion of the career, as though he would ' outran Ey vio- 
lent swiftneas that which we mn at' ' The result showed 
the truth of the old saying quoted by Fitzwalter, ' How 
fondly dost thou spur a forward horse 1 * He flashed past the 
remainder of the fi^d, and was the first to reaoh the summit 
of the ascenb, whence a long gradual slope led to a small 
stream straggling throngh a marshy bottom. No sooner 
did bis bean-fed horse scent the keen upland breeze, and 
see before bim the long descent with the hounds ascending 
the opposite side of the valley, than he took the bit in bis 
teeth, and aided by the downward-sloping hill defied hia 
rider's control ; tor 

What rein can bold lioentiona wickedneaa 
When down the hill he holds his fierce careet t 

Sm. V. iu. 3. 23. 

Not Ferdinand Fetre's, certainly, although he was not 'want- 
ing the manage of unruly jades." Clement Ferkes and bis 
companion reached the summit of the ascent jost in time to 
see bim disappear among the rushes of the marsh, into 
which bis horse wildly plunged. Bat his fate points a moral. 
Surely some such experience su^ested these words : 

Bmm. You must not be so quick. 
Boe. Tia long of yon that spur me with euch questions. 
Biron. Tom wit's too hot, it apeeda too faat, 'twill tite. 
Sot. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 

Loafi L. L. u. 1. 11& 

The path along which Will Squele and Anne were can- 
tering homewards had not diverged too far from the line of 
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the ohaae to allow them to witness the oataatn^b& It did 
not sorpriae tiiem, for Will Sqoele waa expeiieooed in hotse- 
manship and in woodcraft, as waa John of Gaont in statecraft 
when he foretold of Bichard II : 

Methinks I am a prophet new iiupiied 

And thus expiring do foretell of him : 

His rash fierce blue of riot cannot last, 

For Tiolant fires soon bum ont theoaelves ; 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short; 

He tirea betimes that spars too fast betimes. 

Bieh. II. iL 1. 31. 

Master Ferdinand's disappearance did not lose him 
nnch of the mn, for his borae was all bat pumped ont 
William Silence fared better for a tima He biew too 
mnch of banting and of Cotswold to press his horse, or even 
to give him his head, at the beginning of a ran across ' the 
wilds in Oloacesteisbire.' And so he kept with Clement 
Perkee, who was hnsbanding the resoorces of his hardy 
galloway, so far as was consistent with retaining command 
of tiie honnds. Too generous to accept the proffered return 
of his Irish bobby, William Silence soon became conscious 
that the exchange waa a disastrous one, as events had turned 
out. The statmy paces of the High Almain might have 
oharmed Anne Sqnele as they chased the hart from thicket 
to thicket within the pale; but before the sommit of the 
second hill bad been gained, his great unwieldy carcass 
showed unmistakable symptoms of distress,' and in a few 
minntes more he was ndden to s standstill, while the Irish 
hobby was as fresh as at the start. The reason is not far 
to seek, llie speed of the great horse and of the bobby 
had been absolutely tiie same, but relatively very different. 
Face, like age, is a relative term. What is slow for the 
bare is fast for the tortoise, and the hobby could maintain 
with ease for half a day a B|>eed that would tire out the 
High Almain in a coaple of miles. 

iThcM laftnmliiItoMiMof*|nimMd-cnitudUbaiiTlMbotaeiii PhOoa- 
tnWs daMripUon of Bottom ftnd Us eompany, m Iwnng 'toilod tliait 
nDbfwtlMd mmnoriM ' with tha knMBtBbIa wmMj of Fnuniu utd Thlib* 
(JTMc jr. Dr. T. 1. 74). 
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When the anmmit ot the second ascent bad been reached 
a wide and ewelling expanse of upland afforded better gallop- 
ing. It waa rough enough here and there, and the hoisea, 
like the onbacked colte following Ariel's tabor, had to make 
their way through ' tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss 
and thorns. Which enter'd their frail sbins.' ' 

There was many an 'acre of barren ground, long heath, 
brown furze,' for which nevertheless Gonzalo in The Temped 
would glodlv have exchanged ' a thousand furlongs of sea.' * 
Here and there, where water had accumulated and ooiUd 
find no escape (as on certain level places at the summits of 
hills) there were soft spots, whose dangerously green hae 
warned the galloping rider to have 'good judgement in 
horsemanship,' for, as the Dauphin of France added, with a 
vivid reoolleotion ot past disaster, 'they that ride so and 
nde not warily, fall into foul bogs.'" But, on the whole, the 

Owas sound enough, and the discreet and careful rider 
no difficulty in fulfilling Venus' injunction to Adonis, 
' on thy well breath'd horse keep with thy bounds.' * 

Aa for the hounds, I must on their behalf crave indul- 
gence at the hands of some reader who may perchance 
treasure amongst his brightest memories a glorious run 
over Exmoor; recalling, as he summons up remembrance 
of things past, how hard was the task to keep within 
measurable distance of Arthur Heal and his hounds, racing 
with a burning scent across the sedgy uplands of the Korth 
Forest and the treacherous bogs around Exe Head, until 
the welcome slopes of Brendon were reached ; how the horse- 
hoofs, dashing through the sweet honey-scented heather 
now in the full glory ot ite autumn colouring, scattered light 
wreaths of delicate bloom as they descended to the classic 
water of Badgeworthy; how, when the line waa hit off 
again after a short and welcome check, his little thorough- 
bred mare ascended the hill towards Farley Combe, fresh as 
when she left Yard Down ; and how, when the sta{; turned 
to bay in the valley of Watersmeet, he called to mind the 
scene where the deer waa set up after the moorland run 
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recorded in the pages of Katerfelto.' Master Shallow's 
faotmds could not oompeta in dash or Bpeed with these 
huge twenty-five-inch fox-hounds, overdraws from the best 
kennels in England. If the truth mmt be told, the fastest 
of bis pack was not much superior in speed to an avenge 
harrier of the present day. The speed of the old-fashioned 
nmnii^ honnd may be estimated from the sentiment of an 
old-world sportsman, recorded by Peter Beckford, who was 
w(mt to say that a fox shows no sport nnless he stands up 
tor four hours before bounds. Theaeos' hoonds were ' slow 
in pursuit.'* But though slow, the hounds were sore, and it 
must be remembered that they were seldom uncoupled sare 
at a mature and obese hart, such as could not stand up in the 
open for many minutes before the Exmoor stag-hoimos of to- 
day. And due proportion being maintained between horse, 
honnd, hart, and nunter's expectations, good sport is the result 

For all that, the cry soon began to present bat a sorry 
appearance. The couple or two of small hounds cast in for 
treble were scx>n left behind, and the rest though 'matohed in 
mouth like bells, each under each,' were unequal in speed 
and endurance. A compact body when first laid on, they 
have become a strsggling line. Although they do not run so 
mute as the modem fox-hound when hunting deer, yet they 
pve but little tougua 

This did not escape the notice of the hare*hunter from 
Stratford, and an observation which he put long afterwards 
into the mouth of one Boder^, suggests Uie reason of the 
difTerence between the bunting of the same bounds in pur- 
suit of the hart, and of the bare or the fox. When that 
sportsman, nominally of Venice (whom lago had just com- 
pared to an overtopping hound), began to discover that he 
was getting very little in return for his expenditure of time 
and money, he reflected ; ' I do follow here in the chase, not 
like a hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My 
money is almost spent ; I have been to-night exceedingly 
well ow^Iled ; and, I think, the issue will be, I shall have 
so much experience for my pains, and so, with no money at 
aU and a little more wit, return to Venice.'* 

• Mids. if. Dr. iT. 1. 138. 
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The Boent of deer is mnoh more powerful to oanine peioep- 
tioQ than that of fox or of hara Each hound may receive 
hia share and enjoy the treat in deooroos silence, wiUiont 
noiay expression of either exultation or envy, unlike those 
who compete for the possesnon of a more precarious joy. 
In honting the hare, there must be many a Boderigo, damor- 
Qusly demanding bis share of the fun; while the scent of 
the stag suffices to supply every hooud vitli his quantum of 
enjoyment, each in his turn. 

After some miles of galloping the line crossed a stream, 
and the leading hounds threw up their heads. Ab often 
happens in the chase of the hare, so now in huntins the hart 
' the hot Bcent-anuffing hounds are driven to doubt.'' The 
hounds are at fault, cmd the result is a ' let,'* or, as it would 
now be called, a check. 

Drawing rein, and dismounting to ease bis panting nag, 
Clement Ferkes's companion wattes with keen interest the 
working of the hounds as they try to single ' with much ado 
the cold fault cleanly out' Many a tune did the soeue 
recur to his mind ; notably when he pictured Malvolio try- 
ing to puzzle out a meaning from tiie scattered symbols and 
obscure bints in Maria's letter : 

Mai. What abould that alphabetical podtion port«ndt If I 
could make that lenmble something in me, — Softly 1 1^ O, A, I — 

Sir To. O, ay, make up that : he is now at a cold scant. 

Fab. Sowter will cry upon't, for all this, though it be as rank 
u a fox.* Tm^h Night, ii 6. 130. 

And, again, in The Ternped we may catch an echo of criei 
overheard by the side of a Cotawold stream : 



* TbI* pMuge hM pnizlBd thon vho BppnMoli it iritb th* Idea Uut tb* 

c wu the olg«ct of Sowter*! pnrmiit, utd H«uiwr nggtrt* 'be n'f Dw 

word * rank ' w u gatisrallTtiMa in a b«d wtue, DeT«r (w fitr u I know) b 



denote e bnniing nent Ths idea tMBU to b« that the Una of tiie hnnted 
har* or deer wa* oleverl^ picked out, though foiled br tome Meat H rank u 



■ fox, whieli 



known M a beut of stinking ni^t, ujd debited, ■■ 

of 'riot,' by hare-hantera pure and tunple, hom Zenophon to 

Shakeepewe i I^nj . . . r(v>x<^ " i"* UiAwuua vfaSviMtm 'yfyvriw 
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A aolw vf hiadtn AMri. JFnfar diietrt tpiriU tn lAap* t/ tlo^ 
ONd AowmI^ and hmA ihtm oiou^ Fbobpibo and Aam. atHin; 
Mon on. 

iVfw. He7, MonntMii, bey ! 

Ari. Silver 1 there it goes, Silver 1 

iVtM; Fury, Fory ! there, lyraat, there 1 hark I hark 1 

Temptt^, IT. 1. 226. 

The bantBman, now that scent is loet for & time, at all 
eventB, jeopards* with bis horn, an ancient usage that places 
the proBpectfl of iJie ohaae indeed in jeopardy. The jeopard ; 
the 'teoheat' (whioh fienediok, jeeting after the fashion of 
hia day, woold have winded npon a horn elsewhere than in 
his own forehead*) ; and the mort, are mentioned among the 
measnrea of blowing in general use hj Crascoigne, in Tht 
Wofvii Worda of the Rart to the Evnter printed in The NobU 
Arte: 

So DOW he blowei his home^ even at the kennell doie, 

Alas, alas, he blowee a seeke, alas yet blowee he more ; 

He jeopaidea and rechates ; alas he blows the Fall, 

And aonndea that deadly dolefole Mote, which I rnoBt die withall. 

At length a hound gave tongue, and several of the pack 

* I kar« (on^t in -nin for any ezpluuitioii of this tann of vt, wbioh ii 
plainly akin to th« word in oommon tue— jeopudy. An old l«gil t«rm, 
dirifM like many tvrnw of renwy from Nonnui-FTNich, nggeata & poBiil>Ia 
etfmolo^. Than aro oertiJn andent Acta of Pwtiament known h BUtotea 
of JeofMua, by whioh trrar in logil ptooBst micht bo Bmended, when th« 
pbad« aeknowltd^ lui "1''<»k"i and whioh darlTed theii name from hia 
admiiaion — •Pai/mlU, The word 'jeopard,' aa a tann of woodcraft, mav be 
•imilarly darivM from Tai p*rdu, ngniiying the loai of the trail ponnea by 
tbahonnda. 

[Thi paMago in the toxt taken ftom Qeorfp Oaaooigoe, and the forsgoing 
note are quoted in T^ tftie Btigluh Dietionmy, nnder the hauling 
"Jeopaid. t 8- Vrtttry (meaning nncertain: tee qaotoe)." I bare been 
unable to flud any confirmatlan of my ooojeotnre. If the promised "Chap- 
Va% that iball be of all blowynge* " had been added to TKe Maitir of Oamt, 
it might hata thrown light on thembjeaL It Upoatible thatj«oporif»may 
be a eomntloa of an older tann 'jopeys,' which is found in TAt Itatttr ^ 
Omm, and wliioh, aooording to Cotgrave, ia "an old word ugnil^' 



the rfgthaa and halowe and Jopeye iii or iiii tymea and erie loude le Toy 
1e Toy tiU Um hoondae be come thither and haTe well knaght it" {Th* 
jraAr^Ai>u,p. 106).] 
■ JftKA Ai», i! 1. 243: 
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followed him, u he noiaOy pnnaed a line in the diiectioD 
whence we have just coma Not so Belman, Silver, or Echo, 
who treated the incident with the contempt it deserved. He 
waa merely honting counter (or heel, bs it is now called), 
that is to B&y, pnrsning backwards the line of the hunted 
hart. A halter will probably bo the fate of the hound who 
peraista in thus misleading his fellows. 'If thoa getteet any 
leave of me, hang me, ha^ me ; if thou talcest leave, thou 
wert better be hanged. Yon hont-connter : ' hence 1 avaont t ' * 
said FalstoEF to the servant of the Lord Chief Joatice; 
meaning thereby that he waa on a wrong scent. 

How readily the mob, like the puppiee of the pack, follow 
the misleading cry ; ' the rabble call him lord,' reports a cer- 
tain gentleman to the King and Queen of Denmark. 

Th«y ciy ' ChooM we : Laertes shall be Idng ; ' 
Gape, hands, and tongaes, applaml it to Uie clouds ; 
' LsOTtes shsll be king, Laetei king I ' 

Queen. How cheerfully on the ^Ise trail they cry I 
O, ihia is counter, you false Danish doge I 

Hamlet, iv. 6. 106. 

Abraham Slender and the huntsman leave the hoonds to 
themselves, and Ferkes's friend looks on, while they cast in 
quest of the missing acent. He has noted them weU as they 
swing aroand, and,^iening like a fan, sweep over the neigh- 
bonnng ground. He has told us their very namea There 
go Moantain, Fury and Tyrant* There goes Ringwood,* 
^rum et venerahUt nomtui. Here is Sowter, truest hound,' 
who will carry the line of a hunted deer, even thoogh it be 
foiled by scents as rank as that of a fox was supposed to be. 
Tender is Lady the hrach, known both to Harry Hotspur * 
and to King Lear's fool ; ^ and there go the pick of the 
kennel — ^Merriman ; Clowder ; the deep-mouUied brach 
whose name we know not ; Echo, slow but sure ; Silver and 
Belman, whose comparative merits have given rise to many 

>Tha wordithtu nmtad, andsofomliiga tarmof rauoy, in the Folio an 
HiMrkted in the quarto. 

■ 2 Btti. IV. L 2. 100. ■ ronpaf. It. 1. 2GS. 

* Mtny WiMt, IL 1. 12Z ■ Tvnlflh N. ii. 6. 1SB. 

• 1 E*n. IV. Ul. 1. MO. f JT. Uar, L 4. I2ew 
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a long discnsedoD between Silence and John Hunt;* and 
lastly, there is 'BrabUer the bound;'' of whom, from to- 
day'a performance, there are hopes that he maj, after all, 
escape a halter. Six couples in all, or about one-half of the 
entire cry.' 

"Hark to Belman." These few words completely change 
the aspect of afiairs. The trusty hound has — in the words 
of the huntsman's report to his master, which found its way 
into the Ifiduciion to The Twm,mg of the. Sh/reio — 'cried 
upon it at the merest loss. And twice to-day picked out 
the dullest scent.' Aware from his lengthened experience 
that Boent travels downstream, he has beea anticipating the 
Baconian philosophy by a systematio intemwation of nature 
in an upstream direction, and has at last hit on a scent- 
holding tuft of rushes at the point where the stag left the 
stream (or broke soil as it was termed) to ascend the slope of 

> Tom. i!f3hnvi, Jnd. L 17-28. ■ JVoft and On*, r. 1. 99. 

* Th» nun n\o cui tell b; thdr namea the hoonds with whioh be i« iwed 
to host, if hs la not tlie hnntmnftii, genertlly knowB qaite m mach about huat- 
ing— •ometimes more— and 8h»k«apeaTSlua given proof thathe is no ezceptioa 
to thii role. Mr, Bookfoni, in Ua ThtMght* on Bv/nting (1781), inolndea 
among the namet of hounds in oonunon nse, Fniy, '^ant, Kingwood, 
HartTmaQ, Btlman, Eoho, Uonntar, and Saontar. For the la«t two, 
Shakeapaara'a Honntain and Bo«t«r may be miiprinb. All the other namM 
hare lome meaning applied to honnda ; but Honntain and Sowter foobbler) 
kbMhitelj none. Ur. Beekford, who Uved in a oonnC; adjoining Qlonceeter- 
•hlre, mast hare got hold aomehow of Haatai ShalioVi nomenolatiira. For 
the name* which they employ in oonunon were then by no means in general 
iiml Thvv are not among the fifteen ftanjliar names of bonnds mentioned in 
Tiff on fox hnnting pnnted t^ Hr, Beokford, and in an earlier list, in 
0<«'» Otnil gman't Btenatitm (H7<), I find none of them, with theeingleex- 
Mption of Bingwood. But Bingwood waa the typical name of a ronning 
honnd, from the time of Xenaphon, whoM oatalwne of forty-KTen name* 
for honnda, each poaaeaaing aome dgnificanoe, inelndei 'TXe^. The word 
'brwih,' whioh occurs also in Troil. and Ore*. H. 1. ISfl, and K. Lear, m. 
B. 72 (Ft. braeh* or bramtt), appears to hare been originally ^nonTmona 
with ' rache,' meanios a honnd hunting bj scant (see the notes on Beuiu and 
BraA in the Appenoiz to Th4 Mailtr if Qam*\. In tiie time of Shakes* 
Mwa the word ' brach ' had been tpiffopriated to females of the olaaa of mnning 
nonnds; '■ brach is B mannerly name for all honnd bitchea' (CanUmon^ 
Stertaiioit — Oox). There ia some difficulty in fixing, even approximately, the 
nnmber of honnda in the Jnatioe's cr^. It was osrtamly less than that of the 
modem p«ek. For Somerville, writmg in 1T3G iTIu Chan), feeli bound to 
Ceuaon that nmnerons p«ok, that crowd of atate 
With whioh the vain profhsjon of the great 
Ooren the lawn. 
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the opposite bill Ko sooner had the hoand aidmowledged 
the scent than his whole nature seemed to change. From 
heing letb&i^c, mute, doll, and ' at a fault,* he at once became 
'sprightly walldng, audible, and full of vent,' oe different 
from his former self as war from peace. Gould Dr. Johnaoa 
have practised as he preached, and looked for Shakespeare's 
meaning among the sports of the field, he sorely wotdd 
not have mutuated the words put into the month of a 
certain serving-man of the Votscian general, Tullns Aufidioa, 
(bis huntsman for aught I know), wmeb was thus printed in 
the Folio : 

Let me have wu, uy I ; it exceeds peace as far as day does 
night; it's sprightly walking, audible, and full of vent^ Peace is 
a very apoplexy, lethargy ; mnlled, deaf, sleepy, insensible. 

Coriol. iv. H. 334. 

Now may be seen the advantage of a good character 
honestly won. The words " Hark to Belmau " are scarcely 
out of the huntsman's lipa before the pack have flown to Ins 
summons, and in another moment tiiey are carrying the line 
along the side of the opposite hill. 

No one heeds the bawler or the babbler. Bat there is no 

I Popa, r»-writ!iig Shaitip*art after hla (Mhion, ntA ' Bprightly, wtldng, 

iiLi. ...J fc.li ^f_.».*i-_j r\_ T_i.„ -J — *z. ALi. .^Ji-.. ..--1.:.^ 



._ ■ Dr. 

Bkjnw, in ui •rtiale in the Bdinburth Etvitw (OoL 1S72), aftermrds printed 
in 5AitfaipM>n jSIwHw (1B94}, fint pointed oat that ' vent ' ma > term of KTt 
In WDodcraft, ngnifying ' soent ' In the linee of Oaoooigne qaoted from Th« 
Ntblt ArU, the boana it desoribed u attaining ' upon good vent,' and the 
word ia naed in the ssma asnsa in othar paaaagaa of the aame work, Tha word 
'vent' oooon ■■ a verb, in the aeuM of 'to aoent' in B^eaaa {81t»pluar^» 
CalmdaT) and Draj'ton {Pol])albien), it ia the Norman -Frenoh eqniTaleut 
for the AdkIo-Suou ' wind,' naed freqnanttj in the aenaa of aoent by Shak«- 
apeare, both aa a verb and aa a snbatanUre ; Tit. Andr, iv, 1, 97 ; Md. ir. 
2.1SS:Airt irea,m.i.U2;^nd.v.2.1lt;SSm. FJ. iU. 2. 14 ; BamkI, 
iiL 2. S62. In Tht Sh^luartPt CaUiidar, the bnllock 'renUth into the 
winde.' Thia term of art muat bare been aomewhat nnnnial in poetry, foi 
Speuaer thiuka it needfol to explain it in hia Qlotat thaa, ' vnitik, uiuffeth 
in the winde.' It is ibange that the restoration of the Folio thna saggeat«d 
hu not been oenerallj adopted. Dr. Schmidt {3luikaptar$ Ltstiam) aocepti 
it oonditionaUy npon ita bMng ahown that the word ' vent ' bore the mMnug 
attfibnted to it ; a condition anrely amply fdlflUed. Tia comparison of war 
<£! JoftH, It. 8. 149) to an eagw honnd la a fiTonrito on* with Shakeapean, 
aa in Hen F. iil. 1. SI, and A;. Ob*, lii 1. 37S. Hm Qlobe aitd OtmM4p 
•ditiona rtad ' spci^tij, waUog,' with Pops. 
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miBtake about Belmon. Id hontiDig language, he ia ' tme- 
bted/^ Bnd of 'such aa can bold in,'^ and 'will ne'er out.'* 
There can be no leasonable doubt that be is the very hound 
present to the mind of his master when he thns enlarged on 
hie aerving-man Davy's powers of sticking to bis quarry, 
'The knave will stick by thee, I can assure thee that A' 
will not oat, he ia true bred.'* 

The line taken by the hart after he had broken soil was 
that which had suggested itself to the mind of Will Sqnele, 
when he turned his horse's head homewards. Doubtful of 
his power to stand up before hounds until the loi^ wood 
ooold ba reached, the hunted deer turned sharply to the left 
after crossing the stream, with the evident intention of 
reachii^ tlie well-known wood and water near Master 
Sqnele's abode. 

The hounds settled down on the line of tiie straining 
hart,^ and his fate was sealed. He had as little chance of 
escape from bis fell and cruel pursuers as the Dnke of Illyria 
from the love of the fair Olivia : 

Ovr. ytiiX yon go hunt, my lord 1 
Dvlu. What, Curio t 
Cttr. The hart. 

Dulta. Why, so I di\ th« noblest that I have : 
0, when mine eyea did see Olivia fint, 

> TmVO^N. iL S. I9S. ■ 1 £m. /f. a 1. 85. 

* ^m. OMd (TiM. a 7. t6. 

* 3 J?**. IV. r, S, 09, Wben yon nnoonpla Tom Toong hound* from the 
old and azmrieDced honnda, 'yon mnit,' njt the aoUior ^ Tha NiAU Aria, 
'in* ffooa ptfaken and hanteBmeii on hotaebtekB in the t&jle of them t* 
m^e Umn bolde in olora.' To ' hold in chaw ' ma a phnte in aammon 
dm: f. JMn,LL23>; CSurioJ. i. 0. ]«; Zimiwm, 17»I Amaufeiliii 

* ' When ha (the hart) niimeth rerie faat, then he abvytieth ' (Tht JVoMt 
ArU). If Hr. Collier had known of thii meaning of the woid, he need not 
have ooqjeotnied 'atnmd'in tha paMage where Hennione, fbnad toappeu 
in a Ooart of Jnataeej urns addnwie Leontee : 

I appeal 

To yoni own eonadanee, sir, before Polixsnes 

Came to joni oourt, how I waa in jour grace. 

Bow merited to be ao ; linoe he came 

With what eneoonter so nnonrrent I 

HaTs atraio'd to appear thoa. WM. Tak, iu. 2. 48. 

Norneed Dr. Johnson haTe eonieotored 'baTe I beenstain'd* fin the reading 
of tha Folia, 
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Methoi^ht she pniged the aii of putUenca 1 
That instant was I turned into a hart ; 
And mj deeiiee, like fell and cniel honndfl, 
E'er since pursue me. Twelfth NigU, i. 1. 16. 

" ' We have almost embossed him,' " ^ said Slender to the 
huntsman, in words familiar to tiie lords at the French 
Ooort, '"70a shall see his fall to-nishL'"* The practical 
question is how to keep on terms with the hounds until the 
woodland stream is reached, some seven miles distant, where 
the Btt^ is almost certain to turn to bay. Now can the 
happy possessor of a good continuer (as a stayer was then 
called by horsemen) realise the force of the ditty, ' As true 
as truest horse, that yet would never tire.'' And if to con- 
tinuing power he adds a fair turn of speed, he is all that can 
be desired. So thought Benedick, when with such a chase 
as this present to his mind he said to Beatrice : 

I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and so good a 
continuer, but keep your wi^ i' God's name ; I have done. 
B«at, You always end with a jade's trick : I know you of old. 
Mvdi Ado, i. 1. 139. 
Long afterwards, the idea was suggested to the mind of the 
Stratford sportsman of a continuer who had settled down to 
his stride, who had, as it were, got his second wind in the 
pursnit of virtue; and he made the merchant describe Timon 
of Athens as 

A most incomparable man ; breathed, as it were, 
To an untiiable and continuate goodness. 

Tim.ofAth.\.\.\(i. 

' 'When he (the hut) li founyat the month, westje that he U«mtM(' 
[The NMt ArU). An 'amboned ruoal' ia a sportrnK term ef ooutampt 
pl»7fuU7 applied b}r Friooe Henrj to Falitaff (1 Bai. IV. iii 3. 177), whom 
It WMvery gracioiu fooling to liken to » ruosl or le«n deer. Doll l^utheet 
was more literal vhsn stie thua addrened the beadle, ' come yoa thin thing, 
oome yon ratcal ' (3 Sm. IV. v. i. Si). Dr. Johnson's note on the former 
oMMge ia ' to embooa a deer is t« encloee htm in a wood,' and on the latter 
'amboned, i« swollen, pnfiy.' Dr. Schmidt {ShaJieiptart Ladeon) tbna inter* 
preti the word: 'to ambtucade [French tmbumur, ItaL tm&Mcorf).' The 
word is need in each of these three meaniogs in Ohauoer. Applied to Falitaff, 
u proI»bl}' intended to soggeat a plaT on the word In the eenM of 'awoUen, 
^ ' Compare Tarn. ^Shrew, lod. 1. 17 ; AnL and CUe. It. 18. 8 ; 3%n. 
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HE TAKES SOIL 55 

Master Slender is with John Hnat and the m&ia body of 
the pack. He could sa; with Titus Andionictts, 

I haTO hotse will follow where the game 
Makee way, and ran like swallows o'er the plain. 

Tit. And. iL 2. 23. 

William Visor of Wonoot has long since taken the last 
groatsworth oat of hia hired jade, bat Ferkea and his com- 
panion hold good places. ' Know we not galloway nags 7 ' ' 
asked Andent Pistol ; irreleTantly, after his fashion, bat not 
without significance. If we know them, we can have no 
difficulty in recognising the hardy little animal on which the 
yeoman is mounted. If we know them not, C^ervase Markham 
tella U8 of the character which they bore, ' There is a certain 
race of Uttle horses in Scotland, caUed Chilway Nc^jges, which 
I have seene hunt the Bock and stagge exceeding well, and 
indore the chase with good courage.'* As to the Irish hobby, 
and Master Slander's Ei^Iish horse, their powers of endur- 
ance are attested by the same aathority, for he tells us of 
* the best Barbarys that ever were in their prime I saw them 
ovemm by a black hobby at Salisbory ; yet that hobby was 
more overrun by a horse called Valentine, which Valentine 
neither in htmtiiig nor running was ever equalled, yet was a 
pUin-bred English horse both by sire and dam.' 

As for the hounds, they have again beoome an ever 
lengthening line, and three couplea only carry the trail of 
the banted deer to the bottom of the vaUey, near t^e woods 
of Hogshearing. There they check. There is a stream at the 
bottom, and ue hill beyond is steep, covered with rough 
bracken and gorse. 

" He ba'n't taken soil," said Ferkes to Slender. " No I but 
a* will soon," he added, eagerly scanning the oppoute bank. 
" for there a' goeth, straight up hill." 

To the yeoman's practised eye this tmwonted mode of 
amending a hill betokened a last reckless effort on the part 
of the deer doomed to failure. 

The hounds saw him, too, and opened in loader ohoras as 
they dashed forward to the view. Heavily labouring ; his 
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56 HOW THE HART WAS HUNTED 

aoUerB thrown back ; hia head han^ng down ; his nu>nth 
emboased no longer, but bhtck, dry and open; bis for bo- 
drabbled and torn ; the poor hunted beast, after a few rain 
attempts to climb the hill, turned back. His strength, 
unequal to the labour of ascent, carried him quickly down- 
warda, and dashing into the tbicjc woodlands he was lost to 
view. 

The bounds, driren a^ain to their noees, carried a burn- 
ing scent, until they amved at the bed of tiie streanL The 
scent of the deer, unlike that of the hare, impiOTes as the 
animal unks. A track, or ' trench,' led along ttie side of the 
stream, so narrow as to admit but a single borsemait 
Along this trench the riders followed in single file until they 
reached the extremity of the woodland, where was a long 
deep pool, formed by damming the stream in order to fiooa 
Master Squele'a water meadows. Again the hart is viewed. 
He is swimming, keeping in the middle of the stream so aa 
to avoid touchmg any scent-holding bough. The hounds 
dash io, but, as he knew well, they could only approach him 
by swimming. Up and down this pool, now swimming, now 
runnins, sweep hart and hounds, while the narrow valley 
resounds with the music of the hounds and the shouting of 
the hunters, and all knew well that the end was nigh at 
hand. 
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CHAPTER V 
HOW THE HART WAS BAYED AND BHOKEN UP 



;a'd in thy spoil, ■ 






Thirb ue those to whom the seqnel of the day, when the 
ran is over, is mere ehambles work, fit for butchers, doc for 
■portsmen. To some, the notes which tell that all is over 
with a noble beaat of venery summon np sad associations, for 
Lecmtes, among the tokens of wonkan's nailty , includes 

to sigh, u 'tvere 
The mort o' &e doer. Wint. Tale, i. 2. 117. 

This feeling was certainlr not generally shared by spoits- 
men, and these pages would forfeit all claim to strict veraci^ 
if thqr did not reSect the interest which the writer of the 
jonma^ in common with most of our ancestors, took in the 
obseqnies of the hunted hart. The gentle reader is warned 
off the following pages. Deer most be killed, but in the 
quibbling words of the thane of Roes — for even in telling to 
Uacduff the sad story of the slai^hter of bis dear ones, he 
oould not for^^ a familiar pan — 

To relate the manner 
Wen, on ttie qnarry of these mnrderod deer, 
To add the death of yon. Maebeih, iv. 3. 206. 

The hart was no sooner etrengthened by the cooling 
stream than he bethouj^t him of the traditions of his kingly 
race. ' If we be English deer,' said the gallant Talbot, liken- 
ing bis host to the Cotswold hart, fighting stontly to the last 
in face of overwhelming numbers. 
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be then in blood ; 
Not laecal-like, to fall dovn with a pinch, 
But rather, moodj-mad and deiperate stags, 
Tom on the bloody hounds with heads of steel 
And make the cowards stand aloof at bay ; 
Sell OTeiy man his life aa dear as mine, 
And ther shall find dear deer of us, my friends. 

1 Hen. VI. iv. 2. 48. 

In deep water, beneath a great rook, he makes his final 
stand. His enemies, smaller in size, can approach him only 
in front, and swimming. Calmly he awaits their attack, 
while the leading hounds, reinforced by a few stragglers, bay 
in a semicircle around their foe. 

The familiar and welcome sound of the bay serves to 
guide Clement Ferkes and his companion to the spot where 
the hart was set up. Although not actually with Abraham 
Slender and the huntsman at the end of the run, they are 
nigh at hand, and the 'timorous yelping of the hounds'^ 
informs their experienced ears that ' the hounds are at a 
bay.* 

The hopes of the hunters were rused by the same sounds 
that caused alarm in the breast of Venus, fearful for the 
safety of her beloved Adonis, 

Because the cry remainelh in one place. 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud ; 
Finding their enemy to be so curst, 
They aU strain courtesy who shall cope him first. 

Yen. and Ad. 886. 

Who goes first? Young Fury, trashed though he was, rushed 
on the foe, and received a wound from the formidable brow 
antlers of the hart. He retired howling. Who goes next ? 
The courtesy of the cry became more strained, and the 
chorus waxed louder and louder, as the gallant hart gave 
proof that he was no ' dull and muddy-mettled rascal,' * bat 

1 Vm.mdAd. 881. ' lUd. 877. 

' Hamlet, ii. 2. G94. The d«finitioQ of 'rsMal,' u a tenn of veuery, in 
the tfau SrtglUh Dictionary is, I beliere, accurate : ' The jonng lean or in- 
ferioc de«r of a herd, dUtinguubed from the ftUl-growii antlared bucks or 
stags.' Shakeepeare expreiBag the samB idea by the word " unseasonable " 
{iMcrtet, 581). Aecoidiug to Pattenham, in tiie sense in whioh it is now 
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' in blood ' not alone to nm, bat to fight too, and sell his life 
tight dearly. 

He to whoflB lot it has fallen from time to time to view the 
hart in big native wild— not the diahomed and carted deer 
in some potato garden — ' hold at a bay ' his foes ' the fell and 
cmel hounda,' will not be sorprised to find the image re- 
cnrring again and again to one present at the death of the 
Cotswold hart, although he may well marvel at the truthful- 
ness with which every feature of the familiar scene ia 
reflected in the poef a mirror. If any words could convey 
to Uie imagination an adequate idea of the effect prodnced 
upon the senses, they are surely those put into the mouth of 
Hippolyta. She tells us that she 

was with Hercnlea and CadmuB once, 
"When in a wood of Crete' they baj'd the bear 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I bear 
Buch gallant chiding; for, beaides the grovee. 
The ikies, the fooDtaine, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cir : I never beard 
So musical a discord, mca aweet thunder. 

JUidt. N. Dr. iv. 1. 117. 

The effect of echo in enhancing the cry of bounds^' the 
musical confusion of hounds and echo in coi^unction'' 
waa often noted. 'Wilt thou huntr asks the Lord of 
Christopher Sly: 



knuie, when ra»o»tl ie properl; the ha&ter'a tenne giaen to faung detre, leuie 
end oat of iNMOn, *ud not to people ' {Aria of English Poesit, ISSS). Tbs 
term ia found in The MatUr of Oanta, umiaMj in connection with yoong and 
imnuLtore deer. Bnt Sliakespeire vna better veised thui Putt«nh*m, and ha 
tellt oj that an old deer ma; yet be a raioal, as we shall see further on. 
' Oome yon thin thing ; oome yon rascal,* Mistre«a Dorothy Teatsheet aayi 
pleaMnU; to the beadle (3 Sat. IF. t. 4. S4 ; of. 1 Hm. VI. I 2. Sfi). 
* Hnddy or ' muddy-mettled ' rascal, nonld seem from thq passage qnotM 
from Hanitt, and from another eiolajn&tion of Mistreat Teanheet e (2 Htii, 
IV. ii 4. 48), to hsT* been phrases in use among woodmen. ' Thoa rascal 
that art worst in blood to ran ' {Coritil. i, 1. IBS ; ot Lcioit L. L. iv. 2, 8, 
and ffm. VJ. iv. 3. 48). 

' It ii evident that the Spartan hounds and Cretan bean behave after the 
faihion of the Sonthsm honnd and Snglith hart. 

» Midi. N. Dr. iv. 1. 116. 
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Thy hoondi ih&ll nuke the welkin uuwei them 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 

Tarn. ofShnw, Isd. 3. 46. 

And Tamora, the Qothio Qaeen, thus addressed her beloved 
Moot: 

Whilst the babbling echo mocks Uie boaads, 
Repljing shrilly to the well-tun'd honia, 
As if a donble hnnt were heard at once, 
Let OS sit down and mark their yelping noise. 

Tit. Andr. ii S. 17. 

In the chase of the hare, when the pack gives tongue, and 
'spend their mouths: Echo replies As if another chase were 
in the skies.' ^ But it is at tbe baying of the hart, when 
houndB are pent within the conSnaa of the narrow valley 
where he mostly soile, and when the musio of the cry is 
tamed to the 'sweet thunder' of the bay — as by some mighty 
organ-stop — that the truthfulness of Hippolyta's description 
is borne in on the mind. Then we feel certain that she 
speaks the words of one who had oft«n stood by woodland 
stream, and marked how, by re-echoing the sweet thunder, 
the groves, the skies, the fountains, and every region near 
seem'd all one mutual cry, as if all nature took part in the 
tragedy of the hart at bay. 

Bow long this scene would have lasted, bad not man 
interposed, cannot be told. Certain it is that many a gallant 
hound must have fallen a victim to the fury of the hart, and 
that the cry would have told a tale of disaster such as that 
which met the eyes of Venus. Led onwards by the sound of 
the bay, 

Here kennell'd in a brake she finds a bcrond, 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master, 

And there another licking of his wound, 

'Gainst renom'd soiee the only sorere^ plaster : 
And here she meets another sadly eoowling, 
To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 

When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise. 
Another fia^month'd mourner, Uack and grim, 



■ F4n.aiutAd. 8BS. 
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Againat Ui« wslkin voUstb oat his roice ; 

Another and anottsi uuwet him, 

Clipping their prood tails to the ground beloir, 
Shalung their fcratch'd eus, bleeding as they go. 

Fan. and Ad. 913. 

As Boon as the deer b^an to hold the boonds at a bay, 
Slender and the buntaman dismounted. As they approached 
the stream, a clear voice beside tbem said : 

" Give me your borsee to hold. I knew well that he must 
needs take soil in this water, when I noted what point be 
made after breaking thicket" 

It was the voice of Will Squela A Ootawold man, he 
knew every inch of the country ; ion old sportsman, he could 
tell the ran of the deer to a nicety ; and while we have been 
galloping up and down bill with tjie hounds, be and Anne 
have t^en the shorteet road from point to point 

" Ecod," says Abraham Slender, " go as I may. Will Squele 
OD Bay Ourtal ia ever there before me." 

Clement Ferkes and his companion, warily approaching 
^ba hart from behind, cast around bis antlers a rope oaniea 
by the huntsman for that purpose. His head having been 
thos pulled back, the huntsman cat his throat with his 
■word, and crying " Ware hound I " to keep the hoanda from 
breaking into the deer, blooded the puppies, ' that they may 
the better love a deer, and learn to leap at his throat,' as Mr. 
Cox quaintly explains in his Oenileman's Kecreation. 

' The mort o' the deer ' having been duly blown by sach of 
the company as carried horns, there next came the solemnity 
of taking aaaay, and breaking ap the deer. 

The hart having been slain, assay ehoold be taken by the 
best person of the company that hath not taken assay before. 
' Oure order is,' says the author of The Noble Arte, ' that the 
prince or ohiete (if so please tbem) doe auger and t^e assaye 
of tiie deare with a sharpe knyfe, the whiche is done in this 
manner. The deare being layd upon his backe, the prince, 
chiefe, or such as they shall appoint, comes to it : And the 
chiefe huntsman (kneeling, if it be to a prince) doth holde 
the deare by the forsfoote, whiles the pnnce or chief cut a 
slyt drawn alongst the brysket of the deare, somewhat lower 
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than the biyaket towards the belly. This is done to see the 
goodnesse of the fleah, and how thicks it is.' 

On this occasion the honour of taking assay fell to Mistress 
Anne Squele. You may realise the scene if you look at an 
interesting woodcut in The Noble Arte, depicting the chief- 
eat huntsman on bended knee, handing the knife to a noble 
lady, while an attendant holds her ncMy caparisoned horsa^ 

But it were long to tell of the cutting and cabbaging of 
the head, and of the ceremony to be used in taking out the 
shoulder, and selecting the ' deintie morsels,' and ' the caule, 
the tone, the earea, the doulcets,' the tenderlings (if his head 
be tender), and the sweet gut, which some ^ill the Incb- 
pinne, in a faire handkercber together, for the prince or 
chief e;' how a little gristle upon the spoon of the brisket is 
cast to the crows or ravens which attend hunteis; how there 
haa been seen ' a raven so wont and accustomed to it that 
she would never f ayle to croake and orye for it all the while 
yon were in breakiiig up of the deare, and wonld not depart 
until! she bad it ; ' bow the numbles or ambles are wound 
up, to serve in the making of umble-pie. 

These weighty matters of the art of venery were, indeed, 
foolishness in the eyes of the learned and aatirioal Erasmus. 
'When they have run down their game,' be says of the sports- 
men of his day, among whom be held his own when in 
England,' ' what strange pleasure they take in cuttii^ it up. 
Cows and sheep may be slaughtered by common butchers, 
but what is killed in hunting must be broke up by none 
under a gentleman, who ah^ throw down bis hat, fall 
devoutly on his knees, and drawing out a slashing banger 
(for a common knife is not good enough) after several cere- 
monies shall dissect all the parts as art^cially as the best- 
skilled anatomist, while all that stand round shall look very 
intently, and seem to be mightily surprised with the novelty, 
though they have seen the same a hundred times before, and 
he that can but dip hk finger and taste of the blood, shall 
think his own bettered thereby.' * 

> Thit woodoDt Ii original, and not borrowed from La Fnuru. 
■ Tm NebUSinimM, ui. S. 1G4. 

* See Note, Sir ITtCTnat Mori on FiM Sforte. 

* BnamnB, Moria Eneoviivm. 
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If these daring words had come to the knowledge of oar 
GloaceaterBhire mende, they would siniply have said that 
mnch learning had made the writer mad, so firm an article 
of faiUi it waa that the carcase of the hart ehonld not be 
thrown rudely to the hounds, as the fox, the marten, or the 
gray, hat should be reverenUy disposed of. ' Let's kUl him 
boldly, but not wrathfully ; ' said Brutus of Julius Csesar ; 

Lef B Carre Mm as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds. 

Jul Ca$. u. 1. 172. 

Cffisar fell, having been given lees law by his pursuers 
ttuji the Cotswold Qart. And as we read Mark Antony's 
words, we could almost believe that he too had stood with 
Abraham Slender by the waterside ; ' stained with the varia- 
tion of each soil ' betwixt find and finish, as was ' Sir Walter 
Blunt new I^hted from his horse ; ' ' and ' bloody as the 
hunter,' * signed and crimsoned with the blood of the deer, 
after the somewhat barbarous fashion of the chase. 

Here wast ttiou bay'd, l»«ve hart ; 
Here didst thou fall ; and here thy huutere stand 
Bign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy lethe.* 
world, &on wast the foreat to tins hart; 
And this, indeed, world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, stnicken by many princes. 
Dost thou here lie ! Jvi. Cat. iii. 1. 204. 

As time went on, the observances at the death of the deer 
grew into a burden too heavy to be borne. Life became 
fdller of action and incident, and waa felt to be too short for 



Idka ■ jolly troop of hnnttmen, oome 
Our Inity EuBliah, >11 with purpled huidi. 
Dyed lu the oylng «Unght«r ofthsir foea. 

S. JoK*, iL 1. S21. 

* Lethe (for which ThaobiJd uid CoUi«T read 'death') aocordiiigtoOtpell 
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Buob old-world ceremonies. They were more solemn and 
elaborate in 1486 ■ than in 1675, and a handled years later 
they seem to have resolved themselree into the summary 
prooees of handing a knife to the prince, or lady of qnality, 
with which to cut the deer's thnut, leaving the rest to 
inferiors: a form in which the ceremony was obeerred in the 
forest of Exmoor on a notable occasion in the month of 
August 1819.' 

The ceremonial of assay and breaking up having ended, 
the paunch is given to the bounds as their quarry or reward. 
The blood-bound, or IJmer, would have been entitled to the 
first share, according to the usage of the chase,* had he been 
there to claim his rights. But this day's chase exceeded his 
limited powers of hunting. Keen-scented, but unaccustomed 
to hunt at large, he has not the trained sagacity which would 
enable him to ran down the scent which he is the first to 
detect. He is at this moment himting counter, pursuing the 
trail backwards, with keen enjoyment, across the bills towards 
Shallow Hall. He is, in the words applied by Dromio of 
Syracuse to the catcbpole, 

A bound Ui&t inns counter and yet drawa dry-foot welL* 
Com. of Err. W. 2. 39. 

> StJct of St. Alban*. Thaj u* bUU more elkbonte In The Madtr of 

* Tbu custom wu gcDenll; obwrved in the lut oantnrj. Fo» oou. 
tribntod to tha Ovardian u psp«T on onielt; to uiiiiials (No. 61). mdHM 
not attack bnntiiig, ' a diTeman which hai snoh aothori^ and ouatom to 
support it. . . . Bat,' ba ulds, ' 1 must &Dijnadvert upon a certain cuatom 
jst in nae with di, and barbanini enough to be derived from tha Qotha, or 
vtva tha Scythians ; I mean that laTags compliment oar hnntamen pwa 
npoD Udiea of qustit^, who are preaeut at the death of a stag, when they pat 
the knife in their hands t« cat the throat of a helpleu, trembling, and 
weeping ore* tare, 

qnertnqae cmentos 
Atque imploranti nmlllB.' 

* ThtNiMtArU. ' Droit ii4t*mi«r,Lu;donneT I manger dels Chair deU 
beite qui aura estj prinse ' (Zo VmerU). Unto the bloodbound, that is vnto 
the dog which by hia aent hath led the vay to the Hart Mm lodging be ahall 
oaat the b«ad ottd the heart oa his right and due' (0. Morkbam, CmmtTj/ 
f^rttUj IS16). An elaborata ritual is prescribed in TKt Matttr of Ownu. 

* There is a quibble in thoae words, aa in many of Shaketpe*r«'B olIoRDiia 
to woodcisfL The counter or compter, according to Dr. Jobnaon, wm tha 
name of a Londoa prisou, serred by the eatobpole, who thus was tanmumulf 
said to' mnoaonter' though keen of Bosnt. 'Todrasdrj-foot' WMaphiaw 
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The deer having been thus disembowelled stemtdwn artem, 
the venisoD is reserred for the powderiiig tub, end we know 
OQ the best authority that his 'fiKin'B s keeper's fee.' > Jock 
Falstaff had not seen a deer killed for many a year, but he 
knew well of what the prince waa tbinkii^ when he said, 

What, old acquuiitance t could not all Uiis flesh 
Keep in a litUe life t Poor Jack, farewell ! 
I conld have better spared a better man : 
0, 1 flhonld have a heaTy miss of thee, 
If I WBie much in love with vanity I 
Death hath not Btmck »o fat a deer to<Uy, 
Though many dearer, in this bloody fray. 
Embowell'd will I see thee by and by : 

Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lie. (Exit.) 

FaL (Siting up) ^nbowelled I If thou embowel me to-day, 
111 give yon leave to powder me and eat me too, to-monow. 

1 Hm. JV. V. 4. 102. 

The day's sport over, the hounds were recoupled, and a 
starake of nine, to call the company home, was wound by the 
huntsman. Titia had the effect of bringing another figure on 
the scene. 

In wmstant use. ThTuOnTswIUrkhNiigiTesIiMtnKitioubywhiohahoTW 
nuy b* tongfat to draw dty-foot, likt a honnd {Ccm^oHei). It la nsad la 
MntavdiitiiHtMin t« traokin^ footitep* in wat or moUt gronod, ki dgnil^ 
banting with doUudk to gpide the honnd bnt the nmt where the o1^«ct u 
pimalt hM puMd aJong dry-foot. Mr. Honok Mmod poiuta out that the 
phnM ooeoi* in u Iriih Statnt*, 10 Williun III o. S, mcl 10, nnder which 
tlialniiuiigof a hoond 'to hnnt on diy foot' ii attached aa a oondition to 
obtuninc a Uemce to nse a wtting dog. The J«tt would have no proaperi^ 
MT* in ua MM of thoee who knew the dafeet*, aa well aa the Tlrtnea, of the 
Uam-hoqnd, which indeed ia often reiaaeented in old annaTin^ aa held in 
hand daring tbe obaae. Otherwiaa na wonld probablj m fonnd nmning 
oonntar. The fool in Fletoher'a Mad Lontr qniriblea on the word 'eonntar" 
(L 1), bat hia thooghta tarn, not to the ohaae, bnt to (alae eoin. 
> 8 E*». ri. iiLl. 23. 
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CHAFl'ER VI 
AFTER THE CHASE 



Thftt he did p>o« them first t All thinp thkt axo, 
Are with more spirit ohued tbsn eigoj^ 

UtrduxM <^ Ytmict. 

Wbxh William Silence bad been paased by Slender on the 
hillside, all idea ot taking part in the chase was at an end. 
His first thought was of his over-ridden horsa Satisfied 
that DO penoanent harm bad been done, he applied his mind 
to the inquiiy — which way have the boonda gone ? 

In the wilds of Gloucestershire, as on Exmoor, this question 
must be asked of nature, not of man. There is this advan- 
tage, that nature never lies. But yon must know her 
language. William Silence had not foi^tten at Oxford or 
Gray's Inn the early teaching of Cotswold. He gains the 
summit of the hill, and looks around him. In a pool to the 
right, a heron calmly resting on one leg plainly says — 
neither horse nor bound has passed my way. In another 
direction sheep huddled in masses, and wild horses disturbed 
and excited as plainly tell the story of the cbsse which has 
swept over the hiUs in their sight. 

!nie deer has most probably made for the wooded valley 
near Hosshearii^. If so, Squele and Anne will be up before 
he is t(LE«i. This was certain. What was to be done? 
Should he return home and leave Master Slender in un- 
disputed possesBion ? Or should be follow as best he could, 
trusting to his ready wit to regain the advantage which he 
had lost ? This would, at all events, insure an early meeting 
vrith Anne Squele. And if Uub accursed hart would only 
go elsewhere, and take Abraham Slender with him, no 
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inTidioua comparisonB could be drawn, and he would be 
Ban of a hearty welcome as a victim of one of the cunber- 
leas mishaps to which hunters are subject. So he makes 
bis way as best he can towards Hc^shearing. If the deer 
has gone in that direction, the riders must hare crossed the 
morass in the bottom of the next valley. There is but one 
sound crossing, and aa Silence reaches it his conjecture is 
converted into certainty by the sight of fresh prints of horse- 
hoofa on the soft earth. Still he follows on. At last the 
sound of the mort reaches his ear, borne thither amidst the 
intense stillness of the waste. The hart has been killed. 
No doubt Anne and Slender are making merry over his dis- 
comfiture. Still he follows on. He is making his way 
through the tangled woodland by the stream when a atrake 
of nine, dose at hand, reveals the whereabouts of the 
company. A few more steps bring him face to face with 
Master Squele, who, with his daughter, was leading the way 
to the house. 

"Welcome, Master William," said the cheery franklin. 
" Tom back with ub. The company will eat and drink under 
my roof before they turn homewards. 'Tis a good head, a 
hart of ten. "Hs pity you missed the sport when he held 
the hounds at a bay. But Master Slender says that you 
bad enough of it by tiie tune yoo were half-way up the 
long bilL Well, I rode not the chase myself to-day. But 

when I was your age " 

" My horse had enoi^h of it, not I. But 'tis all one. I 
missed the chase." 
" Nay," said Anne, " how can it all be one, for 
by Saint Jamy, 

I bold you a penny, 

A horse and a man 

la more than one, 

Asd yet not many. Tarn, of Shreu, iii, 2. 84. 

What, that great and serviceable horse, whose ' tender hide ' ^ 
dione so brightly 7 Why, when next you and yonr fellow 
hnnt in these parte, you must condescend to one of those 
uncomely counb7 enitals which you derided at the assembly. 

> r««. «fut 'lA 39S. 
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And pr'Tthee, Master Silence, bu Muter Ferdinand Petre 
jet regained hia great and serviceable mare t " 

" I know not," said Silence gloomily. 

" Be of good heart," said Anne, " you know the coontry 
saying, ' Jack shall have JiU ; Nought shall go ill The nuui 
shall have his mare again, aad all shall be welL' ' As tor 
you. Master Slender, you and your beast are too fit company 
STer to part" 

" Oh la. Mistress Anne." Bepartee never was Blender's 
stxong point, much as he had studied the Book o/Biddleg, 
and even The Hundred Merrie Tales. 

The party now emei^ed from the wood, and found them- 
selves in front of the old house at Hogshearing — so inti- 
mately associated with Squele. 

It was a long, low, two-storied bouse, built of grey itone, 
with mollioned windows, pointed gables, and high chimneys. 
Many snob residenoes of the franklin, or connti^ gentleman 
of moderate means, have escaped destruction on the one 
hand, and on the other reconatruotion and modernisation, by 
becoming the residences of substantial farmers. It was 
snrroan<&d by a moat This appendage of a country house 
had ceased to be necessary for purposes of defence and was 
condemned by the sanitary reformers of the day as onwhole- 
some. Baformers, however, made but slow prt^rees in 
those days. Mariana, as we know, lived in the moated 
grange, and all men could understand when England was 
compared to a 

precious stono set in the nlver eea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a hoiue. 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Rieli. II. il. 1. 46. 

Besides, the moat had its uses. In the absence of a regu- 
larly constructed fish-pond, it served as a convenient stew, 
in which fish might be kept and fattened for the master's 
table.* For our ancestors loved fish, even the coarser sorts, 

' Mid*. JIT. Dr. ilL 1. *81. 

* < Ton oui MS the morki of old flih-pondt in thotutnds ftnd thnuuiSi 
of plaoea. I have notioed, I dan mv, dts hondrad ilaw I loft home.* 
iCObttet Bmral Sida.) 
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especially when oooked with poignant sauce. But whether 
they loved them or not, they amat needs eat them in time of 
Lent For even after the Beformation, Htringent laws were 
passed 'against eating of flesh upon days forbidden,' and 
'for restraint of eating flesh in Lent, and on fish dayes ;' 
and Justice Shallow, when giving tjie chaige at quarter 
sessiona,^ would commend it to the jury to inquire ' if any 
person (other than by reason of age, sickness, childing, or 
Ucence) have within this year eaten fleeh in Lent, or npon 
any Ssb day observed by the custom of this realm ; ' and 
further, ' If any Innholder, tavemer, alehouse-keeper, com- 
mon victualler, common cook, or common table-keeper, hath 
uttered or put to sale any kind of flesh victual upon any day 
in Uie time of Lent, or npon any Eriday, Saturday, or other 
day appointed by former law to be fish day (not being 
ChriBtmas day), except it be to such person as (resorting 
to sneh house) had lawful licence to eat the same according 
to the Btatate thereof made.' With these statutes did Sir 
John Falsbaff seek to frighten Mistreaa Quickly, when he 
told her, 

Many, there ia another indictment upon thee, for luffeiing flesh 
to be eaten in thj houae, contxftiy to the law ; for the wmcb, I 
think, thou wilt howL 

Hod, All victualleTB do so : What's a joint of mutton or two in 
a whole Lentt 2 Hm. IV. U. 4. 371. 

We moat not therefore hastily credit our ancestors with 
depraved taste when we find them preserving and fattening 
for the table such abominations as tench and bream, but we 
ahoold rather regard their fish-ponds, stews and moats as part 
of the general policy of the realm, and very conducive to 
the due observance of the law, especially as administered by 
justices of the peace. 

> See luiWrda'a BirtKonlut.VTUfVu Qfflct tfjtutia* <lfPtaB$ (1E81). 

* C Btii. 0. S ; 37 Elis. c II. In the B&th Mctioa of the fomwr itttole 
It ti canAillf explained that tUa l^^atioo ia polltieally maaiit for the In- 
creaaa of Gahennen and rosrinen, and oat for any gnperatition in ths choice of 
meata i and onder ths 40tb aacUou, any one publicly iiT«whing or teaching 
that thia atatntoty eating of ith ot iMbeariiig of flaah ia 'of anjnaoaaai^ 
Im tlMMTliigof uaaonlof man'it pnniibable'Hepnadenof lalae oawa 
an and oogbt to ba.' 
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Beside the moat was a moim(l,crowiied with a Bnmmer-house, 
in vbicb yaa could sit, and angle trom the water a carp, or 
perch, or other dainty fish. For many held with Ursula, tliat 

The pleaaant'st anting is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden ous the silTer stream, 
And greedily devoor the treacheroos bsit. 

Much Ado, ill 1. 26. 

Beyond were a fair orchard and garden. Squele, like most 
conatry gentlemea of the day, was a practical gardener, with 
special hMII in the art of graffiag.' By thia art, he would 
explain, 

we nuury 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And mske conceivD a buk of baser kind 
By had of nobler race : thia is an art 
Which does mend oatnte, change it rather, bat 
The art itself is nature. Witd. Tale, iv. t. 92. 

He would point wiUi pride to certain box trees, cut into 
the shapes of beiges, pursuing a flying hare. The training 
of these hounds be womd coll an old man's bunting, delight- 
ing the eyes while it tired not the l^s, and wasting neitiier 
com nor coin. 

It was a 'curious-knotted garden," where walks and beds 
were arranged in quaint devices. The air was heavy with 
the perfume of autumn flowers ; 

Hot lavender, mints, savoty, matjoram ; 

The mangold, that goes to bed wi' the sun 

And with him riees weeping : these are flowers 

Of middle suminer, and I think they are given 

To men of middle age. WiiU. Tale, iv. i. 104. 

On the sunny walla of the house hang 

dangling apricocks, 
'Which, like unraly children, make theu sire 
8t«op with oppression of their prodigal weight 

Sieh n. iii. 4. 29. 

> Th4 Mmit-hrt a»d Oarim<rafl ^ ShalMtptan, by tliB Bav. Htnry N. 
BllMombe, U.A., will b«nsd with pleMon b; erwyrtndeiit of Slwkeipaare 
who thkrea his maater'i Iotb of tbB gtrdw. * Lov^t L. L.\.\. 349. 
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Aroond the poicb 

Doth Oke iroodbine, the aweet honeyanckle 

GenUy entwist, Midt. N. D. iv. 1. 47. 

and sweet ^lantine and roeemaiy aie planted hy the win- 
dows. It was a bright spot amidst the waste, pleasant to the 
^e and sweet-acented, where generation after generation of 
£ngliah gentlemen had passed their uneveatfnl lives. They 
wished for no happier lot Many a time had Sqnele spoken 
words which one who knew him well put into the month of 
Alexander Iden, a gentleman of £ent ; 

Lord, who would live tormoiled in the conrt, 
And may enjoy nich quiet walks as ttieae t 
This amaU inheritance my father left me 
Contentetta me, and worth e. monarchy, 
I seek not to wax greet by others' waning 
Or gather wealth, I care not, with what envy : 
SntBceth that I hare maintainB my state 
And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. 

2 Hen. VI. It. 10. 18. 

Yon may beliere the Idens and Squelea when they so 

Ctest, for they knew no other life. Bat as for yoor 
ished dukes and courtiers, in Arden or in the frontiers of 
Mantoa, pnt no faith in them. They will sing yon sweetly 
'of the green holly,' and try to parsnade themselTes that 
' this life is most jolly .'^ They will protest that they ' better 
brook than flonrisbing peopled towns. . . . This shadowy 
dewrt, unfrequented woods.'* But beliere them not. For 
towards the end of the fifth act (as soon, in fact, as oppor- 
tonity otTera) they hasten to return to the life they despise ; 
a fact mach marked of the melancholy Jaques, who alone is 
faithful to Aiden : 

What you wonld have 
111 stay to know at your abandon'd cave. 

At T<mL.-r.i, 201. 

Over the doorway were emblazoned on sculptured atone 
the arms of the Squeles of Ht^shearing ; in a field, vert, a 
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hog, aqi&dafid, proper, charged with a pair of shears, gviM; 
motto, Qreai Sgiule, little wool ; a enpposed aUnaion to the 
barrenness of the family acres, compared with the preten- 
eions of their owners. Like many other examples of the 
canting heraldry so lightly esteemed by the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, it was founded od false etymology. For we, who 
live in an age that is nothing if not critical, know that 
Hogahearing — or Ugs-wearing as it appears in old doca- 
meuta — has nothing to do with either swine or wooL The 
former part of the compound — ^ugs or uak — is plainly British, 
and si^gests the water in which the hart was killed. As to 
the latter, it would be rash to express an opinion, inasmnch 
as it has been the subject of learned disc^uisitiona before 
various archaeological societies, and opinions differ aa to 
whether it is traceable to a British, Saxon or Norman- 
French root ; or (as the more learned opine) is an interestii^ 
fragment of a Toranian tongue, spoken in Cotswold before 
the advent of the British Celt. 

However this may be, the Squeles were gentlemen, not 
only of coat-armour, hut of blood and ancestry, and had 
held the lands and advowson of Hc^hearing for centuries. 
These were, in fact, an outlying portion of the Shallow 
estatee, granted by a Ghfttelnaiut to a follower of gentle 
blood, to hold of the manor of Ch&telhault, at a time when 
such subinfeudation waa l^aL Somewhat of the old rela- 
tionship survived, and although they had been companions 
as boys and men, neither old Silence nor Will Squele ever 
quite forgot that, while they held of the manor of Shallow, 
fiobert Shallow held in captie of the Queen. He was their 
lord, and they were hie men. It was hard to withstand 
him, even when he would dispc«e of their children in 
marriage. If their lands were to descend to an infant heir, 
the lord, as guardian in chivalry, could dispose of his ward 
in marriage by way of sale, for his own profit, subject only 
to exception for disparagement This was of the nature 
of things, an incident of land. What, then, did William 
Silence mean when he called Justice Shallow an old med- 
dling fool ? 

"And now, my masters," said Squele, as the company 
arrived at his garden gate, " come in and refresh yooiselves 
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bebre 70a turn bomewards. Tis a long and wear; ride 
acroBB the wold." 

" By yonr leave," said Slender, " if John Hunt and I may 
have aome barlej-water for oar horses, I have no stomal 
for victnal, and I am loth to leave the hounds." 

"If Hiat be your will," said Squde, "come into the 
Btablee, and while jon look to your nt^, my Oregory 
will bring yoa oat some cakes and ale, if ye wUl have no 
better victoaL Why, Master William, yoor horse is sorely 
tired." 

" In truth he is, and I fear mach be will never carry me 
homc^" said Silence, who foresaw the possibility of an in- 
vitation to man Mid horse to pass the night at Hc^shearing. 

" Leave him here for ttua night," said Squele hastily, 
"yoa may ride home on 'my horse Grey Capilet ... he 
will bear you easily and reins well.' ^ My man, when he 
brings the venison to the justice in the morning, shall lead 
ovra yoor horse and bring my nag back with hun." 

It was impossible to refuse so friendly an offer. But 
William conld not help reflecting that Uie occasion must 
have been urgent which lent Mm Grey Capilet, for Will 
Squele was never known before to share witb another the 
' bonny beast he loved so well' ' 

" Saddle Grey Capilet," shouted Squele to bis stable varlet 
" Here, take the fumitnie from off Master Silence's horse. 
The saddle fits him well enough. But stay, Master William, 
his mouth has never been used to such a new-fangled bit. 
We country folk ride our horses to make them go, not to 
throw them on their haunches, to play the dancii^ horse, Uke 
Bankes's curtaL"' 



* Whsn HothMid toAnatdo, * thadandiig hone irill tall yon' iLovt'i L. 
£.13. 6<), lie had in hia mind Bukea'i oeUbnted ^arfonmng bom HonMoa 
•Uoded to in mmj oonUmiporuj pim, utd eren in moh eraTe treatuea M 
Sir Walter Ealaigh'a Hiitorj/ ^ Qu WarU and Sir Kinalm Dutby*! Trw^m 
M Baiin. <8m tlie NotM to low** L. L. in the ranomm edltian of 1S21, 
and a note to Tkt Partm'i Wedding in DodsleT** Old Playt. ) It is laid that 
poor Banket and hia unhappy Dnrtal wen liiimed *■ tnagicians in Italy. 
Q. Martha PI, niOTed perha|« t? his lore of the hone, defends Sank** againit 
tin opinion OMintainad br ' men imne of good wiadoma . . . that it waa not 
poMible to bee done hj a Hone that nhioh that oortal did, bat by the aant- 
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"I will fetch Grey Gapilet's bridle," satd Silence eageiiy; 
" I know of old where it hangs." 

He had long been seeking for an excuse to follow Anne 
into the house, but found none hitherto ; for, as we have seen, 
Slender and Squele had managed to keep the company in the 
stables. 

Silence left the yard, and going ronnd to the front door, 
passed into the balL It was a low dark room, flagged, and 
scantily strewn with rushes. In one comer an oaken book- 
case contained a few classical authors, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, 
and Tulley's philosophical writings ; the Orammar of Henry 
VIIL well marked, The Dictionary of Syr Thomas Elyot, de- 
elaHng Latin by English, as greaily improved and enriched by 
Thomas Cooper in 1562 ; and The Seholemaster, a Plame and 
PerJUe way of teachyng children to understand, write, and 
^uak the Latin Tong, by Eoger Ascham, 1570. For Will 
Squele had gone to Ozfonl from an ancient school at Shrews- 
bury, and had brought thence a strong love for a few Latin 
masters, and for a poor Welsh lad, Hugh Evans, who had 
received a free education at Shrewsbury, and afterwards as 
servitor at Oxford, and whom he had made happy for life by 
presenting him to the vicarage of Hogshearing, the tithes of 
which were worth full sixteen marks a year. It was from 
Evans that William Silence learned the elements of Latin, 
and it was the conversation of the parson and his patron that 
early instilled into his mind a love of learning. For Will 
Squele (whose exploits at Clemenfa Inn were grossly ex- 
a^erated by Master Shallow) was 

certainly a gentleman, tbeieto 
Clerk-like experienced, which no less adoina 
Qui gently than onr parents' noble nkmes. 
In whoee snccaes wa are gentle. 

Wint. Tale, I 3. 391. 

BDM of tbe Deoill ;' boMing not only that 'the mmn wu (icMding hooMt,' 
bat that taij bone oould be brongbt in ]eM th«n » month to do uie Mine ; 
iracb fl ' tbe excellency of ■ Horsed aptaesBO uid □ndsntaitdiDg ' (Cavaforic*). 
Horoooo miut have lived to u> eitraordmuy age, unten (u would appear 
more prob«ble) the alltuion in the diarv is to an earlier cnrtal trained b; 
Banket, who la not lilcelj to have attained at ono> tho abeolota paifectioo dia- 
plajad in hia training of Morocco. 
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OBEY CAPILETS BRIDLE 75 

At the other side of the hall a door led into a amaU doeet, 
which served as a hameas-room, amongst other offices of a 
varied character. Here hung Grey Capilet's bridle. Silence 
paused for a moment, then opening the door of the adjoining 
parlour, he passed through it, and knocked gently at a 
door. 

"Come io," said a voice he knew welL He opened the 
door, and found himself in the small withdrawing room, 
which Anne Squele had appropriated as her own. Through 
the open window oame in trie sweet scent of gilliflowers and 
honeysuckle. A few books lay on the table, Lyly's Eupkues, 
the Edogua of Virgil (for Anne read Latin with her father 
and Sir Hugh), and a huge manuscript book of recipes, which 
had grown under the bands of the successive generations of 
feminine Sqneles. You will find many of those secrets dis- 
closed by the industrioua Gtervaae Markham in his ' English, 
Sfrateunfe, containing the inward and outward Yertues which 
ought to be in a oompleat woman ; as her skill in Physick, 
Snigery, C!ookery, extraction of oyls, Banqueting stuff, order- 
ing of great Feasts, Preserving of all sorts of wines, conceited 
Secrets, Distillationa, Ferfumea, ordering of Wool, Hemp, 
Flax, making Cloth and Dying : the knowledge of Dayries; 
Office of Malting ; of Oats Uieir excellent use in a family ; of 
Brewing, Baking, and all other things belonging to a house- 
hold.' There yon may learn how to make a kickshaw, or 
quelqueohose, and the same authority tells you elsewhere 
uiat ' spermaceti is . . . excellent for inward bruises, and to 
be bonght at the apothecaries.' > The virginal was a gift from 
her eodfather, Master Shallow. The room was adorned with 
needlework of various kinds, cut works, spiiming, bone-lace, 
and many pretty devices, with which the cushions, carpets, 
ehun, and stools were covered. 

" I came to seek Grey Capilet's bridle," said William; and 
hifl manner had lost the assurance which had marked it at 
the assembly. 

" And have yon so forgotten the ways of the place. Master 
William, that you need to be shown where the bridle hangs 7" 

" I have forgotten nothii^ nor am I Uke to. It is not 

' CkMif (Mc( Owid Stubandry. 
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beeaose I have foif^tteo, but beoaose I cannot foiget that 
— that " 

" That yoa want Grey Capilet^s bridle," said Anne haatily, 
running into the halL " Nay, here it is, bnt yoa most take 
it and b^one, or we shall have Master Slender looking for 
the bridle too. Stay a moment. Did my father tell you that 
the lady Katherine had bidden as to ride a-hawking with her 
on Monday? Now farewell, for I bear father's voice, and he 
will want the bridle." 

Grey Capilet was saddled, bridled, and moanted at last 
The company took leave of Master Sqaele, and proceeded 
homewards across the waste. 

Master Silence's feelings were somewhat mingled. He had 
intended to say something to Ann&— ^niicb conveyed in few 
words — and he had only asked for a bridle. But then she 
had told him that they were bidden to Maater Petre'a. Did 
not this imply, be thou bidden also T 

Master Slender and the hnntsman were oocupied with the 
hooKds. Toui^ Fury's wound waa not serioas, and he had 
treated bis oaae after the manner of Adonis' hound by 

licking of bis wonnd, 
'Gainst venom'd sores the only sovereign pluter.^ 

Fen. <md Ad. 91 S. 

Merriman is sorely fatigued, or (in the language of venery) 
embossed. He must be tended. It ma^ be (as Mr. Dyce 
suggests) that he is to be trashed ; that is to say, restrained 
from running about and thus adding to his fatigue, by using 
(or this purpose the long strap known as a trash, buckled to 
hia couple and held by the huntsman. The other hounds 
are coupled, in the fashion in which they were brought to 
the assembly, and so they joomey homeward. On the way 
Abraham Slender, and the huntsman diecass the perform- 
ances of the hounds. Not one event during the long day 
escapes their recollection. There can be no doubt as to the 
converse held by them, for their veiy words have been re- 
corded by one who heard them. 
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DISCOURSE BY THE WAY 77 

Lord, Hnntamaa, I chaige thse, tender w«U my hounds : 
fBnch Meiriman, the pooi cm ia emboee'dji 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mtmth'd bncb. 
SsVet then oot^ boy, how Silver made it good 
At the hedge comer, in the coldeet faultt 
I would not lose the dog for twenty pound. 

Fini Sttn. Why, Belman is as good ai he, my lord ; 
He cried npon it itt the merest loss 
And twice to-day pick'd oat the dullest scent : 
IVost me, I take him for the better dog. 

Lord. Thou art a fool ; if Echo were as fleet, 
I would esteem him worUi a dozen such. 

T<an. of Shrme, Ind. i. 16. 
Thus their critical discourse 'distinguiehed the swift, the 
slow, the subtle;' for hound differs from hound, as man from 
mau, 

every one 
Aecordins to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in bim closed. Macbeth, ill 1. 96. 

I cannot answer with the same certainty for William 
Silence and his companion. But I have never thought that 
doubt was cast on tiie authenticity of the diary, or on the 
identity of the nameleAS stranger, by the fact that its author 
is silent, just when we Bhoold wish him to speak. A day 
spent wiU) Shakespeare is in our eyes something so wonder- 
ful that we can scarcely understand its passing without note 
or comment And yet many days were so spent by many 
scores of poo^i not one of whom baa thought fit to record 
its events. Why should the diarist differ from bis fellows 7 
Besides, I see no proof that Shakespeare possessed at any 
tune of his life those personal qualities which afford, or seem 
to afford to the casual looker on, assurance of greatness. To 
thoie who knew him in the flesh he was 'gentle' Shake- 
speare. This word is without counterpart in our speech of 

* nie tait is ootainly oorrapt, for MerriniBii wis not s ' brseh,' s wind 
wbidi io Sbakasptsn's tun* bM oome to ligaity • female hmiod. (Sw note, 
«Ml«, p. 51.) Hr. DyM nads: *Trtsli Mamnutn,' an nneiidstioii which has 
Bot finud b*onr witli oritios who, ra^uding ths tnsh u a -D^gbt m ' 



mUy naisrk that H«iimsn'a btign« wonld ba rathsr affirarated than 
itMMd by saah an a|)mDdanL It appears, bowerer, that tha tnsh soma- 
M, at all Btrant*, took tha fom of a long stnp attaekad to tha aonpla of 
an orer-topping honnd (*m nota, atU$, p. 87). 
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t(Mta7, bat it certAinly excludes the ides of an OTetpowentig 
or self-asBerting penonalitj. Indeed, had not William 
Silence been possessed of education and discernment above 
his G-louoesterBhire neighbours, he would scarcely have ad- 
mitted to companionship one so far below him in condition.'! 
But although there may have been some discourse of 
weightier matters, which we would have gladly shared, the 
hounds and their doings wore not forgotten. Had it been 
otherwise, one of the company woold not have known their 
very names, nor could he have drawn with pen and ink a 
pOTtrut so lifelike, that the author of Th£ Chase of the Wild 
Red Deer, when he would describe the hounds' with which 
the sti^ was hunted on Ermoor in his youth — lineal 
deecendanta of Master Shallow's kennel — finds that he can 
do BO moat aptly in the words of Theseus : 

My hounds are bied out of the Spartan kind, 
80 flew'd, so sanded, and their heads ate hung, 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew : 
Crook-knee'd and dew-Upp'd like Thesullan bulla ; 
Slow in pnrenit, but match'd iu mouth hke bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Wai never holla'd to, nor cheet'd with horn. 

Midt. N. Dr. iv. 1. 131. 

In Shakespeare's time hounds hunting by scent were 
roughly divided into three classes. There was the blood- 
hound, or limer, whose acquaintance we have already made, 

' The old Eimoor *tag-hoaiida, the lut larriTon of the Hmtham boniul, 
were told in 1826 to « ^rmui buoD, mud their place wm taken bj a pack 
oompoiad of luge dnfia orfoz-honnds. Theae honoda are Baperior in duh and 
■peea to their piedeoanor*, but among the defects of their gnalitiee miut ba 
noted an abeenoe of that tnueable 017, miuioal discord, and i«e«t thnnder, 
which were chBiaoteriatio of the older bread. ' A nobler pick of honnda no 
man erer nw. ... In height the bonnda were abcnt twentj^ii to twent^- 
•igbt iDohea, colour genenUy hare-pied, yellow, yellow and whiter or badger 
pied, with Wg ear*, deep mnizlea, large throala, and deep oheata. In 
tcngve they were perfect, and when hnntiiu; in the water, or on half eoant, or 
banngadeer, they might be heard at an TminenMdiatanoe.' {ChaM<if Ott 
WUd Bid Detr.) In the compoaitiaQ cf thia interecrlinK work (of which 
a iecond edition waa recently pabliihed), the lata Dr. Colliiii of DnlTertaa 
waa antoted (to what extent ia a matter of diipnta) by a friend, referred to 
in the prefkce aa ' a dear lorar of the aport,' who ia kocwu to hare b««n Sir 
John Kanlaka, sometinie Attomey-Oeneral for England, 
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used for the moet part in findii^ and harboorisg the game ; 
there was the ' betujle pure-bred/ about which we shaU hear 
something by-and-by; and, lastly, there was the ordinary 
running Bound.' 

Yoor [Musk of be^es bunted the bare, as their proper 
quarry ; but your kennel of hounds ' will indeed hunt any 
abase exceeding well, especially the hare, stag, buck, loe, 
or other,' Adonis was wont to odd the fox to the category 
tiius set forth in The Nofde Arte, for be was thus bidden l^ 
Tenus: 

Uncouple st the timorooB flying hare, 

Or at tiie fox which lives by subtlety, 

Or at the roe which no encoimteT dare : 

Pursne these fearful creatarss o'er the downs, 

And on thy well-breath'd horse keep with thy hounda. 

Fen. and Ad. 673. 

The running hounds diETered widely as regards size and 
speed, according to the nature of the country in which they 
were bred and bunted. Yon may read much in the old 
books of sport about northern, west country, and southern 
hounds, and about their several qualities ; and alao of the 
oomplexion and nature of the fallow, the don, and the white 
hound, and of the ' blacke hounds anciently come trom 
Sainct Hubert Abbey in Ardene.' You may also team 
from The Jfbble Arte how their breeding is affected by the 
* starre Arcture, and sygnes of Oemiui and Aquarius, for the 
do^es which shall be engeudered under those signes shall 
notbe subject to madnesse, and shall commonly be more 
domes thaii bytches." 

^e common stock from which these several varietieB 
sprang was the blood-hound. The characteristics of this 
species are more apparent the further back we go in the 
mstory of the hound. They may be plainly traced in the 
old lurnoor stag-hounds, and in the kennel of Theseus. 
Th^ become less evident, as, generation after generatioQ, 
the modem fox-hound was developed from the old southern 
hound by careful breeding and judicious crossing. In the 

' Chiena eonrmna {La Vaurit.) 
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course of this deTelopment some rare qualities of noae and 
cry hare certainly been lost Bat the philoaophic stag- 
honter, diamouatii^ after a twenty-mile gallop across Exmoor 
from Yard Down, may reflect that Theseus' hounds, tuneable 
as was their cry, could no more have accounted for the four- 
year-old galloper set up at Waterameet, than a pack of 
beagles could kill a fox in Leicestershire ; and that neither 
to hounds nor to men has the graoe of absolute perfeotion 
been Tonchsaf ed. 

Bat however 'sweet and delectable' the way over the 
' high wild hills and rough uneven ways ' of Cotswold was 
made by such ' fair disconrse,' ' neither riders nor hotses 
retraced their steps with the keen enjoyment which they 
felt in the early day. 

Who riMth from a fust 
With that keen appetite that he sita down t 
When ii the hone that doth outread again 
Hia tedioufl measarea with the unbated fiia 
That he did pace them first t Merck, of Veil, it 8. 8. 

Each participated in the weariness of the other with that 
subtle sympathy and intercommunication of feeling which 
exists Mtween man and a brute companion. 'Iinitari is 
nothing : so doth the hound his master, the ape his keeper, 
the tired horse his rider.' ' 



kttirad witb ribboni ; ud Hr. Onnt Whitt bom m ftr m to print tiw woida 
' *tlt«d bona. * I belieTt It to upraa is oondeiiMd and alliptiaal Uu^ium, 
ahanatmiitio of Shskeipeus, tne budb idea which ia fhlly deTdopad m to* 
Boiinat quoted above ; — tha aympathT of the hone with fall rider, the 
mjttariona 'inttinct' b; whiotk ' the beatt that bean me, tired with my 
woe,' beoomea a partaker of mj feelingi, as thehomtd ihani thonghta of h)s 



r, and the ape of his keeper. Aait hai bean elee where expnmed, 'that 

a riderlc „. „_ . ,._ 

fonuaDOe oan be b^ to imitate a rider, beoauM in matter ohooM* to adoni it 



nettle from hia r^er takee' (A Lmit'i OompMnt, 107). The 

„.. __ la interpreted, ezpreawB a (aTonritetbeagbt of thaanUio^a I bat 

1 oanuot nndentaod how a riderleat htnae going thnogh a barebaoked per. 
oauM in matter ohMMtt to adomit 



with ribbona. The aanas of the paange wonld have bean more appannt if 
the meanisg liad been noted which waa foimertT borne in the laagnage 
of farrisiB by the word ' tiied ' aa applied to the hone, tt waa a term of art, 
and aa aooh la tnHj explained In Om chapter of Markliam'i ItaiiUr-petet 
entitled * Of Tyred Eoreee ' (Book I, cb. S2). • In onr oommon and vnl^ar 
■peeoh we aa; every hot** that giveth OTar Ilia laboni ii tjnd.' TbiM may 
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Some each expeiie&ce, one of tiie company afterwards 
dereloped in the tonn of a eonnet: 

How heavj do I jonmey on tiie way, 

When what I seek, my weary traTol's end, 
Doth teach that eaae and that lepoee to say 

■ Thna far &» milee are measured from thy friend ! ' 
The beast that bean me, tired with my woe, 

Hoda dully on, to bear that weight in me. 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 

His ndsr loTod not speed, being made from thee : 
The bloody spar cannot provoke Mm on 

That aometimea anger thmsta into his hide; 
Which hesTily he aniwen with a groan, 

Hora sharp to me than spurricg to his side ; 
For that same gioan doth put this in my mind; 

iij grief lies onward, and my joy behind. Sonnet L. 

Muter Silence's feelings (^ree so perfect!; with the temper 
of his hoise that he forbears to rail at hia filuggifih pace, as 

proossd ' bom the moat wtreme Labonr wd Trarsil whioh is bma tyndnHt 
mdeed,' oi from some Iknlt of tho horse**, among othtis, ' from dnllnau of 
^lit,' Ibr whioh u ssMllent ramedy ii to take 'three or four round pebble 
nonas, and pat them into one of hii ears, and then tje tfae ear that the stones 
foil not ont, and the noue of tho«e atooea will make the Horse go after be is 
Utterly tyrad.' Sboksipeare (as we ihaO see mare fiillj by-and-b^] put into 
Uie uuniUu of bis chanctere, imeriMtiTe of national!^ or condition in life, 
the oomsMn and rnlgu speaoh of Goglish farriers — ticoording to Harkham, 
for the moat part tbtj dmple smitiu — to suit whose capaci^ be writes in his 
MaitUr-pteet so •• to be nnderatood bv the weakest bnuu BlundeTill, whoaa 
leadara ware mora enlightened, and wbo translated Urgeljr from foreign 
authors, in Ua ohaptar ^Of Tired Honea ' usee the word £ its correct senae, 
aa ' tired with oTer much labonr. (Aur ChUfai Ofieet of Som/nuaiAvp, 
1580.) Itb, I think, eartain that the baaat of Sonnet L, plodding daily on, 
tired with his rider's woe, was affected with the kind of tiring that 'pro* 
eaadeth from dnUnaaa of spirit, ' otherwise Bbakeapaare would never have aaid, 
in tha parson of the rider, 

The bloody epnr cannot provoke him on. 
That sometimes anger thrusts into hia hida. 
Had he sufferad firom * true tyredneas,' bis treatment at hia band* would 
have been vary diffarant ; 

aoddsD water 
A drench for aur-reined jades, their barley-broth. Hen. V. iii. G. 1. 
If Sbakaniaarehad tranalatad into ordinary Engliab the'oommon and vulgar 
spaaeh ' oi tha forrier, and told na that the dull-apirited horee imitatea his 
dull rider, no ooa, howarar tired, ooold hare misunderstood hia meaning. 
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be wonld have done at other times ; — for be was sofficieiitly 
enei^tio to sTmratbiae witb Hairy Hotspur, wbo says of 
mincii^ poetry, * 'Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling tu^;'' 
and of the mystio Owen Glendower, 

0, he ia u tedious 
Aa a tiled hone, a tailing wife; 
Worse than a smokj hoase. 

1 ^M. IV. iii. 1. 159. 

'All thinsB that are,' Gratiano tells us, 'are with more 
spirit chased than enjoyed' Thia is the secret of the fasci- 
nation which the spor^ of the field exercise over mankind. 
Their very essence is purBoit and endeavour, not possession; 
and in these lies the chief enjoyment of life. The objects of 
the sportsman's pursuit are often 'past reason bunted,' and 
though (imlike other objects) they contain no poison so as to 
be ' past reason hated,' yet ihey are indeed ' before, a joy 
proposed ; behind, a dreain.'^ ^ppy is ^b whose slumbers 
are visited by no worse dreams than the harbouring and 
hunting of the Cotswold hart 

> 1 Alt. IF. iU. 1. 189. * Sonnet oziix. 
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CHAPTER Vn 
SUPPER AT SHALLOW HALL 



l7 yon visit the western slope of Gotsvold in search of the 
anoieiit dwelling of the Shallows, which we are now ap- 
proaching in the company of the diariat, yon need not Be 
disappointed. 

I do not promise that you will succeed in tracing the 
fonndatdons of the Hall, or in fixing to yoor satisfaction the 
site of the dovecot, or of the arbour in which the justice 
was wont to regale his guests with a dish of caraways and a 
last year's pippin of his own gralKng.' Bat although these 
matters may be left in doubt, evidence will not be wantu^ 
that yon have come to the right place. You have only to 
bear in mind the local indications given by Davy, the 
jostice's factotum : 

Davj/. I beseech yon, lir, to conntenance William Tisor of 
Woncot gainst Clement Ferkes of the bill. 

Shot. Then is many complaints, Davy, agoinat tliat Visor; 
that Tiioi i> an arrant knave, on my knowledge. 

Dmy. I grant your woiahip tiiat he ia a knave, sir ; bnt ye^ 
God forbid, sir, but a knave should have some conntenonce at bia 
friend's request An honeat man, air, is able to speak for himself 
when a knave is not. I have served jour worship truly, sir, this 

* 'Pgpnu with ouvwcT Id oonfite' are prasorib*d tor deMart bj Joho 
Bunll, of the honMbold or Huaphrev, the good Duke of Qlonoa*t«r, in the 
B«k* qf JfnTiwr* (cfre. 1160), «Qd in Wjukyo de Worde'i Soke <^ Kerwirngt 
(1S18). Tbeoe ourioiiH bntUra od th« honubold mMUgflmeat of the du 
mra eoDotated u>d rapiintad (with Ungh Bhodn'i Aute nf Hxtrturt, 1C77) 
by Mr. Fradtrlok Fnndnll in 1866. 
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64 SUPPER AT SHALLOW HALL 

eight ymra ; ud if I cannot once oi twice in a quarter bear out a 
knave againit an honest man, I have but a very little credit iritli 
your warship. The knave is mine honest friend, sir ; therefore I 
beseech your worship, let him be countenanced. 

Skal. Go to ; I say he shall have no wrong. 2 Sen. IF. v. \. 41. 

If you seek for proof that you are in the neighbourhood of 
these worthies, you need but look around you. 

Looking northward, you may aee how the Cotswold ap> 
lands send forth in the direction of the estuary of the Severn 
a detached portion, or ^ur, which, standing forth from the 
mass in well-defined outline, has received from the country 
folk the distinctive name of The HilL Here local tradition, 
oblivious of the worshipful Shallows, long pointed out the 
site of a modest homestead, once the dwelling-place of a 
family of yeoman race, named Perkis or Perkes, of whom 
one has been discovert by searchers in parish roisters, 
bom in 1568, and bearing the name of Clement. The home 
of his antagomst, William Visor, is not tar distant, hut is 
hidden from sight hy intervening uplands. It is Wood- 
manoote, or Woncot, a suburb of Bursley, which has 
retained to the present century its connection with the 
family of Visor, or Vizard. For in the list of wardens of 
St Mark's Chapel of Ease at Woodmancote, the name of 
Vizai-d occurs in 1847, 1848, and 1861, and in a pedigree 
of the family, printed in Daral^ and its Neighiov/rhood (by 
Uie Eev. John Henry Blunt, Hector of Beverston), we read 
that William Vizard died February 14, 1807, and the descent 
of this nineteenth-century William Visor of Woncot is 
traced from Arthur Vizard, bailiff of Snreley in 1612, whose 
tomb is in Dursley churchyard.^ 

If you ascend The Hill, and look towards the settir^ ana 
and the far-distant mountains of Wales, the thought is still 
borne in on you, guocunque i-ngredi'mur in aliguam histonam 
ve^igia ponimut. For as the eye travels over the rich and 
smiling landscape stretching westward to the estuaiy of the 
Severn, and rests for a moment on a spot near the town of 
Berkeley, you are startled to find yourself exclaiming in tiie 

1 Ifr. Bidney Lm (£Mt tf lUtaJK^mtn) rmfdi tbeM 1oe«l rafermee* M 
immiitakabis, Ktdiiig uutt th^ are "aonmdiigly •zplaiiwd'' in tluM 

pftgM. 
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words of HotBpDx, ' There stands the oastle, bjr yon tuft of 
trees.' ^ 

' 'Fore Qod, jod have here a goodly dwelling and a ricb,' 
exclaimed Sir John Falstaff, as he anrreyed this veir pros- 
pect from the justioe'e orchard ; ' Barren, barren, barren ; 
be^ais all, beggars all, Sir John,' his host thought it polite 
to protest, hut truth compelled him to add, 'Many, good 
air.' Good air and comparative barrenness were indeed the 
main characteristics of the swelling uplands, extending east- 
ward from the justice's Hall to the ancient city of Ciren- 
oester, and northward as far as the borders of Warwickshire. 
A region of bare hills and billowy downs, famed for a breed 
of white-fleeced sheep, and for its Whitson games, whose 
fame might have perished but for their restoration by Robert 
Dover, and their celebration by the poets of the day. 

Shallow and his surroundings are distinctly of Gloucester- 
sbira There never was any reason for transferring them to 
Warwickdiire and the neighbourhood of Stratford, even it 
there did not exist at the farthest side of Gloucestershire 
Wonoot yriiix its Visor ; The Hill with its Perkes ; Berkeley 
Castle standing by its tuft of trees ; an ancient tradition of 
Shakespeare's sojourn ; and a family of the name claiming 
kinship with Uie poet.' 

1 SiA. n. iL S. BS. 

* In th« latninti of th« yau 18B7 (ftnd here I tpsak in m; pnper panon), 
findiiigmTi^iQ th« neighboorhocMl, I Tiiited DanlsT. Letvincr the nilwkf 
ftotioii, I met ui ag«d ooantcynuuk, of whom I Mked tha wav to Woocot. He 
■t ODM poiutsd oat the road to Woodrnkuiote. I then ukedhim the ahorteit 
wmT to te« fliU. Without (orther queation he direoted me to Stincbcombe 
Hill, one of Mvanl Miironnding eminenoeA, of which the Ber. R. Webitar 
Hnnttejr, in hii Oloaary of Ou CotmxXA Dialeei, writes, ' On Btinohcombe 
Hfll there 1* the lite of m house wherein a funllj named Fnrohase or Ferkia 
onoe UvwL' On the level table land, which fornii the arunmit of the hill, I 
BMt a gnxmi eieroiiing ■ horaa in training for aome local ran, of whom I in- 
qnind, aa a atranger ia Qbnceatorahire, ''How far ia it to Berkeley I" and h« 
made answer thae (I wrote down hia worda), "Te o«n ae« a tower of tba 
Mat]*. It Uyi along of the elnmp of trees. " Unfortonatel; the day was too 
mitty to allow me to verify hi* gtaUment, bnt I am qnit« prepared to accept 
iti trnUi, for It doea not reat on his testimony alone : — 

North. I am a atraoger here in Qlonneatershire ; 
Thae high wild hilla uid rough nnsren ways 
Draw out onrmileab . . . 
How (ar is it t« Btrkeler t . . . 
Ptng, Thete atanda tna oaitle by yon tnft of trees. 

JlicAani //. iL 8. 51. 
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It is Btr&nge th&t tiuB combination of drcnmatiaices has 
Bot attracted more of the attention which has been laviBhed 
on the aurroundinga of Shakespeare's Warwickshire life ; for 
the belief onxrent in Dursley from time immemorial that 
Shakespeare passed some part of hia early life in or near 
ahat town, holds a distinct position among the many tradi- 
tions that have clustered around the name of Shakespeare. 
The mere fact of the existence of snoh a tradition beqteaks 
careful cousideration, for the notoriety of Shakespeare's con- 
nection with Stratford-oU'Avon has warned off all other 
rivals, and the claim of Dursley to be also associated with his 
name is uniqna If the story is unfounded it is difficult to 
Sliest how it came to be thought of. for the tradition is 
certainly older than any knowle&e of the facts discovered by 
modem register-hunters ; and Dursley — a small country 
town, lying at the south-western extremity of Cotswold, dis- 
tant a few miles from the estuary of the Severn, and separated 
from Warwickshire by almost the entire length of Glooces- 
tershire — ^is not in any way connected with Stratford-on- 
Avon, or with any patent fact in the life of Shakespeare. 

The truth is that Shakespeare completely foiled his pur- 
suers and led tiiem on a false trail, when it one day oocuired 
to him, in a wicked mood, to take a fling at the Lucys of 
Charlecote by identifying with some member of the Lucy 
family a character whi<£ had already taken hold of the 
public, and was accepted as a type. Thenceforth Shallow was 
Lucy, and his local habitation was Charlecote, not the ' wilda 
in 6louoe8tershire.' I have elsewhere stated in detail my 
reasons for believing that the Gloucestershire justice of 
Henry IV. is not a study of Sir Thomas Lucy, and that the 
touches which have connected him with the family of Lucy 
appear for the first time in the second edition of the Merry 
Wives. At present I simply ask the reader to take Shake- 
speare at his word, and to believe that when he wrote of 

'This i» ta extat d«acriptioti of the Cutis sa «eaii from the Hill, the OuUe 
bsTuig bean from tiine immemorUl (hnt in on one aide, as Tiswed therefrotn, 
br an MicdNit olnstcr of thick lofty tree*. ' Thns Mr. Hnntley, in • note to 
*^ Olcuary, in which he oollooti aome farther iTidsnoe of the oonnaotiou of 
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Glottcestershire, of Woncot, aod of Tbe Hill he meant what 
he said. 

Of the original dwelling of the Shallows little remained 
in the time of the diariet save a strong vaulted chamber 
uaed aa a kitchen, and some adjoining rooms which served 
aa buttery, pantry, and for other domestic purposee. The 
part of the house surrounding the Court where we first made 
the acquaintance of the Gloucestershire justices, was built 
in the earlv years of the Queen's reign. The security of the 
times, with advancing civilisatioii and increafled means of 
enjoymeDt, had led to a wonderful development of domestic 
architecture; and Shallow Hall, though it could not, in 
point of dimensions, beauty, and associations, compete with 
Haddon, Penshurst, or Enole, or even with Cnarlecote, 
presented nevertheless an interesting example of an ancient 
manor-house, rebuilt and enlaced in tbe Tudor period. How 
is it that in certain ages of the world the meanest man can- 
not do ill that which at other times the noblest fails to do 
well, save by way of imitation ? Was ever parish church 
designed amiss in the thirteenth centuiy, or dwelling-house 
in the sixteenth ? Was ever tolerable church or house built 
in the nineteenth, unless by reproducing the work of an 
earlier age ? We are so boastful of our enlightenment and 
progress that it is well to be reminded of the depths of our 
incapacity. Tbe last decade of this century may perhaps — for 
it has yet [1897] some years to run — give to the world a great 
dramatist, poet, or writer of romance. It will not, I think, 
produce a building of original nineteenth -century design 
upon which the eye can be content to rest with the pleasure 
imparted by the harmonious combination of mullioned 
windows, pointed gables, and clustering chimneys, which 
oonstitnte the charm of Tudor architecture. 

Long and wearisome as were the miles across the ' h^h 
wild hills and rough uneven ways ' of Cotswold, they came 
to an end at last, and our party, having seen to tbe comfort 
of their borses, crossed the court-yard and entered the hall. 
A long oaken table ran from top to bottom of tbe ball, which 
was spacious, and flagged with stone. It had an open oaken 
loof, with massive beiuns and rafters. Great bay windows, 
diamond-paned and mullioned, extended in height the entire 
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may from the floor to the roof. The floor had been newly 
BtrewD with rushes, the ' cobwebs swept ; the serving men 
in their new fustian, their white stockinm, and eveiy officer 
his wedding garment on ' ^ in honour of Felre and hiB biide. 
The walls were hung, not indeed with the arras of which we 
read in lordly mansions, but with the more homely painted 
doth, ' wherein,' says Harrison, * ' either diverse histories, or 
hearbes, beasts, knots, and suchlilce are stained.' 

There were moral and religions stories, like ' lAzarus in 
the painted cloth, where the glutton's dogs licked his sores.*' 
There were pretty poesies too, such as were engraven by 

foldsmiths on rings. ' Set this in yoor painted cloths,' * said 
'andaniB, when he had instanced his experience in versa 
These legends and pictures suggested many smart qaestions 
and pretty answers, and if the merry Beatrice had her 
' good wit out of the Sundred Merry Tales! ' the melancholy 
Jaqnes was accused of indebtedness for his matter to the 
painted cloth. ' You are full of pretty answers,' said he to 
Orlando. ' Have you not been acquainted with goldsmiths' 
wives, and conned them out of rings ? ' 

Orl. Not so, but I answer you right painted doth,* from whence 
you have studied your queationfl. At Tott h. iit 2, 287. 

The great oaken screen, separating the hall from the 
passage by which you entered, was bung with corslets, 
helmets, bucklers, puces, halberts, and spears. On it there 
hang, a prey to rost and decay, the coat of mail in which 
Bol:^ de Ch&telhaolt was clad when he rode with his 
patron, Henry IL, into the city of DuUin to receive the 
homage of Irish (diieftains. To one who looked upon this 
venerable relic, it sug^ted a fine simile, of which Ulysaes 
made good use whenne would impress npon Achilles the 
folly of virtue seeking ' remuneration for the thing ifc was.' 
For ' good deeds past,' he tells him, 

' are devour'd 
As fast aa they are made, forgot aa toon 

' Ibm. nfShrtvAj. 1, 48. 

* Daer^titn of SitaUmd {1577], imflzed to Holinahed'a OkrottieU*. 
' 1 Bm. IF. IT. a. 37. • IVofl. and0rt4.T. 10. iS. 

> MvAAdt, a. 1. 1S5. * Lumet, SU. 
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Am done : peiMvennce, deu my lotd, 

Keepe honour bright : to hare done is to bang 

Quits out of fashion, like a rosty mail 

la monomeatal mockei?.' Tniil. and Ortt, iii. 3. 118, 

Bat most of the atuToandings of the hall were saf^eBtive 
of leu gloomy reflectiona. In tb« deep embrasurea of one 
window, cross-bows, utowb, banting and hawking poles were 
piled in confusion. Upon an oaken board in another lay the 
justice's library. It was scanty, even for those times, for 
the Shallows never affected literary tastes. Bat the book- 
hanter would hail it with delight could he chance on it in 
some foi^tten cupboard, for it contained a well-worn copy 
of the Soke of SI, Albans, Nicholas Malbie's Bemediea/or the 
Dyteaaea in, Horses, Fitzberbert's Soke of Su^ndrie, Tjan.' 
bwrde's Sirenarcha ; or, Office of Justices of Peace (presented 
by William Silence), and Ttu^berrile'a BoJce of I'aiconrie, 
bound with The N<kle Arte of Venvrie. These were for 
•erions ose. For books of sport were used by the ShaUows 
and Silences for practical purposes, and not as manuals of 
etiquette and guides to polite conversation; as was the 
custom of the upstart gentlemen of the day, who bought 
them by the score, but who rarely understood their inner 
meaning. Of sach a reading public, the gcmuine sportsman 
would say, with Hector : 

O, like a book of iport' thoult read me o'er j 
Bat there's mora in me than thon nnderstasd'st. 

Trail, and Ores, It. 6. 339. 

Light literature was represented by Sir 6v,y of TFarwic&e, 
the ^mre SoTiaes of Amon, the Ship of Foolet, the Budget of 
Demaundes, and the Hvmdred Merrie Tales; and I gather 
from the conversation at supper that, but for Abraham 
Slender, it would have been furnished with the Booie of 
SiddUs, in which the justice specially delighted. 

In the deep recess of another window stood a small table, 
with a double desk, on one side of which lay Foxe's Book of 
ifariyn, and on another a large oharch Bible, from whidt 
(aa we know) the justice now and then borrowed a quotation, 

> 8m Note, Th4 Book ^ Sport. 
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Rnd, I am sorry to add, bnt little else. There were a few 
Bni&ll tables, useful in foul weather when the justice would 
play at dice or cards, calling in his honest neighbours, 
yeomen of the countiy, such as Clement Ferkea of The Hill; 
for in those days distinctions of class were bo clearly marked 
and rigidly obserred, that associations such as this led to no 
misunderstanding or confusion. Those who were thus bidden 
took their places below the great silver Salt, separating 
gneete who supped on terms of equality with the justice 
from the 'lower messes,'' a phrase which came to nave a 
meaning (as in the mouth of Leontes) somewhat akin to 
that of the masses, whom some are used to contrast with the 
classes who sit above the Salt. 

The walls above the painted cloths were adorned with 
antlers of harts and other trophies of the chase, the justice's 
devotion to which was attested by other visible signs. 
Bendies were littered with hawks' hoods and jesses, hawung 
gloves, and collars, liams, and trashes for hounds. A few 
dogs lay on the rushes ; but of the running hounds, Lady 
the brach alone was admitted to the hall. Sne was not half 
so good and true a hound as Belman, hut because she 
happened to please the justice, eveirthing was permitted to 
her; for in hounds as with men, m Oloucestershire as in 
Borne, under Tudors as under Oeesars, probitas laudaiur et 
aiget. ' Truth's a dog must to kennel ; ' said Lear's most 
material fool, 'he must be whipped out, when I^dy the 
brach may stand by the fire and '-—do as she pleases.* 

Although Silence and his companions had returned to 
Shallow Hall by the shortest route, it was dark when they 
arrived, and the justice had already led his guests to supper 
in the hall. It was expected that those who took part in 
the chase should sup with the justice, and accordingly the 
whole party, gentle and simple, came together into the hall. 
The head of the deer was borne aloft before the huntsman, 
who blew a strake on his horn as he entered. The justice 
sat at the head of the long oaken table. At his right hand 
sat the lady Eatherine ; at his left her husband, with old 
Silence. His daughter Ellen with Ferdinand Fetre (who 

> Wint. TaU, i. 2. 327. * S. Lm", i 1. IM 
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seems to bare found his way back to the park at an early 
boor) were nigh at hand. They were joined by William 
Silence and Abraham Slender, while Ferkes and hia com- 
panion, with John Hunt, took their places below the Salt. 

" Ho, ho ! " cried the justice, when he saw the deer's head, 
" how's this 1 This cannot be the hart whose tokens and 
measnrements were reported to me at noon. How's this ? 
This most be answered, John Hunt How came you not to 
bunt the hart which was harboured for the delectation of my 
guests ? Tou, goodman Perkes, 'twas yon harboured the hart, 
and you saw him break thicket. How's this, bow'a this? Hare 
you forgotten your woodcraft 1 This must be answered." 

This was too bad ; — to have his woodcraft put to shame 
before the company, and the great hart ravaging bis corn- 
field at this very moment: Clement Ferkes could not lie to 
save hia life, not to Bay his character for woodcraft. He 
gasped, grew red, and looked doubtingly at Slender, who was 
not '^pared for this emergency. 

" The great hart, an't please your worship," said the 
huntsman promptly, "did break thicket; but they changed 
to another deer in the round wood. I said I thought it, 
Master Slender." 

" Aye, aye, good lack," said Slender, in amazement at such 
dexterity. 

" But I was not right certain till we viewed him in the 
Hogsheering valley, and then 'twas too late. I met a varlet 
88 saw the great hart leave the roond wood after sunset" 

"I knew well how it was," said Shallow triumphantly. 
* I knew it well, and I said it throughout. I said they had 
changed somewhere. But I am sorry. Master Fetre, I am 
sorry. I had wished you better sport" 

" Kay, Master Shallow," said Petre, " vex not yourself for 
me, we have had a r^ht merry day, have we not, Katet 
For my part I care not for hunting at force,' though I love 
well enough the music of a well-chosen cry of hounds, or a 
pack of merry beagles, bred for music, not for murder. Live 
and let live, for ma" 

' I find thkt Hr. Bftilli«-Orohinui oune independsutl? tc the eonaliuioii 
tiwt th* pntwiit of tha ttaa in the opan at foroa with numing hDimda Ikmd 
gon oat of bihion in tiie tune of the dUrUt {Maitar qf Oamt, Appendix 184.) 
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When the houting party had taken their places at the 
table, the justice reanmea his coDTersation with Master 
Fetre, and we are in time to hear a few of his comments on 
topics of the day. 

"And now that you hare brought home toot bride. 
Master Fetre, you will, I doubt not, follow the use and 
ancient custom of your worshipful ancestors, dwelling in 
the country alway, and resorting neither to courts nor to 
foreign countries. Your faUier, Sir Anthony, was of that 
mind. He spent his whole rent and revenue (acot and lot 
only excepted) in hospitality and good house-keeping. His 
house was no Mook-beggar H&IL lb was ever open to all 



"Yea, that it was, and sometimes closed to ita master. 
Many e time hath he been driven out of his own bed to lie 
at a tenant's house for a night or two, so haunted was Ma 
house by unbidden guests, resorting tether witli man and 
horse, hawk and hound. Give me the booae-keeping of cities 
and towns, where a man may make choice of his own guests, 
and where he need not fill his hall with great tall hulking 
useless fellows, but may keep such serving-men only as are 
required for neceesaiy uses. Our fathers needed them to 
sustain their quarrels. But we need them not." 

" Kay, there thou speakest foolishly, for what profiteth it a 
man to be better than his neighbours if he have no greater 
worship ? If a gentleman be not largely resorted to, what 
worship can he nave in the shire, or what authority on the 
bench at quarter aeasionB, when he giveth the chai^ ? If I 
walk in the town at assize time but slenderly attended, how 
shall it be known that I am a better man than my kinsman 
Silence here, or my cousin Slender, who keeps but three men 
and a boy yet, until his mother be dead ? " 

" How, indeed," said old Silence ; " for if one who is not 
only of the peace but of the quorum and oust " 

" Cousin Silence, it is as I have said : need mor« be said T" 

"In truth. Master Shallow, you have asked me a hard 
question," said Master Fetre, " and I cannot answer it ; you 
are too clever for me." 

" Now that is spoken like a worthy son of your ttAher, and 
I doubt not but that after further converse with me, you and 
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all yota brethren will dwell at home, and be no longer Bcat- 
tered abroad throughout the world." 

" To my mind," said Fetre, " it ia a good wind that scatters 
jroDDg men over the world, to seek their fortunes farther 
than at home, where small experience grows. For myself, 
raj sabetance is sach that I could live at home, as did my 
father. But what should mj jounger brethren do at home 1" 

" It ia tme," said Master Shallow, " the old saying now 
holds not good that service is the youi^er son's inheritance. 
The more'fl the pity. I mind the tmie ^en the younger son 
of an esquire would be proud to serve a knight, and the 
younger son of a gentleman an esquire, aa the yonnger son 
of a duke would serve his prince. But now, goodman 
Tomkins* Jack is thmst into a blue coat, and Peter Patch- 
panel taken from the carpenter's bench to the parlour, to the 
great detriment of those of gentle blood. And yet even at 
this very day I know gentlemen's younger brothers that wear 
their elder brother's blue coat and badge, attending him with 
reverent regard and dutiful obedience, as if he were their 
prince sovereign. This is as it should be." 

" A b^garly profession, say I. As the old saying hath it, 
■A young aerving-man, an old b^ar.' Uulesa, indeed, he 
torn tapster, as another aaying hath it : 'An old cloak makee 
a new jerkin; a withered serving-man a fresh tapster.'' I 
allow, indeed, that if a younger aon profiteth by bis leamii^ 
at the University or at the Inns of Court, he may proceed in 
the study of the common law, divinity, or physic. But 
besidea your kinaman William, how many of your blood or 
acquaintance have ao profited? And for the rest t say, 
better seek their fortunes abroad, than turn ploughman at 
home, or even wear the blue coat of their eldest brother. 
Indeed, if their eldest brother were of my mind, he would 
not be in the country for them to serve, but would lead a 
civil life in cities and great towns, as do the nobility of 
foreign countriea" 

"Bnt if you live not at home, tilling your demesne land, 
how shall your house be kept, and your neighbours love you ?" 

"My father," said Petre, "had six or seven hundred acres 
of demesne land, whereon grew the provision for his house- 

> Mmy Wim, L 8. 18. 
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hold This I let out to htiBbandmeii, aod there is scarcely an 
acre but jieldB me a crown. And so both fare best I can 
live where I please, and need not to play the ploughman my- 
self, and the ploughmen can lire on the land, aa their calling 
ia. Believe me, the Luabandman lovea his landlord beat, 
when he lives like a gentleman in the city, though for fear or 
flattery, when he dineth at your board, he may say he is 
Borry youi worship should dwell away. As for your country 
sports and pastimes, I allow, indeed, that a gentleman may 
exercise himself in hunting, and especially in hawking, but 
these pastimes may be followed in the ne^hbonrhood of 
courts and cities. But his great delight should be in arms, 
in the riding of great and serviceable horses, and also in study 
of books." 

" As to books," said Master Shallow, " we hare good store 
of them, and we lack not pleasant mad-headed knaves that 
be properly learned, and will read for us in diverse pleasant 
books, as Sir Cfutf of Warwick, the Fowr Sons of Am&n, the 
Ship of Fools, the Budget of Demands, the Hwidred Mtrrie 
Tales, the Book of Songs avd Sonn^, the Book of Biddies, 
and many other pithy and excellent authors. The Book of 
Biddies, indeed, oouain Slender, has not been found since 
Allhallowmas last, when thou horrowedat it, for thy mother 
as thoQ sayedst. I pray thee, see to it." 

" Your learning is, indeed, most seemly and suitable," said 
Fetre. " How sayest thou, Master Silence, woold not learn- 
ing like this amaze and delight thy fellow at Gray's Inn, 
Master Francis Bacon i " 

"Why, that is spoken like a most grave and reverend 
young man," said the justice, " and. Master Fetre, persuade 
me not, but rest well assured that Bobert Shallow, Esquire, 
will dwell continually at home among his neighbours, as he 
hath done any time these three huu£ed years, for all your 
brave words." 

■"All his saccessora gone before him hath done't,'" 
said Slender, " ' and all hu ancestors that come after him 
may; they '"' 
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Hie reDUunder of Slender'a speech haa been lost to the 
world, tor supper being ended, the company rose from their 
seate while the ladies sought the withdrawing room, where 
Ellen Silence did the honoun of her godfatb^s hoasa It 
was the custom at the justice's to sit long after supper. 
Sometimes the company would adjourn to the orchard, 
sometimes (as now) they would make merry in the halL 

" And now," said the justice, " is there no merry wag who 
will give us a song ? " 

"I know one who can ffye you a hunter's aong," said 
William Silence, " for I heard him nnging snatches of it as 
we rode homewards t<^ther — the song must speak for itself, 
but I can answer for toe voice of the singer." 

And here, not for the first or the last time, the hope that I 
might find somewhere in the diary some words which fell from 
the lips of the nameless stranger was doomed to disappoint- 
ment There was, indeed, a song enclosed in the p^es of 
the diary. But it was written on a separate piece of paper, 
and appeared from internal evidence to have been written at 
a mn^ later period by the diarist, who would seem to have 
occupied himself in embodying his recollections of the older 
80Dg in words borrowed from the writings of the singer. To 
enable the reader to form his own opinion upon this matter, 
I here print the aong exactly as I found it, adding references 

■11 Nobilltis and Otutlemaa, vb«re in the fonna of ■ dUlogu* la dinnted 
whftt order of Ijh beat hwainnefli a sentlamui in all age* and dmea ' 
(1679. BapriiiM bj the Boxbor^e SaiAttj in a volnme sntltlad IntdiUd 
TnuU). 8o oloae 1* tha laaamUanoa, that did tha dataa admit of it, it miglit 
bamppoaad that the writer of tba traotate had a»t at Maater Shallow's board. 
neTaarealaoaartainnggaitionaof two othar tnota reprinted in tha aama 
toIodm; TIu Struing-man'i Comfort (IBSS), and Toe Cmtrtier and ISt 
Cmntrgma*, by Nioholaa Breton (1918). It aaemad worth while praaerring 
tram authentic aonraaa aome hinta of * conlliet which raged whenever Petre* 
and Shallow* mat together, the ooone of whioh may be dearlj traced in tha 
Utantura of the day— for inatanoa, in the popnlar longa of the Old and tha 
Hew Bngliah CteDuamaa. Viotorv reeled with thoae whom, no danbt, tha 
Patoaaaad Talantlnaa ragaidad aa the ataind party— the Bhallowa, the Siloioea, 
■ad the Tinoenta. ThU reaolt waa dua to aoud immobilitv, tatbar than to any 
amoaa in dialaotiea. And thua England eaoaped the diaaaten which ware 
brooght upon Vtauea by eatianKemant of the landed ariatooTaoy from local 
interaata uid aRain, reaaltiDg m>m their derotioQ to the Oyu&t Lif* ; and 
If the old order moat naada ohanga in time and give plaoe to new, Hsater 
Shallow and hit fellowa have had no amall ahare in bringing it to pa* that 
the rendotiMt aball be a gradnal and a bloodlaaa one. 
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to Uie paas^ies of which — whatever be the value of 1117 
theory — it is undoubtedly compounded. 

THE HTTNTE, HIS SONG. 

My hounda km bred of Soathem kinde,' 

So flew'd, so Banded Uioy ; 
With crooked kneei and dew-Ups dope, 
With e&ree the morning dew ^at swepe 

Slowly they chase their pray e ; 
Their mouths as tuneable as bellei 
Each under each in concert swells. 
[The reate $haU bear thi» burden * 
The htinto is np, the mome is bright and gray," 
Hunting ua hence with hunte's np to the day.* 

My horse eache common one excels * 

In shape, in courage, pace, 
In colour, bone, &ai symmetry ; 
Of fire compacte, and pure ayre he,' 

The minion of his race ; ' 
Piyde in his braided mane, his tayle 
Aloft, or falling like a vaile.' 
Hie honte is np, &c 

His hooves are loond, his joints are short,* 
His fetlocks ahagge and longe ; 

His breaste is broade, and full his eye, 

His head is small, his crest is highe, 

His legs are straight and stronge, 

His ears are ahorte, his buttockea wide 

Swelling beneath his tender hyde. 
The hunte is op, &c. 

The foxe that Uvea by aubtilty" 

We kill as beet we can, 
By gynnes or snares," but in the chase 
Well have some aporte before we case** 

> Mid*, y. Dr. iT. 1. 131. 1 At Ton L. ir. % 14. 

* Tit. Andr. iL 2. 1. * Sam. and JtU. Hi. C. S4. 
' Feit.andAd. 2S3. ' ifai. T. iiL 7. 22. 

* Matbeth, ii 4. IG. ■ Fat. and Ad. S14. 
» Ftn,aiad Ad. 296. " Cumh. ill. 8. 40. 

u 3 j?«n. Ft m. 1. 367. >' AlFi WtO, Ul. 8. 110. 
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Thia en«inT of man ; 
And if he itowM nie bnih away' 
He Uvea to ranne anothsr daye. 
He hnnte is ap, &c 

The harte nnharboured, standa at gue* 

One moment, then awaye 
He trippes with light and aery boundea, 
Until the fell and crnel honndes* 

He holdeth at a bay ;* 
No raacall he — his head of stale 
The bloody honndea ahall anrely feele.* 
The hnnte is np, &e. 

Beyond all beastya poor tim'iouB Wat* 

The huntsr*! skille doth trye, 
See how the honnds, with many a donbta 
The cold fault cleanly single ont t 
Hark to their merrie one I 
They ipende tbeii moutbea, echoe replies, 
Another chase is in the akiea. 
The hnnte Is np, Ac 

Their qnany or their hallows wonne'' 

I tender well my honndea,* 
I wind my home to call the lost, 
I can them when they are emboes'd, 

And binde their bleeding wonndea. 
"Tie merrie hunting, bnt in hall 
Tis merrier yet, when beaida wagge alL* 
The hunte is up, &c. 

Hie hnntuie song, whatever may h&ve been ita words, 
was right well received hj the company. When the 
applanae had ended the justice thus addressed William 

« used to my) hit holly 



■ The ban, we Km. imd ^il fiTl-TOS. 

* 'The nwuda of dakth of uij beait o. . .... 

remrd ; of all othar obMta it 1* to be oaUad tha hallowe.'- 
iMtt,p. S4. 

* Tarn, of Surve. Ind. 1, 16. * 2 Om. IV. t, 8. S7. 
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Silenc& " Now, oooBiii William, your fiither had you at 
Oxford, to his cost, and have 70a learned there no meny 
Bong, atraDge tale, or pleasant riddle, wherewith to divert 
the company?" 

"I cannot sing, Master Shallow," said William Silence; 
"one singer is enough in a family, and you will hear my 
father anon. But I will, with your leave, repeat you a 
certain ancient drinking-song writ by one Qointus Horatius 
FlaccQs, which I have made bold to do into English : 

FeTBUm-like pomp, boy, ia not to my mind : 
Hateful are chajdeta with Unden entwined : 
Spare, then, to warch through the gardens to find 
The latest blown rose. 

ITaught to plain myrtle odd — rack not thy brain — 
Maatei nor nuui need the myrtle diadain ; 
Bowered in vine^ whilst thou serr'et, and I drain 
This cup in repose. 

"At all events," continued young Silence, it is good 
philosophy, if 80 be that a man be aocoomiodated thereto," 

"Accommodated I " said the justice, " ' it is good : yea, 
indeed, is It ; good phrases are surely, and ever were, very 
commendabla Accommodated ! it comes of aeeommodo, 
verygood: a good phrase.'' But for the matter of the song, 
'tis no philosophy. Quintus Horatius was a poet, he was 
no philosopher. Have I not construed bim myself ? When 
I was a boy, I tell thee. Master William, lid ha' been 
aoundly breeched for calling a poet a philosopher. A poet's 
a poet, though he write the Latin tongue. The song is a 
good song. But you should sing it to the tune of Oreen 
SUeues, or Light 0' Love, and 'twill sound merrier far ; and if 
you put it to a refrain, as the ' hunt is up ' or ' down, derry 
down,' the rest of the company may bear the burden, for a 
song without a burden is, I take it, no better than ' a curtal 
dog,' or a fox that hath lost his bush," 

l^e conversational powers of the justice could not long 
be maintained at this nigh level. As the evening wore on, 
Fetre, William Silence, and Master Ferdinand formed a group 



' 2 Hon. IF. Ut % 7*. 
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l^ themselvee, while Juetioe Shallow and old Silence fell 
into their wonted groove of diaconrse. The serving-men 
were appealed to, and joined freely in conversatioo. For a 
good Berving-man was expected to make himaelf not only 
generally useful, bat agreeable to boot. He waa not only to 
wear his garments decently (especially his livery coat, sword 
and buckler), to carve well — knowing how to unlace a cony, 
raise a capon, and trump a crane — but he should have skill 
in wrestling, leaping, nmning, and dancing. In the words 
of an old writer, ' there are aJso of those that can shoote in 
long Bowes, crosse Bowes, or handgunne ; yea there wanteth 
not some tiiat are both so wise and of so good audaoitie as 
tiiey can & doo (for lacke of better company) entertain their 
Maister with table talks, bee it his pleasure to speake either 
of Hawkee or houndes, flshinge or fowling, sowing or 
graffinge, ditchiuge or hedginge, the dearth or cheapenes of 
grayne, or any such mattcov whesreof Qentlemen commonly 
speake in the Country, bee it either of pleasure or profit, 
then good fellowea know sumwbat in alL'' 

We know well the matters of wbioh Shallow and old 
Silence woold disooorse before sapper. Then it was ' How 
a good yoke of bullocks at Stamfcod lair ? How a score of 
ewes now?'; and aa to Davy, he would entertain his 
master with talk of the serving of precepts; of sowing the 
headland with wheat ; of ' the smith's note, for shoeing, and 

E lough-irons ; ' of how ' a new link to the bucket must needs 
e had ; ' and of the stopping ' of William's wages, about the 
sack he lost the other day at Hinckley fair.*' 

But why not^ when we may, exchange the dull notes of 
the diarist for a lively record of the very words spoken ? It 
needs only to read Master Petre and Ferdinand for Falstaff 
and Bardolpb as the visitors at the H a l l, and the story is 
complete; This change matters little, for though at Shallow 
Hall men might come and men might go, yet the after- 
dinner talk ever flowed in the self-same stream. And if you 
observe a change in Master Ferdinand Petre after supper, 
and seek for an explanation, you must study && operations 
of ' good sherris-sack ' upon the brun, and upon * the foolish 

> Th4 CifuiU and Vnefuib L^t, I67ft. * S Hm. IV. v. 1. li. 
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and dull and cnidy vaponn which eoTiron it,' Doting the 
no lees wonderful change wrought tberebj in the deporbnent 
of old Silenca 

Petr, [Fat.] This Davy serTea you for good uaea ; h« id your 
MTving-mui and yoni huBbandmui. 

Shal. A good vulet, ■ good varlet, » rery good vailat. . . . 
By the mass, I hftve drunk too much sack at supper ; a good 
varlet. Now sit down, now sit down : come, cousin. 

Sil. Ah, sirrah ! quoth-a, — we shall 

Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer, (Singing.) 
And praise God for the meny year ; 
When flesh is cheap and females dear. 
And lusty lads roam here and there 

Bo merrily. 
And ever among so mernly. 

Par. [Fed.] There's a merry heart ) Good Master Silence, I'll 
give yon a health far that anon. 

8hal. Give Master Ferdinand [Baidolph] some wise, Davy. 
Daoy. Sweet sir, sit . . . Proface ! What yon want in meat, 
we'll hare in drink. But you most bear : the heart's all (Exii.) 
Shal. Be merry, Master Feidinand [Bardolph], ... be merry. 
Sil. (Singing.) 

Be meny, be meiry, my wife baa aU. 

For women are shrews, both short and tall : 

Tie merry in hall, when beards wag all,' 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 
Be merry, he merry. 

Petr. [Fal.] I did not think Master Silence bad been a man of 
this metUe. 

SH. Who, II I have been merry twice and once en now. 

Be-enter Datt. 
Dmy. There is » diah of leather-coats for you. 

(To Ferdinand [Bardo^]). 
Skdl. Davy t 

Dof^. Tour worship ) Fll be with you straight (To Ferdinand 
[Bardolph]) — A cup of wine, airT 
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Sit. (aimifing.) 

A cup of wine, thAtfe briak and fine, 
And dtink onto the leman mine : 
And a men; heart lives long-a. 

Pair. [Fal] Well aaid, Master Silence. 

80. An we ahall be merrjr, now cornea in the aweet o' the 
night. 

Prir. [FaL] Health and long life to jon, Maatet Silenoa. 
SH, {Singing.) Fill the cup and let it come ; 

111 pledge jou a mile to the bottom. 

Shal. If aster Ferdinand [Honest Bardolpb], welcome : If thon 
wantest any thing, and wilt not call, beshrew thjr heart . . . 
welcome, indeed, too. Ill drink to Master Ferdinand [Baidolph] 
and to all die cavaleros about London. 

Davy. I hope te see Loudon once ere I die. 

Ferd. [Bard.] An I might see you there, Dstj, 

Shot. Sj the mass, you'll crack a quart together, hal will 
yon not, masterl 

Ferd. rfioni.l Yea, sir, in a pottle-pot. 

Shal. By God's li^ns I thank thee : the knare will stick hj 
thee, I can aasnif thee tiiat ; A' will not out: he is true bred. 

Fard. [Bard.] And ITl stick by him, sir. 

Shal. Why, toere spoke a king. Lack nothing; be meriy. 

Petr. [Fat.] Why, now you have done me right. 

(To SOence, tteing him take off a bumper.) 

SfL (Si/tffiag.) Do me right, 

And dub me knight : 
Samingo. 
Is't not sot 

Petr. [Fai.] TJaeo. 

Sit. Irt sot Why, then say, an old man can do somewhat. 
2 Hm. IV. v. 3. 10. 

So they talked, and so old Silence sang, until the woid 
was given 'cany Master Silence to bed;' while one that sat 
at the board thought thus with himself of Master Shallow 
and his men. 

'It is a wonderful thing to see the semblable coherence 
of bis men's spirits and ms : they, by observing of him, do 
bear thenuelrea Uke foolish justices; he, by coaversiDg 
widi them, is turned into a justioe-like BerviDg-mao : their 
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spirita are eo married in ooBJonctioD with the p&rticipation 
of society that they flock together in consent, hke so many 
vild-geeee. If I had a enit to Master Shallow, I would 
hnmour bis men with the imputation of being near their 
master : if to bis men I would curry with Master Shallow 
that no man could better command his servants. It is certain, 
that either wise bearing or ignorant carri^e is caught, as 
men take diseases, one of another: therefore, let men take 
heed of their company. 

' I will devise matter enough oat of Uiia Shallow to keep 
in continual laughter'' . . . not Prince Harry, but the 
world ; and that beyond the wearing out of many fashions, 
even so long as the Euglish tongue ^hall be spoken. 

And he kept his word. 

1 3 Mm. IF. T. 1. 71 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THB GLOUCESTERSHIRE JUSTICES 

I wiUfekboffthMaJiutioei: IdoM 



It hae been already observed tliat the origiDal oatlioea of 
Maater Bobert Shallow of GloucestetBhire ; of bis fellovs 
Slender and Silence ; and of Davy, Clement Ferkea, William 
Visor, with their local surroundingB, were somewhat obscured 
by the subsequent identification of tbe justice with Sir 
l^iomaa Lucy of Charlecot in Warwickshire. That Shake- 
speare at some time of his life intended this identlBcation 
is beyond doubt. But I am convinced that no such design 
formed part of his original conception. In some notes to 
these pages I have collected various local indications whi<^ 
aeem to show that the Gloaceatershire of Shakespeare was 
no mere geographical ezpreision, but a real place trodden 
by his feet, ana inhabited l^ real men and women with 
whom he had held converse. We have ipent so mnch time 
in their company, that it may be worth while to pursne 
the subject somewhat farther, and to devote a few pages to 
the inqoiries : was Master Bobert Shallow originally intended 
aa a caricature of Sir Thomaa Lucy ? And if not, how 
happened it that the characters came to be generally identi- 
fied?' 

The Lucys of Charlecot were among the foremost knightly 
familiea of England, Their associataons were conrtly, aa well 

* H>»T ■>{ thft bote nfamd to In this ohaptw are oollBBted In HaloDC*! 
lAf* <f S ka i t ip tate, and In an iutenatiiig uid turawtiTe mitiole which 
■ppMiwl in AttMr'i irnsoaAu (April 1B77), entitled JtiuUr Soi«H SluMm, 
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aa literal?. Sir Thomas Luot was bora in 1532, and was 
educated hj Fox the martyrofogist, no mean scholiir.BLnd the 
author of several comedies in Latin, who found a refuge at 
Charlecot after his expulsion from M^dalen GoU^e, and 
before he became tutor in the familr of the Duke of Norfolk. 
At the early ^e of fifteen, or thereabout, Thomas Lucy 
married a rich heiress, and four years aftf^ards succeed^ 
to the familr estates, on the deaUi of his father, Sir William 
Lucy, Knight. A few years later he rebuilt the ancient 
hall at Charlecot, constructing it in the form of the letter £ 
by way of delicate compliment to his sovereign, who recog- 
nised his loyal devotion by visiting him in the year 1572. 
He was elected knight of the shire in 1571, and again in 
1584. The ComTtums Journal bears witness to his attention 
to pablic boBioess. In 1571 we find him serving on a corn* 
mittee appointed upon a motion for uniformity of reli^on, 
uid for redress of certain defections ; the object of the motion 
being (as appears from the speech of the mover) to ' purge 
the common prayer book, and free it from certain super- 
stitious ceremonies, as using the sign of the croes in baptism, 
&c' He took part in a conference with members of the 
House of Lords, ' touching the bill against priests disguising 
themselves in serving-men's apparel In 1584 he presented 
a petition touching we liberty of godly preachers, ' and also 
for the speedy supply of able and sufficient men into divers 
places now destitute, and void of the ordinary means of 
salvation.* In the same year we find him associated with 
Sir Philip Sidney, the Lord Russell, Sir Walter Ealeigh.and 
Sir Thomas Oecil on a conmiittee to consider 'in what 
measure and manner they should supply Her M^esty by 
subsidy.' His latest parliamentary appearance was as mem- 
ber of a committee, to whom was referred a bill for the 
preservation of grain and game. This bill never became 
law ; it may have been to the same effect as 7 James I. c. 11, 
entitled ' Aji Act to prevent the spoil of corn and grain by 
untimely hawking, and for the better preservatioD of 
pheasants and partridges.' 

He served twice as sheriff, in 1669 and in 1578. He 
appears to have been chosen as arbitrator in disputes 
between burgesses of Stratford. Clarenceux king-of-ainii, 
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in ti>e penoD of CamdeD the antdqnarian, with 'Windior 
and Lancaater heralds, attended the knighf 8 funeral (ao 
be cwtifies) and bore 'the cote of arms' of which we 
have heard, probablj (for it waa then aatomn) flaunting the 
white loces (hauriant, org.) in ^he sight of one who was 
JDBt then re-writing his firat baaty rough sketch of a comedy 
entitled Tlu Merry Wioa of Wrndtor. His son Sir Thcmaa 
appears to have been ^tosBeued of a collection of French and 
Italian books. Of bis grandson, also Sir Thomai, a con- 
temporary poetaster writes : 

The all b«loTecl and highlj-prised gem, 
Thftt in the Coort's brow like a diamond. 

Or Heapenu in heaven doth lighten them 
For men to lee their wajr in glory's gronod. 

Another grandson of Sir Thomas Lucy was Bishop of St. 
David's, and I have read that a third waa to have.been a 
member of James I.'b ' Academe Boyal.' 

Altogether, the family of Lnoy had many pointa of contact 
with the great world of the day, and life and conversation at 
Charlecot most have been affected by various currents of 
contemporary thought and action — ^religions, political.courtty, 
and literary. 

Eesentially^ shallow the old Puritan knight may have been, 
but bis associations and surronndinga, and (so far as we can 
judge) bis characteristioa were widely different from those of 
the Gloucestershire justice whom the world knows by the 
name of Robert Shallow. Socially, morally, and iot«llectnally 
they breathed atmospheres as different as is the air which 
clings to the warm meadows, scented pastures, and stately 
woodlands of Charlecot, from the thin and e^r breezes of a 
Cotswold hillside. 

The Robert Shallow of the second part of Henry IV. had 
in early life ergoyed one glimpse of the larger and fuller life 
of the metropolis. That golden time was now fifty-five years 
distant He had been in truth but an outsider, a spectator 
of scenes enacted by others. Bat to his sight the very 
ordinary adventures of bis yoath assumed gigantic propor- 
tions, as be looked back to them aoroas the dead levd of hia 
Gloaceatershire existence. The advent of Sir John FalstafF 
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'abont soldien' levived ancient lecoUectionB of Clemeut'B 
Inn, ' where, I think, they will talk of mad Shallow jeU' 
Those were the days when he ' wonld have done anything, 
indeed, and roundly too,' when he and old Silence heaid the 
chimea of midnight, wiUi the famooB swinge-bncklers, little 
John Boit of Staffordshire, black George Bare, Francis 
Fickbone, and oar friend Will Squele a Cotewold man. 
Theae memories mingled strangely with the prosaic realities 
of everyday life. 

Shai. The mad daya that I have spent ! and to see how man; of 
mine old acgnaintonce are dead ! 

SU. We ^all all follow, cousin. 

Shot. Certain, 'tie certain ; very sure, very sure : death, as the 
Psalmiet eaitb, is certain to all ; all shall die. How a good joke 
of bnllockB at Stamford faiti 

SiL By my troth, I was not there. 

Shot. Death is certain. Is old Double of your town living 
yoti 

Sii. Dead, sir. 

SktU. Jesu, Jesu, dead ! A' drew a good bow I And dead I a' 
shot a fine shoot : John a Gaunt loved him well, and betted much 
money on his head. Dead I a' would have clapp'd i' the clout at 
twelve score; and carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and 
fourteen and a half, that It would have done a man's heart good to 
see. How a score of ewes now t 

SU. Thereafter as they be : a score of good ewes may be worth 
ten pounds. 

ShaL And is old Double deadi 2 Em. IV. ill. 2. 36. 

Sir John arrives, and ia greeted aa an old acquaintance, 
bat with the deference due to a visitor from the greater 
world. He affects to recognise Shallow's companion : 

Fed. Master Snrecard, as I think t 

Shal. No, Sir John; it is my cousin Silence, in commission 
with me. 

Fai. Good Master Silence, it well befits you should be of the 
peace. 

iStZ. Tour good worship is welcome. Ibid, 95. 

Shallow proceeds to call the roll of recruits, with hia wonted 
fussy iteration : 
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Wh«ie'a the rollt when's the roUl wben'B the lollt Letns 
see, let me see, let me see. So, so, so, so, so, so, 00 ; Yea, mairj 
■ir I Bftlph Mouldy I Let them appear as I call ; let them do bo ; 
let them do ao. Let me see. Ibid. 106. 

Bosmees concladed, the juBtice talks of old tunes. He does 
not get mnch responee at first from the knight, who probably 
never exchanged a word with him in their youth : 

SkaL Sir John, do joa remember since we lay all night in 
the windmill in Saint George's Geld t 

Fal. Ko more of that, good Master Shallow, no more of that. 

•SuU. Ha! it was a meny night. And ia Jane Nightwork 
alirel 

Fat. She Htcs, Master Shallow. 

iShat. She never could awaj with me. 

FaL Never, never : she would always say, she could not abide 
Master Shallow. 

Shai, B; the maag, I could anger her to the heart. She was 
then a bona-roba. Doth she bold her own wellt 

FaL Old, old, Mariier ShaUow. Ibid. 206. 

The knight, all this time, has been tuming ovet in his mind 
and considering to what profitable use he may torn the prof- 
fered friendship of the justioe : 

As I return, I will fetch off tbsee justices : I do see the bottom 
of Justice SWlow. Lord, lord, how suhject we old men ate to 
this vice of lying I Ibis some starved justice hath done nothiiK 
but prate to me of ^e wildness of bis youth, and the feats he hath 
done about Xumbull-Btreet, and every third word a lie, dner {Mid 
to the bearer than the Turk's tribate. I do remember him at 
Clement's Inn like a man made after supper of a cbeese-paring : 
when a' was naked, be was, for all the world, tike a forked ladi^ 
with a bead fantastically carved npon it with a knife : a' was so 
foilom, that his dimensions to any thick sight were invincible ; a' 
was the very genius of famine. Ibid. 333. 

In tiose bygone days Jack Falstaff, page to Thomas 
Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, would not have been conscious 
of the existence of the Gloucestershire squireling. But times 
have changed, the knight's purse needs replenishing, 'and 
now has be land and beefs. Well, 111 be acqnaiated witb 
bim, it I return : and it shall go hard but I wiU make him a 
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{ihilo0opher*a two Bbooee to me ; if the young dace be a bait 
or the old pike, I see no reason in the law of nature but I 
may snap at him. Let time shape, and there an end.' * 

He does return. And sorelj are the reaoutees of the 
Shallow establishment taxed to provide a suitable antertain- 
ment for him and his followers. 

Shal. Some pigeons, Davy, a couple of short-l^ged hens, a 
joint of mutton, and anj prettj little tiny kit^bawe, tall William 
cook. 

Davy. Doth the man of wai sUj all night, sir 1 
Shal. Yea, Darj. I will use him wall : A friend i' the Conrt 
U bettor than a penny in pnrse. Ibid. t. 127. 

Such is the Shallow of the second part of Senry IK If 
he is intended as the counterfeit preeeutment of Sir Thomas 
Lucj, the BaUre is certainly veiled, and it was not necessary 
to conceal it further by locating the whole group of characters 
at the further extremity of an adjoining county. In outward 
circumstancee there is nothing in common between the head 
of the household in which Bavy served so many good uses, 
and the wealthy entertainer of royalty at Charlecot It is 
not possible that the old precisian, married at fifteen, full of 
prayer-book revision, priest's apparel, ^rliamentary com- 
mittees, preservation of game and grain, domestic archi> 
tectnn, aflairs of court and state, and varied activities con- 
tinned throughout life, could have disoouised, like Sobert 
Shallow, of nothing beyond the homely surroundings, the 
trivial occurrences, and petty economies of rustio life, with 
occasional reminiscences of a half-mythical youth in which 
-he saw afar off the doings of a great world of which he 
formed no part. There would have been no point in repre- 
senting Sir Thomas Lucy, the host of the Queen, as having a 
distant view of royalty but once in the tUt-yard, and then 
getting his bead broken for crowding among the marshal's 
men. Indeed, from what we know of the master of Charlecot, 
his history, position, tastes, pursuita, and surroundings, he 
might fairly be selected as a type of country gentleman 
contrasting in every particular witit the inuuorbil Justice of 
flenry IV. 

> Ibid. 3U. 
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Tbe second put of Senry IV, waa prodnced about the 
year 1597. Tbe GlonceBtenuiiie jostices attained imm^iate 
popularity, and were recc^nised as types. Ben Jonson in 
Every Man out of hia Hwnowr, first acted in 1599, thoa 
allades to Maater Shallow : 

SoBi. What's he, gentle Mona. Briskt Kot that gentlemaul 
FaH. No, ladj: this ia a kinaman to Justice Shallow. 

In Decker's Satiromasttx (1602) we read of 'spangle babies, 
theee true heirs of Master Justice Shallow.' And a letter 
has been preserved from one Sir Charles Percy, a member 
of the Korthumberland family, settled at Dumbletoo in 
Gloucestershire, addressed to a friend in London, probably in 
the year 1600, in which this passage occurs : ' I am here so 
peetred with cuntrie bueinesBe that I shall not bee aUe as 
yet to come to I/uidon. If I atay heere long in this taahion 
I think yon will find mee so dull that I shall be taken for 
Justice Silence or Justice Shallow.' 

We sow oome to Bobert Shallow ctf The Merry WitM$ nf 
WvndKT. According to a tiaditioa of reBpeotable antiquity 
Th» Merry Wives was written in fourteen daya, by oommand 
of the QoiBen, who wished to eajay the spectacle of Falstaff 
mating loT& The existence of the quarto — an early edition 
of tbe first skebdi as performed ' both before her Mq*estie 
and elsewhere ' — affords some confirmation of a story which 
is more likely to be tme than fabricated for no reason that 
can be readily imagined. The quarto differs from the FoUo 
as a rough draft from a completed work, not as an imperfect 
copy from an original document. Scenes are rearranged and 
entire passages transposed. Not is this all. In the qnarto. 
Shallow plays a very sabordinate part. Now Shallow was 
one of the beet known and most popular of Shakespeare's 
creations. If the first scene of tbe comedy had originally 
stood as we have it now, it is unlikely that the moat hast? 
or careless of surreptitious coypists coold have missed aU 
about the justice's new-bom dirties, bis dozen white luces 
in his coat, with their sn^^tions, to his apprehension so apt 
and sensible. In the quarto. Shallow, so far from brsfmng of 
hia ooonty ofScee and ancient coat-armour, keeps up Ms old 
deferential bearing towards Falstaff. ' Tho ' he be a knight. 
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be shall not tbinke to came it bo amj.' He is, in Bbort, Qm 
Gloticeatershiro Bobert Shallow of Henry IV. wibbont any 
sngKeation of Sir Thomas Lacy as yet superadded. He is, 
no aoabt, owner of a deer-park, for he has deer and a keeper. 
But this would never sorest Sir Thomas Lacy, who had no 
park, though he probably had deer. Parks were numerona 
in Gloucestershire, and Robert Shallow, simple though be 
stood, was of sufficient substance to lay bis bands forthwith 
on one thousand pounds, and may well have possessed a 
deer-park. 

Shallow takes but little part in the action of the early 
sketch. His chief business is to introduce bis nephew 
Slender, and to identify him with the Qloucestershire group. 
Hub inimitable character assumes his full proportions iu the 
Folio, but is fairly developed in the quarto. It has been 
well said that he represents the young Gloucestershire of 
the day. He may have been endowed ay nature with a fair 
share of iutelligenoe, but it has all been devoted to the study 
of iha habita of the lower animals for purposes of sport. 
He can detect the presence of beats in Windsor by the 
peculiar barking of the town curs. He knows the perform- 
ance of every greyhound on Cotswold. 

To him Master Page is the master of the celebrated fallow 
greyhound, rather than the father of sweet Anne P^e. He 
bad fought with a warrener, and had thus taken the first 
degree in that school of fashion, of which the masters have 
'f^ often struck a doe, and home her cleanly by the 
keeper's noee?'* His serving-man boasts that 'be is as tall 
a man of his hands as any is between this and his bead' 
He measures the relative proportions of men and things by 
the standard of GlonceBtershire. He is interested in the 
blazonry of arms — very necessary to be understood of gentle- 
men, and a part of every manual of etiquette, from the Boke 
of St. Albans to the Oompleai CferUleman. 

81m. I may quarter, cos. 

Siud. Tou may, by marrying.* 

His nncle, thoi^h he came to Windsor unattended, is a 
person of consequence in bis own county, for ' a josUce of 

■ Tit. Atidr. a 1. 03. • Jr<rry Wiou, i 1. 34. 
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die peace aometimea may be beholden to bis tnead for a 
man. I keep bnt three men and a boy yet, till my mother 
be dead : Bat what though ? yet I live like a potu gentlemui 
bom.'» 

But Btill he can make a hondred and fifty potmds jointure 
(no mean enm in those days), and Page chooses him for his 
money and position, among the suitors for his daughter's 
hand. He is a degree above the burgesses of Windsor, ' 0, 
I shoald remember him,' says Mistress Quickly ; ' does not 
he hold up bis head, aa it were, and strut in bis gait 7 ' 

It was rare humour to exhibit this speoimen of young 
Glonceatersbire in sharp contrast with the civil bnigessee of 
Windsor, and with the gilded youth of London reMesented 
by Fenton the companion of ' the wild prince and Foins,' of 
whom it is said, be ' capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, 
he writes verses, be speaks holyday, be smeUs April and 
May.' In this company Slender waa accounted a fooL 
Awkward in address, unaccustomed to the give and take of 
civil society, and not having at hand his Book of Songs and 
Sonnets or hia J3o<^ ^ Stddia, he was unhappy aUke in 
earnest and in jest. He makes love to Anne Page by talkii^ 
to her of bear-baiting. He offends Master Page by insisting 
on the defeat of his dog on Cotsall Conversationally at his 
wits' end, be appeals to his uncle to come to his rescue with 
the marvellous family joke of how hia father stole two geese 
out of a pen. 

By the addition of Slender, the group of GloucesterBhire 
worthies waa complete. As typea of English cotmtiy hfe 
tbey stand unrivalled. It is strangest of Shakespearian 
paradoxes that the limner of these portraits never professed 
to sketch a contemporary Englishman. 

Years passed by. The Merry Wives was re-written, we 
know not when ; and in the completed edition the identity 
of Robert Shallow was destroyed, we know not why. In 
the opening lines of the first scene the old Glouoeetershiie 
Jnatdce telu the audience that lie is now a great county 
m^nate, of the quorum, and no leea than mstos rotvlormn, 
and that his name is Lucy, for this is meant by the heraldic 
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devioe by which his oo&t wa8 charged with laeee. It was a 
pit^. CMticB have deplored the degradation of Jack Falstaff 
mto anotiier and a lesser man in obedience to the Queen's 
comnuutds, and we may r^ret the sacrifice of old Bobert 
Shallow to the promptings of resentment against some 
mwnber of the Lacy family. What the provocation was can 
never be known. The least probable of all theories is that 
Shallow was identified with Lucy to avenge an old quarrel 
about deer-stealing, raked up after twenty years, and when 
old Six Thomas was dead. It is more probable that the 
deer-atealiDg l^end had its origin in the first scene of the 
re-written Mtrry Wives, and colour is given to this snppo- 
sition by the earliest version of the story, as it appears in 
the diary of Mr. Davies. But Falstaff steals Shallow's deer 
in the early sketch, before the county dignities and white 
laces come on the scene. So far from receivii^ any con- 
firmation from the openii^ scene of The Merry Wive*, the 
story is distinctly discredited by the discovery of its prob- 
able origin. The tradition, however, should not be wholly 
disregarded, for the fact that it was accepted in Stratford 
at an early date Is evidence that Shakeepeare's tastes and 
habits made it seem likely to the townsfolk that he might 
have got into trouble by loving sport, not wisely, but too 
well 

To fit him for his new-bom dignities, and probably to 
heighten the satire as r^arda Sir Thomas Lucy, ShiQlow 
nndei^foes a perceptible change. The old Gloucestershire 
justice is fussy, important in his way, and self-complacent; 
but deferential rather than self-asserting. Shallow, the 
custos roiuiorv/m, is decidedly pompous. He dwells on his 
dignities, and poses as a pereonaga '£obert Shallow, 
Esquire, saith he is wroi^ed.' He patronisee ' honest Master 
F^e,' on whom he had bestowed a gift of venison, ('you 
know, air, one says honest to one's inferiors,' remarked Fag 
to Captain Absolute). 

Page. I am glad to ue your worshipa well. I thank you for 
my Twlaon, Master Shallow. 

ShaL Uaster Page, I am glad to see you: much good do it 
your good heart I I wished ;oui venison bottct ; it was ill killed. 
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How doth good MiatTMS Pigel — and t love joa alnya with my 
h«ut, Ia t with mj heart.' 

He has a way of STuamiog up a dificnssion with an ex- 
preamoD of his opinion, as if all further question were idle, 
aa in the matter of Page's dog : ' Sir, he's a good dog, and 
a fair Aog: can there be more said ? be is good, and fair.'* 
This may have been a trick of Sir Thomaa'a. We have one 
composition undonbtedly from his pen, 'set down by him 
that beat did know what hath been written to be true, 
Thomas Lucy* — it ib the epitaph on his wife, the Lady 
Joyce Lucy, which may be read upon her monument in 
Ctuu'leoot church. After enumeratmg her many virtues, 
amoi^t others the negative one that she was 'never con- 
victed of any vice or crime,* the knight sums up : ' when all is 
spoken that can be said, a woman bo fumisbed and garnished 
with virtue as not to be bettered and hardly to be equalled 
by any,' 

Bnt whatever may have induced Shakespeare to transmute 
Shallow into Lucy, we who are not in the quarrel may dis- 
port ourselves wiUi the old justice in his Qlouceetershire 
manor in the hundred of Berkeley, What took Shakespeare 
to the abode of the Perkeoes and Yisors can never be known ; 
from which is derived this advantage that it is impossible to 
disprove the story told in Uieee pages. A yeoman's guest in 
a remote country neighbourhood, he would have many op- 
portunities of mixing on familiar terms with the country 
esqaires, and thus seeing the bottom of Master Shallow and 
bis fellowa. It was the custom of the cultured and civilised 
Lnc^s to sneer at the old-fashioned Shallows, who, for want 
of better company, filled their halls with yeoman neighbours. 
This we may team from the following fn^ment of a dialc^e 
between Vincent the country gentleman, and Yallentine, the 
conrtder, taken from the CyuUe and Vncymle Life, already 
referred to and published in the year 1679. 

Vinttni. In fowls weather, we Hnd for some houeot ncighbonia, 
if happely we bee with our wives alone at home (aa eeldome we 
are), and with them we play at Dice and Catdee, iorting our aelues 

> Mtrrg Witu, L 1. 80. ■ Md. VS. 

I 
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kccoidisge to the number of Flx^eia, uiA theii skill, some to Tick- 
tacke, some Lutche, some to bish game, or Dublets : other ut 
close to the Cudes at Post & Faire, at Buffe, or Golcbestei 
Tnimpe, at Mack oi Maw: yes, there are some euer so fresh 
gamesters, as vil bare yon copany at Nouem Quinque, at Faring, 
Tre; trip, or one & thirty, for I warraot you ve haue right good 
fellowea in the countrey, sumtimeB also (for shift of spoits, you 
know, is delectable) we fall to slide thrifts, to Penny prick, & in 
winter nights we use certaine ChrlstmaB games very propper & 
of much agilitie. ... Or if we haue cotiuually dwelt at home & 
bin Justices of Peace, we accopt what grave Judges & gentlemen 
we haue seene sit on our Bench, & with what eloquence we haue 
(when it was our turns) geuan the charge, 

VdUentine. Certainly, Syr, you haue told me of many proper 
pleasures, and honest exercises. But with all let me aake you 
what Neighboures these companions bee, of whom you have told 
me. 

Vinemt. They are our hooeat neighbours, Yeomen of the Coun- 
key, and good honest fellowes, dwellers there about: as Graders, 
Butchers, Farmers, Drovers, Carpenters, Carriers, Taylors, Sc such- 
like men, very honest and good companions, 

VaUmtine. And so I thinke, but not for you beeing a Gentleman. 
For as their rest^ vnto your house shall give them occasion to 
leame some point of ciuility, and curtosle, so your connersinge with 
Utem will make yon taste of their bluntnea and rusticitie, which wil 
very enill become a man of your calling. 

Vitieetit. What, would you then haue me liue alone and solitaryt 
That were worse Uien to be dead. 

Master Shallow and this Vincent had much in oommon. 
They were both justices of the peace, who dwelt continually 
at homa Vincent, like Shallow, had hie views on the subject 
of the edocation of youth. Having sent them 'to the 
Universitie where may become so learned aa they gaine by 
learning their owne living,' he would have them brought up 
'in ye Innes of Court where if they profite, wee saffer them 
to prooeede ; if not, speedily revoke uiem from thence, least 
they acquaint themselves to much with the licentiouB ous- 
tomes of the Cittie;' reasons which may have induced the 
elder Shallow to revoke Master Bobeit bom the company of 
the swashbucklers of Clement's Inn, where after fifty-five 
years they talked of mad Shallow yet Shallow, like Vincent, 
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expected bis serring-nuui to discourse of ' sowing or giaffing, 
ditchinee or hedginge, the dearth or cheapoes of graTne, or 
any andi matters.' Aiid Shallow, like Vincent, was wont to 
bid to Shallow Hall not only the Slenders and Sqneles, bnt 
old Double of the next town,' with the Perkeses, Uie Visors, 
and I make no doubt the Shakespeares and their kindred. 

Shakespeare's selection of the rustic Vincents, rather than 
the civil Valleatines, for immortalisation in his plays, was no 
doubt iaflnenced by the consideration that they lent them- 
aelves more readily to caricatnre. It may also be doe, in 
part, to the fact that their mode of life a^rded him better 
opportonities of studying their special cbaracteristioa. Thna 
it came to pass that ttie silent youth who in Master Shallow's 
hall noted ' the semblable coherence of bis men's spirits and 
his,' could ' see the bottom of Justice Shallow,' and thereby 
attained such excellent matter as without the same oppor- 
tnnities it might have been, even for him, imposslUe to 
devise. 

* DnnlaT wh the ' town ' t« dwdlera la the nalghbonrhood of Woncot slid 
tha Hi]l. In old tunet, Mja Da Fob, it wu ' notsd for Bharp OTsr-reachilu 
people, bom whence aroae a Mjing of ft tricking man, " He ia a nun of 
Dnnlev,'" a ufiug eqaiTalent, aoMrding to Follei, to^UM Pxatiea, Bat he 
■ddi, " the inhabitann will endeaTour to oonhte and duprore thi* FroTerb," 
to Buks it false now, whateoever it waa at the Brat original thereof ( fVorOut* 
^ Sigland 1662. Dunhy and iU NeigIt3>miTlumd,hj the Eer. John U. 
Blnnt, 1877). Shaksepoare'a oonntrj jostioa ia Shallow, and hie kiniman 
Slender. Wm it without dasign that the dweller in the neighboaring town 
of Donley waa old Double 1 
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CHAPTER iX 

THE HOLV ALE> 

Wsi« I in England now . . . then wonld tliU moatteriiisksamau; any 
■tmiM beaat tban makea ■ mui ; wham tbay will not gin a doit to nlisTs ■ 
lame beggar. Ttu Tem^at. 

It was from no Sabbatarian feeling that Abraham Slender 
rested from banting on the day following the chase of the 
Cotawold bart. 

It waa all veiy well for parson SaTage of Dnrsley to 
denounce the country customs of cburcb-ales, and morris- 
dances in the churchyard, with Kobin Hood, Maid Marian, 
and such-like abominations. For Master Geoi^ Savi^ 
was, as all the countryside knew, a puritan. To the Slenders 
and Aguecheeks of the day, a puritan waa simply the arch- 
enemy of human enjoyment ' 0, if I thought that, lid beat 
him like a dog I'' Such would have been Blender's short 
method with &e puritans, if he had thought of the subject 
ataa 

As for the Justice, he had (as we all know) a leaning 
towards puritauism ; but even he would never have gone bo 
far as to hold that Sunday was an nnfit day for sport He 
would often ride over on Snndays to Dursley, where he waa 
used to put up his horse with his kinsman, old Silence. 
" Master Qeoi^e Savage," he would say, " is a godly and 
painful preacher ; moreover, the church la fait and lightsome, 
the windows having been glassed with clear white glass, and 

) Nowadara, aooording to the auUiorof^CUnooM FiUo^, ItUbisiimiQg 
to dawn on tne inhabitants of the Cotawoldi that they are more or leas ood- 
nected with the great poet at Stratford -on -Avon — a fact which he is good 
enoDgh to ittiibnte in great meaiure to tfatee page*. It k ntiifaatoiT that 
•o high an authority shonld adopt and qnote from a ohapttt intttiaed to 
reproduce in some meuure a Oolawold Tillage aoene of three bandrad Team ago. 

' TwtlfAN. u. 3. 1G3. 
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all Popish abominations havii^ been thoroughly removed. 
I mind well when Bursley church was whitehmed through- 
out. Old Double did it. Aye, that he did, and thoroughly 
toa X mind well when he bought twenty-five sacks of ume 
of the lime burner ot Sudbury.' Truly your quicklime ia a 
marvellons great puiger of your false doctrine. Whatso- 
ever is expended on my own church at Shallow must needs 
be laid out ot my own charge, and the coat of gksaing and 
of lime is great, or else you would see no idle images or lying 
bistOTies in the windows, or on the walls." 

The Ferkeses and Bullcalfs of the next century made short 
work of windows, wall paintii^, and images, with bnt little 
thot^^ht of (he cost of repla^g them. The whirligig of 
time has brought in bis revenges. Their descendants of to- 
day have raised quite a large sum, notwithstanding agri- 
omtoial depression, for the purpose of replacing the stained 
glass in acondance with ancient fragments, and of restoring 
the wall paintings, traces of which were discovered beneath 
the seventeentih-«entary plaster. 

Bat Master Shallow was not in earnest like these men, or 
even as his tJiirteenth- century ancestor, who bailt the 
cfanrch at his proper cost to avoid the consequences in the 
next world of having in the present life forcibly deprived 
hia neighbonr of his wife. Little practical result of Master 
^vages teaching was discernible beyond an occasional 
puniB ejaculation, or doubtfnl quotation from psalmist or 
uMietle^ and the substitution of the approved 'by cock and 
pie,' ' by yea and nay,' for the racier ex^etives of Clement's 

As f (ff hia tenants at Shallow, Sir Topas and the uu- 
deansed church, with ' Pharaoh's soldiers in the reechy 
painting,' and ' god Bel's priests ' * in its idolatrous windows, 
were good enough tor them. The advovson, part of the 
eatatea of Shallow, was, of course, tamed to as profitable ose 
as might be. The justice was one ot those of whom Burton 
writes : ' ' Patrons tJiey are by ri^ht ot inheritance, and put 
is trust froely to dispose of such livings to the church's 
good: bot (hard taskmasters they prove) they take sway 

' 8m Note, Shakuptan and OloitoitvrAiT*. 

* JTmcA Jde, iJi S. 143. * Anabmji <^ Mdaitehotg. 
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theii straw and compel them to make their nomber of 
bricks ; commodity is Uie straw of all their actions ; and him 
they preseot in coDclosioos, as a man of greatest gifts that 
will give most ; no penny, no Paternoster, as the saying is 
... a clerk may offer himself, approve hiis worth, honeaty, 
religion, zeal, they will commend him for it, but probitas 
laudatur tt alget. If he be a man of extraordinary parts, 
they will flock afar off to hear him, . . , But if some poor 
scholar, some parson chaff, will offer himself, some trencher 
chaplain that will take it to the halves, thirds, or accept of 
what he will give, he is welcome.' On these terms it was 
that Sir Topas was made welcome to tiie advowson of Shallow 
— a dull man, learned, however, in the nature of spirits, and 
with some skill in the matter of exorcism. 

But the justice had no intention of deserting Shallow 
church and Sir Topas on the Sunday which foUowed the 
chase of the Cotswold hart. A memorable and significant 
event had taken place in the parish, which wu to be the 
occasion of a function of unuBual solemnity. 

A few days previously Mistress Slender's brindled cow 
had brought into the world a calf, in other rrapeots ordinaiy 
enough, but possessing two heads instead of the coatomary 
allowance of one. 

A reader unacquainted with the habits of thooght pre- 
valent iu the Elizabethan ^e may be pardoned for inquiring 
what relation such an event could bear to a religious cele- 
bration in the village of Shallow, and his curiosity is so 
reasonable that I proceed to gratify it ; the more readily 
because the events of the day as detailed by the diarist may 
afford some idea of the manner in which a Sunday festival 
was held in a Gloucestenihira village three hundred years 
«^- 

Old Mistress Slender was sitting in her parlour, concocting 
a cordial mixture for which her family had long been famous, 
when Simple rushed in, foUowed by the entire household and 
exclaiming, " For the Lord's sake, mistress, the devil is bom to 
the brindled cow, and Sir Topas is out hunting with Master 
Abraham. I fear we be all undone." 

Now, at this very moment, the sound of Master Slender's 
horn annonnced that he and Sir Topas were returning fiom 
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hnntiiig; a fact that the excellent lady accoonts amoog the 
fortnnate ouonniBtences of her life, as often as she recounts 
a story which took its place among the family narratives, 
second only to the famons tale of now her late lamented 
hoaband stole two geese out of a pen. "For what," she 
would eay, " might a poor lorn widow do with the devil in 
her Iqrre, and she not a papist, and not having bo much as 
an agnne in the honse, whidi, indeed, the justice calleth 
idola&y, and he must needa be r^ht ; but I mind well that 
my mother never was without an agnus, though kept under 
lock and key, and in those days never a calf bad more than 
one head. But the saying is you cannot eat your cake and 
have your cake, and it may be that the agnus is not wortii 
the fine, especially with Sir Topas nigh at hand, for all 
the county knows that he is mi^ty powerful with the fool 
fiend." 

Scarcely had these thoughts passed throogh the mind of 
the worthy lady when Sir Topas and Abraham Slender 
entered the parlour. 

" For heaven's sake. Sir Topas," exclaimed Mistrees Slen- 
der, " may mercy preserve us, the foul fiend is in the byr^ 
and hath been seen of Simple. For the love of heaven cast 
him forth, Sir Topas, or we are undone." 

A clergyman of the Church of England requested by a 
parishioner to cast out a devil would in these days proba^ 
manifest stmte surprise. Sir Topas showed none. He 
accepted the appeal as a call to the discharge of occasional 
duty, of a kind rare, perhaps, but quite witUn the scope of 
his derical otfica 

Turning to Simple he asked, "How bath the foul fiend 
manifested himself 1 " 

" Witi two heads, an't please your worship," said Simple, 
"and four hoofs, and that smell of brimstone as is not to be 
believed." 

" This moat be looked to forthwith," said Sir Topas, " for 
the safety of the bnuly, and for the credit of the parish, in 
the which there hath been known no manifestation of the 

?>wet8 of evil since Nan Kettle was burned for witchcraft, 
on. Simple, show me Uie locui in quo." 
"Aye, forsooth, if that be the name o't Bat a' be within 
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the hyn. It be the door behind the stable, your worship 
knows it weU. Ill tanr with my mistrees to protect ber, 
an't it please your worship, lest the foul fiend may perchanoe 
assault her when cast out by your worship." 

" Follow me, Mistress Slender," said Sir Topas, " and thou, 
cowardly hind. Be not afraid of the fiend^ of darkness. 
They may not withstand the powers of light." 

Opening the door of the onthouse, Sir Topas looked in, 
saw the brindled cow quietly standing by bet ut^appy 
offspring, now do more, and thus addressed Mistress Slen- 
der: 

" Fear not, madam, and thon Peter Simple hide not behind 
thy mistress; this is no manifestation of the powers of eviL 
This is a portent of the same order of thinra as comets, 
eclipses, Mling stars, or the commoner marvel of the run- 
bow, which obey no natural law but are set forth for the 
admonition and guidance of peoples. It may be that this 
sign is vouchsafed for the rising and fall of many in this 
parish, or even in this county. Let the creature be placed 
with all care in the church porch, so that it may be reverently 
viewed by alL It is my design to discourse thereon next 
Sunday." 

The news of the monstrous birth spread far and wide. 
Squires and yeomen from neighbooriog parishes, bnigeeses 
from Dursley, and even the parson from Berkeley came to 
see the marvellous portent' Opinions were mnch divided 
as to its significance. The most popular theory connected 
its appearance in some way with designs of the papiata 
Clement Ferkes hoped it boded no ill to the Queen. WiUiam 
Visor asked what could men expect when commons were en- 
closed and rents raised ? 

' Th* d»DMtut» Uk« nunj tly hils at the lore of tha Britiih paUie for 
■Qoh BpectaolM u momitera. ' Were I in England now,' said IVinanlo, wben 
he diiocTarad Caliban Ijing on the ground, * aa ouoa 1 wat, and had but thii 
flab painted, not a hDlidajr fool there bat vould nre a pieoa ot ailv«r : UiCD 
would this monater make a man ; any strann beast makea a man ' {Ttmp. 
JL 2. 29). 'I baaaaoh yon beartilr,' aaid Fonf t« the companj, 'aome of yon 

S home with me to dinner: beaioeayoorobeer, yon ahall have sport i I will 
Dw yon a monater. . . . AU. Hars with yon to aMthU monater.' {Merry 
ffiva, m. X 80. ) ' Wa^U hav« thee,' laye Maodoff to Uacbeth, at be csJb 
on him to yield, * m dot rarer moniten are. Painted npon a pole, and nader- 
writ " Ben yon mv M« the ^nwt *" (JTooMA, T. S. 2S}. 
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SIR TOPAS DISCOURSES ISl 

There was, indeed, au opposition partjr. It wa8 said that 
paiaon Savage of Dureley talked of foolish snpentition. But 
this was generally attributed to envy on his part, inasmuch 
«B the marvel had not been vouchsafed to his parish, and tiie 
announoement of his intention to discourse on tha subject of 
idle beliefs attracted bat little attention whw it become 
known that tiie portent would be visible tor the last time in 
ttteporoh of Shallow Cfaoich on Sunday. 

Tite quiet little hamlet presented an nnnsoally gay 
appearance on this memorable oootsi<Hi. The village green 
was covered with booths, Tbeie were attractions of various 
kinds. The churchwardens had taken advantage of the 
onnsnal Qoncourse of strangers as the occasion of a church- 
ale. Great buTcla of ale, the produot of malt eentributod 
by the pariahioners aocordii^ to thwr several abilitieg, ware 
set abroach in the north aisle of the ohurt^ and their 
contents sold to the public This was an ordinary way of 
providit^ for church expenses, against which earnest r»> 
formers inveighed, bat as yet in vain so far as Shallow was 
ooncerned. 

The church stood conveniently near the village graen, and 
the brisk trade which was earned on all day was not in- 
termpted by the progress of divine servioe. Sir Topas's 
discourse saSered serioos interruption by reason of the 
numbers who crowded into the aisles to gaze on the portent, 
or to patronise the church-ale. A few from time to time 
made Hteir way to the chancel, so aa to catch portions of the 
discourse, and joined in the hum of approval by which the 
regular listeners testified their appreciation of each telling 

Eint The majority of the congr^ation stood, a few only 
ing accommodated with seats. Ajuongst thefle were the 
jnstue, Abraham Slender and his mother, William Silence, 
with Squire Petre and the lady Eatfaerine, who had ridden 
over from Petre Manor for the interesting occasion. 

The dtscoarse was indeed worth riding many miles to hear. 
The preacher choee as his text the words Being lUad, yet 
tpeaixth. After a learned exordium, in the course of which 
be referred to Aristotle de Sistorid Animalinm, lib. vii. cap. 
9, he approached the topic of the day. The wwd ' monster ' 
he derived ' a monetrando, qw4a monstrantuT' as tliis portent 
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ia now displayed before your eyes. But I would also add ut 
monstrmt. They are showed that they may show the apecial 
handiwork of Frovidenoe, and though peradventare dead, yet 
speak/ Why should not this portent be as instructive as the 
appearance of a comet? 'Each comet (as experience hath 
taught men) is in its kind doctrinal, and blazeth forth 
something or other worthy our obeervation. Nee in vatiwn 
totiea artere eometcs : seldom are those super-terrestrial blazes 
kindled in vain. Men do commonly count them prtenundos 
belli et calamiiatum, forerunners of some imminent calamities.^ 
Then followed the practical application. At this point, 
however, the notes of the diarist become somewhat defective.' 
The preacher had asked Quis peccamt t and was replying 
Negiu hie neqae paretUea, when he found the attention en 
his audience suddenly distracted. 'Have patience, good 
people,' he exclaimed again and again with increasing warmth ; 
for he was not so meek as that 'most gentle pulpiter' of 
whom Eosalind asks ; ' what tedious homily of love haveyon 
wearied your parishioners withal, and never cried, "Have 
patience, good people T * His efTorts were in vain, and the 
cause of Uie disturbance soon became apparent. It was due 
to the arrival in the church porch of a pedlar, who proceeded 
to advertise his wares at the top of his voice, somewhat as 
follows : 

Lawn as white as driven snow ; 
Cyprus black as e'er was crow ; 
Gloves aa sweet as damask roees ; 
Masks for faces and for nosea ; 
Bugle bracelet, necklace amber. 
Perfume tot a lady's ohamber; 
Golden quoifs and stomacheis, 

^ The leftmiDg diiplayed in this diaooone raued donbta in my mind u to 
whether it WH the original oompoiition of Sir Topaa, or sometbinK in the 
nature of a homilj, proper to be used on occasiona of the kind. Tbe lattsr 
theory ia borne ont by the fact that tha aelfaanie disoourae was delivered at 
Flymonth in tba year 1S35, and printed in a punplet eatitled 'A Tmeand 
Certain* Halation of a Struige-Birtb vhicb was borne at Stonehoaae la the 
Pariah of Plimmonth on the 20tb of OctoUar, I03S, together with the Notaa 
of a Sermon preached October 23, 16SG, in tha Charch of Plinunonth at tbe 
interring of tha aajd Birth.' (Eaprintad in Arbar'a OU Book CoUedonf 
JfiMaUuny). 

* Ai You L. iii. 2. ISB. 
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F«T mj lads to give their dean. 

Fins uid poking alickB of iteet, 

What muds lack from head to heel : 

Come buj of me, come : come buy, come buy ; 

Buy, lads, ot else jo<ia laasoB cry : 

Come btty.> WitU. Taia. It. 4. 220. 

The attraction was evidenUjr great, for Sir Topas was 
speedily deserted by the female portion of hiB congregation, 
and by not a few of the other Bex. He soon brought bis 
discourse to a somewhat inglorious conclnaion, in the presence 
of few beyond the ' ring of country gentlee ' seated in the 
chancel 

" Come home with us to dinner. Master Silence," said Fetre 
to William, as they left the diurch togetlier; "we will 
discourse of Oxford days after the fashion of your father and 
Master Shallow, when they touch on Clement's Inn." 

" I cannot withstand the temptation of such excellent 
dificonrse," said William Silence, " and with the leave of the 
fair lady Katherine, I gladly accept your profTered hospitality." 

As they left the church tt^ther, they found the pedlar 
the centre of an eager crowd, before whom he was displayii^ 
a broadsheet on which was printed a marvellous ballad. This 
was a true and certain history of the portent, in dc^gerel 
verse, illustrated with a rude woodcut, and attested by the 
hands of Sir Topas and the churchwardens of the parish, 
Abraham Slender witnessing it as a marksman. ' Why should 
I carry lies abroad ? ' said the pedlar, whom we know as 
Autolycus. 

This was not the only ballad in bis wallet, and Fetre and 
his companion pause to listen for a moment as Simple and 
his sweetheart tfopea, with their friend Dorcas, cheapen bis 
wares. 

Simple. [ Clotm.] What hast here t ballads t 

Map. Fny now, buy some : I love a ballad to print o' life, for 
then we are aoie they are true. 

* Soma mob eiperimce, wemftTbeniTe, prompted Bishop Gtiudal's injuuc- 
tloii to tbe laity «t York: "The ebarohwaraeiw shall not loffer aaj pedlai', or 
otiien whatMMTtr, to sat oat aoy wbto to (ala, eith«r in theporcbet of chorohw 
or In th« charohyard, dot aoywheTe alaa on holy daya or aondayt while any 
part of difiDO aarrioe ii is doing ot while any Nrmon ii in pnaehiug.' 
(lGri-2.) 
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Ptd. [Aidciyau^ Here's one to a rei; doleful tuDe, bow a 
uninr's wife was brought to bed of twenty money bogs at a batden, 
and how she longed to eat adders' heads and toads carbonadoed. 

Mop. Is it trae, think yon T 

P(d. Very tme, and but a month old. 

Dor. Blett me from marrying a usurer ! 

Ped. Here's the midwife's name to 't, one Uistress Taleporter, 
and fivs oi six honeet wives that were present Why should I 
carry lies abroad t 

Mop. Pray yon now, boy it, 

Sim. Come on, lay it by : and let's first see more ballads ; well 
buy the other thhigs anon. 

Ped. Here's aootbei ballad of a fish thai appeared upon the 
coast on Wednesday the four«xire of April, forty thousand 
faUiom above water, and sung this ballad against Uie hard hearts 
of maids : it was thought she was a woman and was turned into a 
cold fish, for she would not exchange flash with one that loved her. 
The ballad is very pitiful and as true. 

Dor. Is it true, too, think you 1 

Ped. Five justices' hands at it, and witaesses more than my 
pack wUI hold. 

iSim. Lay it by too : another. 

Ped. This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty one. 

Mop. Let's have some meny ones. 

Ped. Why, this is a passing merry on« and goes to the tune of 
'two maids wooing a man;' there's scarce a imtid westward, but 
she sings it ; 'tis in request I can tell yon.' Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 262. 

This ia the aeU-same roguiah pedlar whom we have met in 
foreign parte traveUiog under the name of Autolycos, but 
who IB in troth when at home in Qloncestershire none other 



> Bslladt and browUdt* on th« popnlar sul^Kt of monstsra w 
in tha days of th« diarist. No fswer than ten are inoladtd in a oolUartioii of 
sevenlj-iuiu bkok-Iatter ballads and bfoadMdM printed batwean the jean 
I6SB sod 1SI>7 (London, J. lilly, 1870). Antolyoiu may hara had socae of 
thatn in his paok, [or one It entitled, ' The tms diaoriptioD of this muvsiloiu 
stcannsa Tiaha which wai taken on Thnradar waa Senni^t tha xvi. day of 
Jane this pnsant month in the yeare of oiu Latd God, IlD. liix.' Some of 
tjiiea ourioot production* wera Bvidently compoasd with • view to aaniB 
leli^inis fanction like that oelebrat«d in Shallow Chunih, oonaladiug with 
piona doggerel of whioh tha follQwing ia a fair tpecimen ; 

All ye that dothe beholds and aee thia monstrooa aight ao atrange, 
Let It to jon a preach jng ba from aynfiili lyfe to channga ; 
Woe in these latter dajiea tralye the Lord atr&unge tyghta doth ahowe. 
By toksna in the haaoena hje and on the yaarth belowa. (Ballad IfiSi.) 



AUTOLYCUS AT HOME l«5 

than tike elder Sir the pedlar of Barton-heath, wboK bod 
CbriBtopher, ' hj edacatioD a card<maher, hy tranamotation a 
bear-herd, and now by preeeat profession a tinket,' was (be 
tells Ds) ' by birth a pedlar.'i 

Standing in the church porch, the pedlar is quickly Bor- 
rounded by an admiring crowd. There are matrons who 
listen with sympathetic ears to the grueeome tales told by 
his well-authenticated ballads and broadsides ; simple villa^ 
maidens gazing with rapture on his ghttering gew-gaws ; and 
simpler rustic swains ensnared into cheapening his wares. 
Well may he exclaim when his day's work is done, and his 
trumpery all sold : ' Ha, ha ! what a fool Honesty ia I and 
Trust, im sworn brother, a very simple gentleman I'* 

The crowd make way for the Petres and Silence as they 
leave the chnrch and, passing through the chnrohyard, reacm 
the vill^e green. 

With tiiem let us panse for a moment and note the scene 
which presented itself to their eyes. The entire space 
between the ohorcbyard and Abraham Slender's house was 
studded with booths and alive with preparations for the 
merry-making which was to follow the chnrob serrice of the 
morning, Hi^er had flocked, as voltores to a carcass, the 
rogues and vagabonds of the county. In the years which 
preceded the establishment of a poor-law ^gland was 
flooded with a torrent of vagrancy and pauperism constituting 
a real social danger of the age. This featore of rural life 
will be found faimfully reflected in the mirror held up to it 
by Shakespeare. 

These are ^e 'vagrom men' whom Dogberry bid the 
watch to comprehend, and if one would not stand, to ' take 
no note of him, but let him go ; and presently call the rest 
of the watch together, and thank God yon are rid of a 
knave.'* They are tiie 'vagabonds, rascals and rnnaways 
. . . famish'd beggars, weary of their Uves,' with whom, 
according to Bichard, his army had to cope.* 

These n^es and vagabonds were of certain recognised 
orders, clearly defined as the estates of the realm. The 
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Abraham man according to Awdelay' 'ie he that walketh 
bare armed, and bare legged, and fayneth hym selfe mad, and 
caryeth a packe of wool, or a stycke with baken on it, or such 
lyke toy, and nameth himself poore Tom/ And bo when 
Edgar oame on the at^e in King Lear ' disguised as a mad- 
man,' and naming himself poor Tom, the audience at the 
Globe at once recognised a familiar figure. 

JSdg. Who gives anything to poor Tom t whom the foul fiend 
hath l«d through fire and through fisme, and through ford and 
whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire. . . . Blesa thy fine wits t Tom'a 
a-cold — do de, do de, do de. Bleea thee horn whirlwinda, star- 
bhtsting and taking ) Do poor Tom some charity, whom the fool 
fiend vezea. K. Lear, iii i. 61. 

Then there was the prygman * or prygger ; ' for to 
pri^e Bignifieth in their language to steal'^ 'What 
manner of fellow was he that robbed yon ? ' asked the 
clown of Autolycus who had just picked his pocket. 

Aut. A fellow, Bir, that I have known to go about with troU-my 
dames* . . . having flown over many knavish profaeaiona, he 
settled only in rogue ; some call him Autolycus. 

CU>, Out upon him I prig for my life, prig ; he haunta wakes, 
fairs, and beai^baitinga. Wint. Taie, iv. 3. 89. 

The pedlars were comparatively respectable, for Harman 
says of them that ' they bee not all euill, but of an indif- 
ferent behaniour,' In this particular they were not very un- 
like to him whom we have just left vending his wares in the 
church porch. 

Akin to the prigs are the 'dronken tynckers,' of whom 
Harman says ^at they 'be beastly people,' an opinion 
shared, I donbt not, by ' Marian Haclcet, the fat ale-wife of 
Wincot,' in r^rd to a certain member of the fraternity of 
vagabonds, by birth as well as by profession ; namely, 
Christopher Sly, ' by present profession a tinker,' who was on 
his own showing * fourteen pence on the score for sheer ala'' 

■ Fmltntitit of Vacabonda, lEOfi. 

■ Awde1«y. • Hinnui, Oavtai for Ctatitort, 1H7. 

' Ths lidiea with whom th«ee gently contorted were known u ttMa, or 
doxiei ; ' with heigh 1 the doxy onr tha dale,' olngl AntolfOQa. 
' Tarn. ^ Skrev, lad. 2. 21. 
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A ^ableaome knave was he who was known as cboplcfpo. 
According to Awdelaj the ehoplogyke is 'he that when 
his mayte rebuketb him of hys Fault ha wyll geae hym XX 
wordes for one, els byd the deaila Fater noBter in silence. 
This proude prating knave wyll maintaine his naughtines 
when he is rebuked for them.' ' How now, how now, chop- 
logic ! ' said Capulet to Juliet, when she would maintain her 
naughtiness though rebuked by her father ; ' what is this ? ' 

' Proud,' uid ' I thank you,* and ' I thank you not,' 
And yet ' not proud ; ' miatiesa miuioo, yon. 
Thank me no thankinge, nor proud me no prouda. 

Bom. and Jul. ill 6, ISO. 

Then there is the mfSer, placed by Earman first among 
the Tagsbonds, ' because he is first in d^re of this odiooa 
order, and is so called in a Statute made for the punishment 
of Vacebonds, in the XXVII yeare of Kyng Henry the eight, 
late of moat famous memory.' And when Satominas spoke 
reproachful words to Andronicns, he offered him a vuiant 
soQ-in-law : 

One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons. 
To ruffle in the conunouwealtli of Borne. 

Ta. Andr. i. 1. 312. 

The Tc^ne, properly so called, was a Tf^bond of low 
d^ree, herdii^ with the beasts of the field, and ' their end 
is eytiier hangmge, which they call trininge in their language, 
or die miserably of some loathsome disease.' ' Mine enemy's 
dog,' says Cordelia, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Agaioat my fire ; and wast thou fain, poor fiither, 
To hOTel ttiee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw 1 £, Lear, iv. 7. 36. 

It is said by Harrisoa' that Heoiy VIII. 'did hang up 
threescore and twelve thousand in his time,' But in spite 
of hangii^, stoirvation, misery, and diseases, the countiT 
swarm^ with these 'roguii^ thieves.'* Their nnmber is 
estimated by Harrison as not less than ten thousand ; and 

> Ikm'^Nim ofMiitlntd. ■ Firftkt, It. 1. 07. ■ 
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we maj be certain that the reet of tiie fraternity, with 
Aatolycns, were always to be found at wakes, fairs, bear- 
baitings, and (not least of all) on snch occasionB as the holy- 
ale at Shallow.' 

William Silence little thought aa he stood with the 
Fetres on the village green, amuaed spectators of the humourt 
of the church-ale, that hie fate and that of Anne Sqnele 
trembled in the balance. And jet such wae the fact. Master 
Shallow was at that moment walking with his sister Mistress 
Slender across the green, arranging the preliminaries of the 
projected marrit^e between Abraham Slender and Anne 
Squele. He had opened the matter to old Will Squele the 
day before at the hunting, and had found as little difficulty 
with him aa with Master Page of Windsor when he went to 
him on a similar errand about a year before. It was the old 
story. William Silence was the younger son of a small 
country gentleman. He had to make his way in the world 
by his wits, not being (aa was Hamlet's waterfly Osric) 
' spacious in the possession of dirt' * Now the wit of man 
is a commodity that cannot be surveyed, walked orer, and 
appraised by your Sqneles and your Shallows, in the same 
manner aa the soil by which the crust of the earth is now 
for the moet part covered. No doubt Abraham Slender kept 
but three men and a boy ; but this was only until his mother 
be dead, and he could make a jointure of one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, Hie land was there. It could be seen, 
and the assurances could be kept under lock and key in a 
strong chest And so Will Sqnele's choice fell on Abraham 
Slender. 

As for Anne, she said, with her predecessor in tiie justice's 
favour: 

This 13 my father*! choice. 
0, what a world of vile iU-favoQr'd faults 
Looks handsome in three handrod pounds a-yeai ! 

Merry Wives, iiL 4. SI. 

Bat let OS not despair of William Silence's suit, but rather 
let us wish him victory over his ' foolish rival, that her 

> 8m Not*. Ragum tmd VagiAntdM. * EamiH, v. 2. M. 
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father likes Only for hia poaaesBioiiB are bo huge,' ' and let 
OS say with mine host of the Clarter : ' he will cany't, he will 
oany't ; 'tia in his buttons ; he will carry't' ' 

" William Silence doth affect the wench," said Shallow to 
bis sister ; " this much I learned from Will Squele, and it 
may be that she favoureth his suit These wenches be but 
silly fools. The lad bath a ready wit and a high spirit, and 
it may be that these vanities overcloud her vision, so that 
she diBcemeth not the land. It must be remembered, good 
sister, that though she be a Shallow, 'tis but on her great- 
grandmother's Bide; thou didst not aay yea to Abraham 
Blender's father for hia wit or his learning, I warrant thee, 
good sister." 

" I hope I knew my duties better than so to demean my- 
self, and yet my goodman had a pleasant and a ready wit. 
I've ofttimes lu^ra thee tell the tale of how a' stole " 

"Aye, marry, it is a good jest. It is an old jest. It is 
both good and old. Cui there be more said 7 Abraham 
Slender shall wed the wench. Bobert Shallow shall not be 
withstood in his own county of Glonceeter, and by the 
yoimger son of cousin Silence, save the mark I It was not 
80 in Windsor. A justice of the peace ahould not essay to 
command a wife but in his own comity. Master Squele and 
Cousin Silence will have a care that I am answered in this 
matter. As for William Silence, I fear that much learning 
haUi undone him." 

" The which can never be laid to the cboi^ of my son, 
brother Robert. When a' doth speak, a's an absolute Shallow, 
though I say it that should not glory in my infirmities. But 
in feature a' Bomewhat favoureth his father, which is indeed 
as it Bhould be, for what's bred in the bone will come out in 
the face." 

" Well, well," said the justice, " he's well enough. I have 
broken the matter to Master Will Squele. He will give his 
daughter three hundred pounds. Abraham can make her a 
jointure of one hundred and fifty. The man of law is draw- 
ing the specialties, and Sir Hugh Evans will many them 
when it shall please me to fix the day." 

) Two OmU. iL 4. 174. ' Merry ffim, iU. Z TO. 

E 
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"And hast opened the matter (o my son Abraham ?" 

" Aye, many," aaid the justice, " and he hath dealt with 
it in a becoming fashion. He said he would marry her opon 
any reasonable demands. He would do a greater thing than 
that, upon my request, in any reason. A' meant wdl, ay, 
that a' did. Ay, I think my cousin meant well" 

Thus disposing of the fate of William Silence and Anne 
Sqnele, Master Robert Shallow and his sister arrived at the 
home of the latter. All that remains of the old dwelling of 
the Slenders, long since converted into a farmhouse, may be 
Been standing at the further end of the village green from 
the ancient church. The passiDg stranger pauses to admire 
the fine old Tudor archway, now built up into the farmyard 
wall, throngh which Shallow and his sister entered the 
coiirtrard where the Fetree and William Silence were mount- 
ing dieir boisea to ride across the wold to dinner at Fetre 
Manor. 

Taking leave oonrteonaly of old Mistress Slender and of 
the joatice, and bestowing a groat on Feter Simple who held 
hia horse's head, Fetre mustered his small par^ for their 
homeward rid& Following a track defined by ruts of pass- 
ing wagons, which would not now be dignified by the name 
of a road, the riders arrived at the pale enoloeing the park 
in which Fetre had expected to meet ' these rascal knaves * 
his servicg-men, when he bronght home his bnde to his old- 
fashioned manor-house among the Cotswold Hills. 

There were strange doings then in Fetre Manor, and the 
tale lost nothing by telling in the taverns and alehouses of 
Gloucestershire. Clement Perkes, we may be sure, had told 
the story to his Stratford visitor over their ale But 
William Silence was a late arrival from London, and had 
not time to pick up the gossip of the neighbourhood. His 
head just now was full of other matters, and his only infor- 
mation on the subject was that conveyed to him by bis 
senses; — that his old Oxford friend had wedded a lady of 
spirit and beauty, who made him to all appearance a most 
loving and charming wif& 

The place wore a neglected and desrated air, as of one 
whose master cared more for wandering abroad than for 
looking after domestic matters at home. Oroeeing the half- 



PETRE MANOR ISI 

choked and neglected moat, Silence aod his Mends dis- 
mounted in a grass-grown courtyard, surrounded by the 
ancient and mouldering manor-honfie, half stonework, half 
timber, which had sh^tered many generations of Petres. 
There had been indeed some improvement in the condition 
of the serving-men who rushed out to meet their master, 
since it was said of them : 

N&thaniera coat, sir, waa not fully made, 

And Oabriel'i pumps were all unpink'd i' the heel ; 

There was no link to colour Peter's hat. 

And Walter's dagger waa not come from sheathing : 

There were none fine but Adam, Ralph, and Gregory : 

The rest were ragged, old, and beggarly ; 

Yet, as they are, here are they come to meet you. 

Tarn, of Shrew, iv. 1. 135. 

For the orders of old Gioome (he was aa much Grumio, as 
Fetre was Petrnchio) had in some sort been attended to. 
'Let their heads be sleekly combed, their blue coats brushed 
and their garters of an indifferent knit: let them curtsy 
with their left legs and not presume to touch a hair of my 
master's horse-tail till they kiss their bands.'' 

As William Silence looked round the oourtyard his atten* 
tion was diverted from the mouldering house and ancient 
retainers by the cordial and unmistakable welcome accorded 
to its master by another class of occupants. In one comer 
a badger peered cautiously from a butt or barrel which, lying 
on the ground, served it as an earth. In another, a fine old 
dog-fox of the greyhound kind rattled the chain by which 
he was fastened, to attract the attention of his master; a 
handsome but a treacherous pet. The tale of his misdeeds 
in after life suggested a simile : 

For treason is but trusted like the fox, 

Who ne'er so tame, bo cheriab'd and lock'd up. 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

1 Hm. IV. V. 2. 9. 

Along one side of the courtyard ran a long low shed in 
which were hawks of every kind, from the proud falcon to 

' Tan. ef SKme, iv. 1. flS. 
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the humble eyeaa-moakeL They recf^nised the piesenoe of 
their master after the fashion of the ' royal bird ' of Japiter, 
the ' holy eagle,' who ' prunes ^ the immortal wing and cloys 
his beak. As when his god is pleased.' * 

A raven of glossieet plumage hopped eagerly across the 
pavement, and, eyeing Silence with curious glance, greeted 
Master Fetre by directing against his jack-boots vigorous 
but ineffective chaiges of his long and sharp beak. When 
the door of the hall was opened by Curtis, a chorus of sporting 
d<^ headed by Troilus the spaniel greeted their master, 
while ' the little dc^ and all, Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart,' * 
barked joyously around their mistress. 

" I perceive. Master Fetre," said Silence, " that you have 
not lost your love for the brute creation, which gave you as 
your companion at Oxford yonder brock that is now daring 
the aseaultfl of the dog so that he may welcome your 
approach." 

"These," said Fetre, " are friendships which I have lud in 
store against evil days. If it should be my lot to fall out 
with fortune, I would have around me some eyes besides 
thine, my bonnie Kate, into which I may look without read- 
ing therein the story of my declin&* But come. Master 

' To ' pnuu' U ft t«o)uiio«l term in bloomy, 'one of tha bradeli termit 
th&t belong to hftKku,' vMordiu; to the BoJct of St. Albant. When a b»wk 
pnuiM, or picka her feathen, ' ehe ii l;king &nd liut?, uid wh«&ue aha bttha 
aooua she will rowae bin tUTghtyly.' 'Clo^i ia donbtlasa a muprint for 
cltir*, that it, tlawM, Those wbo have kept bawka miut often have obaerred 
tha habit which thej have of nising one foot, and whettiDg the beak against 
" Ilia ia the action to which Shaluiapeare refers' (Harting, Ornil/uloff^ of 

- V. 4. lis. ■ K. Liar, iii 6. SB. 

r, like Shakentaare, haa many bad words and few good to throw at 
a dog, bat be rMogniaea him aa the oompanion of man, And both he and 
Shakeepeare beai teatimon; to hii fidelitj, and anchanging lava of hia 
master. Sir Henry Holland {ReeolUduHu of FoMt Life) relatea that Lord 
Nngent (whom he calls the greatest Shakespearian wholar ofhiaday}bet 



1 gninea that no paaaage mnld be found in 8hake*p«an oammaiiding 
direotl; or indirectly the moral qnalitiea of the dew. Sir Henry paid, aft« • 

Ku'a carefal aearoh— thia waa bafora the dava of Mrs. Cowden Olarke, Dr. 
hmidt, or the monumental Lexicon, which Shakespeatun atndenta owe to the 



iadnaUy of Mr. Bartlatt, It waa money paid nndai a miataka of fact, for 

Tfmon, tnmed miaanthrape, thoa ooutrBStod thafaithftal *'*" ~* "'' 

the laithleBUieH of mankind : 



Tim. Who, withont thote metna tfaon talkeat of, didat thoa erer know 
beloved T 
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Silence, I hope Sir Topaa and the ride have beatowed on yon 
as good an appetite as they have on me." 

Ab William Silence sat down with hia host to the plain 
but anbatantial dinner aet forth in the loi^ dark oaken hall, 
he obeeived that foreign travel and experience had wrought 
but little change in the Fetre whom he knew bo well at 
Oxford. While he recalled hia 'odd humours' which had 
prompted him ofttimee to go but 'mean apparelled,' and 
sometimes led him into more eeriouB adventures, he reflected 
on the substratum of good eense, pluck, and mother-wit 
which always stood him in stead. And after the lady 
Katherine had withdrawn, when his heart was warmed by 
Petre's generous wine he determined to act on an impulse 
which had been gradually gaining strength during the day, 
and, opening to his friend the state of aETairs between him and 
Anne Squele, he resolved to appeal to him for advice and 
assistance. Although he had not the knowledge which we 
posaees of Petre's matrimonial views, and experiences, he 
knew enough of his character to divine that his advice would 
not be hampered by the local prejudices and conventional 
views which William Silence had never regarded with 
respect, and towards which he now found himself in an 
attitude of hopeless antagonism. 

Petre listened to his friend's story with evident interest 
When Silence had concluded, he thought for a moment. 
Then, rising from his seat, and striking the table so violently 

^Nwnt. HjaeH, 

nm. I nuderalaud thee ; thou hadat tome meaoa to k««p • dog. 

Tim, i^AUitn*, i*. S. S14. 
Tha luerial qailities of the iog »ra fnlly recoeiiised, ' every one According to 
the gift which bonnteooa nature Huth in him dnaoA' {MaOtth, iiL I. 97), 
and especiallj tha qualitiea which ilts Tsluable in the ronniug hound. Bnt 
the horw, not the doe, wu the chosen friend and companion of Shakespeare. 
Scott, on tha other hand, loved the dog u a friend, bnt trmdnced bim w a 
hound hnntiiig by scent. Soott, as we know tram his early letters, had been 
an enthoeiastic courser. But he did not possess Shakeapeare's knowledge of 
ranninK hounds and of their methods of parmit when they can do 
longer hunt by sight bnt an driven to their noeea. Had it been otherwise 
he could not have detoribed the hoimd« with whioh Fits-Junet hnnted the 
•tag (bloodhonnda of blaok St Hubert's bread) as baffled and nnabl* to 
aeooQiit for Uiaii •tsc, simplT beoausa ha dadied down a darkMtne glen and 
WMloat tohovndaud hnnterskeii, in a nnkingaonditioii, when (h we have 
MSB) MMnt beoDues more and more bnniing. The word 'kan' tub its own 
tale. The bloodbouida were then oonrsiiig the deer. 
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that the parrot dropped from hia perch in fright, he said : 
" If I mistake not, I can help jou in this matter with some- 
what better than good advice. I have of late received letters 
from my kjnsman, Sir John Ferrot, now Lord Depn^ of 
Lreland, in which he bids me tell him if I know of any 
young gentleman of parts, who is willing to adventure for 
that country — but stay, I will fetch the letter itself." 

Opening a woim-eaten cabinet of the blackest oak, Fetre 
pulled out a miscellaneous assortment of articles — jessee for 
hawks ; couples, leashes, capes, collars and trashes for 
hounds ; with tavern bills, and other such-like unconsidered 
trifles. 

"As you know of old, Master Silence, my coffers are not 
of the well-ordered sort, but all will come right at last — nay, 
here is the letter ; my kinsman writes : ' And now of the 
happy and blessed turn the Queen's affaires have taken in 
this Ilande. The Irishrie, being by continual warres so 
wasted that scarce anie of them — ' nay, this concerns the 
wars, but you are a man of peace ; stay, here it is : 

Moreover, the londe of this ialande ia for the most part held by do 
tenure of lawful origin, but by a certain lewde custom to which the 
barbarous inhabitonta give the name of TauiBtiy, wher«in is much 
that is contrary to the lawea both of God and man, and to the 
nature and etemttll fitneu of things in regard to the tenure of 
Isnde. And I am informed by tiiose of my council who are 
skilled in such matters that the rightful title of the Queen Her 
most excellent Majestie to good store of the londe of t.Tiia islande 
might be peaceably established by the labours of cunninge and 
paynful lawyers, whereby it might be pui^ed of the unlawful 
usages & salvage customs by the which it is now overlayd and de- 
filed, to the dishonouT of Uod, and the great losse of the Queen 
Her Majesty, Wherefore if you can send unto me aoy jounge 
mail of gentyl birth and good repute, learned in the laws & with 
special skille in lite mattjir of tenures, escheats, and forfeiture, I 
will ensure him proGtable employment herein, and such a degree 
of favour and countenance as may gain for him faire recompense 
in ttiis woilde, as well as the sssunnce of partaking in such good 
workes as may tend to his eternall welfare. 

" Now, Master Silence, what say you to the prospect thus 
held out to you?" 
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" I like it well, Iditater Fetre, and I heartily fehank you. 
What especially moves me is the hope thereby held out to 
me of being forthwith enabled to maintain a wife. For 
bein^ bat of late admitted to the degree of an utter 
barrister " 

" I take you," said Fetre, " you have learned already to set 
more store on the bird in the hand than on two in the bush. 
Bat come, let as join the lady Eatherine in her bower. If I 
mistake not she will further your Buit, and if I help you to a 
living, why, ahe may help you to a wife." 

When the matter was opened to Katherine, she entered 
into the project with all the eneigy of her nature. The 
plan of campaign was soon arranged. It was, aa might 
have been expected from its authors, short, sharp, and 
decisiva There were to be no tedious long-drawn wooings, 
no parleyings with old Will Squele, no n^otiationa with 
Master SbaBow. William Silence was to ask Anne, fair 
and straight, to marry him forthwith and go with him to 
Ireland, to seek their fortune under the pannage of the 
Lrad Deputy, bespoken on their behalf by Master Fetre. 

Hie sports which had been arrai^ed for the following 
days lent tibemselves readily to the development of the ^an. 

On Monday, Fetre flew his hawks on Ootewold, and Will 
Squele with his daoghter Anne were to be of the company, 
and on the following day all had been bidden to hunt the 
deer with greyhound and cross-bow in the jostice's park. 
This hunt bad been in fact designed by the justice so that 
Abraham Slender might have an opportonity of advancing 
his suit to Anne Squele in the seclusion of the stand or 
ambosh from which they would shoot the driven deer. This 
much was shrewdly suspected by Silence, and he imparted 
his suspicions to his friend. 

" 'Twere rare sport," said Fetre, " to upset their schemes. 
You know the old saw, ' there's no such sport as spoit by 
sport o'erthrown.*^ Can you prevail with John Hunt that 
he may pat Mistress Anne in some sequestered stand of 
which Abraham Slender wota not, and bo carry it off with 
the justice that it may be believed that he did it in error ? " 
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"I know not whether I may prevail with John Hunt," 
said Silence, " but I know of somewhat that will" 

" Then," said Fetie, " pat money in thy pnrse, ose it and 
spate not It may be that in lien of a buck yon slay a hart. 
And now, my Kate, let's to the court and view the hawks. 
B.en, take thy hood like a noble falcon as thou art. None 
but an eyess may weather nnhooded. Ccmie, let's to the 
hawks. They are of the best, though I say it (hat shoold 
not" 
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CHAPl'ER X 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 



Masteb PmtK's hawka were, in truth, worthy of his com- 
mendation, and eince our diarist has thought it worth while 
to bestow upon them a large share of his tediousness, we 
of the nineteenth centviry who cannot hope to see them in 
the flesh maj find a few minntea spent in his company 
to be not altogether wasted, if we are enabled thereby to 
realiee in some d^ree the favoarite sport of our ancestors 
md to apprehend allosiona which m^ht otherwise bare 
sBcaped ua. 

When Silence had passed with his host from the ball 
into the courtyard they foimd there an arrival. This was 
a yoong man moonted on a stout Galloway nag and bearing 
with him a newly taken and untrained ^wk. Fetre 
immediately recc^ised the stranger who had accompanied 
Clement Ferkea to yesterday's assembly, by whose gentle 
bearing and superiority to bis surroundings Fetre had 
been more strongly impressed than were the untravellod 
and unsophisticated natives of Gloucestershire. His errand 
was soon explained, Clement Perkes had capttired a fine 
young hawk, and he be^ed Master Fetre to accept it at his 
hands. It would seem that the worthy yeoman conceived 
himself to be under some obligation to his powerful neigh* 
bour. It may be that Fetre in his blunt honest way had 
coonteracted the influence bespoken by Davy on behalf of 
that arrant knave, William Vieor of Woncot This, how- 
ever, is mere conjecture. The diary contains no notice (d 
the suit of Visor against Ferkea I wish it were otherwise. 
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A day would have been well spent at quarter seBsions in 
hearing Justice Shallow give the charge,' and in enjoying 
the hiunourB of conatablea and third-borot^hs, as the head- 
boTongha were commonly called, — '' third, or fourth, or fifth 
borough'* as Christopher Sly has it — Dewberry, Verges, 
Elbow, or Dull ; all would have afforded matter for the 
diarist's pen. But we must take things as we find them. 
I only know that Petre gradonsly accepted Clement Perkes's 
gift, and courteously invited the stranger, when he had 
committed the hawk to the falconer's care, to accompany 
the party on their visit to the hawks. 

To such chance encounters the world owes more than 
it Buepects. 

The afternoon was fine, and the hawks bad been taken 
from the hawk-house or mews where they were confined 
at night and daring the moultii^ season.' They stood 
'weathering' in the open courtyard, attached by long 
leathern leashes to upright cylindrical pieces of wood, 
known as blocks. A^iind the 1^ of each bird there 
constantly remained fastened 'jesses';* narrow strips of 
soft leather, with small flat silver rings called 'varvels,' 
through which passed the leash or line by which the hawk 
was held in hand by the f^coner in the field or attached to 
perch or block. 

There stood 'old Joan,' her master's delight and pride. 
She was a true f^con, a female of the species properly 
called ' peregrine,''^ but sometimes, by way of special honour, 

1 ■ Common fonni ' of ehuga to be delivered kt qnutsr noiotiB, Ten 
neefnl to juatices lockiiig in knowledge or inventioii, are given in Lunbardes 
Birtmnhtt, » Trtatiit on Iht Qfice of JuUieet of Piact, already rerured to. 



* Tarn, of Shrew, Ind. I 18. 

' Hence tbe expressieD 'mew dp' or 'mew' in the eense of 'confine.' Tam. 
^Shnw.i. 1. 87.188; K. John, iy. 2. 6T ; MiiU. Jf. Dr. I 1. 71; JtuA.///. 
I 1. 88. 132; Ibid. a. \S9; Som. and Jul. iii. 4. II. 

* OlMlo. m. 3. 281. 

* Tbe ' per^rine' faleons, tboagh of an indigenon* ipeciN, wete moatlj 
imported from abroad, Qreat nmnben wen tftken at Talkeniwaard in 
Holland, darinK the annnal migration of birda. A desoription of tbe mode 
of capture will be foand in Mr. Hartaag'B Suay* <m Sporl and Natunt 
Hittwy. An aooonnt of a jear'a oapture u given in Tht FMd of Deoember 
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' gentJe '; a noble bird, with fall dark eye, hooked and azure 
beak, the rich brown of her plumage on back and bead 
contrasting with the sober colours of the plain but useful 
goshawk standing b; her aide. 

'The female of all byrdes of praye and ravyne is ever 
more huge than the male, more ventrous, bardie, and 
watchful,' and the female peregrine has given her name to 
the genUe art of falconry, 'because,' saya Turbervile, 'the 
falcon doth pass all other hawkes in boldness and curtesie, 
and is most familiar to man of all other byrdes of praye.' 

But those who, like Shakespeare, were careful to use 
terms of art aright, distiuguished the 'falconer,' who pur- 
sued his (juarry with the long-winged hawk or falcon, from 
the ' astringer. The latter was so called from the goshawk 
or estridge {Fr, austour or autour; Lat. astur), the repre- 
sentative of the race of short-winged hawke.^ 

For you must know that every hawk is not a falcon, 
although every falcon is included under the generic term of 
hawk. Amidst all the confused nomenclature of the older 
books on falconry, the distinction between the long-winged 
falcon and the ahort-winged hawk is never lost sight oi 
The 'falcon, towering in her pride of place,'* is a different 
creature from Master Ford's ' fine hawk for the bush," with 
which he invited his friends to go a-birdii^ after breakfast 
The reader will be in no danger of confounding these differ- 
ent species after he has witnessed their periormances in 
the company of the diarist and his friends. In the mean- 
time, suffice it to say that the long-winged hawks — such as 
the gerfalcon, peregrine falcon, merlin, and hobby — differ 
not only in structure of wing and beak, but in their mode of 

12, ISdd, from which it spman that the hogg&rd Talcon atUl deserrra the 
character bjvbh hor by the old writan. One of the bankn Ukea waa a fine 
haggard faicoD, described ad baviag become very tame aod gentle, notnitb- 
•tandiag her receut capture. 

' Bert, :□ his TrtaiUe of Savki waA Htuelting (1619), gire* direotioma 
' worth J to be had in Kood estimation both of the falcoDer and atutnnger,' 
but apeouillj addressed to the latter ; and the Fer/ati booke, of kta 

rrkat^ixt mid goAawlDei {Gn'' — '-■—"•--"- ■" — ^ — ' •"■ -' -• 
jear iI>7G) ia intended to o 
be called oatriogen which ■ 
(OmtlUman't jltmUmit), 

* ilaebta, iL 4. 12. * Mtrry Wiva, ill 3. 3*7. 
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flying and seiaog their qnarry, from the Bhorb-wingad kinds, 
of which the gcwiawb and Bparrow-hawk alone were used in 
falcomy. 

The former are the true falcons, ' Gne-tempered, generous 
birds, whose home is in the open country, and whose 
dashii^ ahrle of flight is only adapted to wild plains and 
hills." liieT are hawks of the tower and of the lure, 
towering aloft in their pride of place, thence descending on 
their prey with a downward stoop or swoop, and fimiUy 
coming to the lure. 

The short-winged goshawk and sparrow-hawk, on the 
other hand, are the true 'hawks,' aa distinguished from 
the nobler race of ' falcons.' Ihey are birds of the fist, 
Sying after their prey from their master's hand and return* 
ing to it when the flight ie over; using it, in fact, in lieu of 
the bush whence in a state of nature they pursue bird or 
rabbit They are 'shifty, lurching fliers, deadly enough in 
their own country, which is the close woodland, through 
which' they can tiiread their way like a woodcock or owl, 
and that with extreme rapidity for a short distance.'^ 

And BO we can understand how the art of an astringer 
differed from that of a falconer aa widely aa the huoting of 
a pack of beagles from that of foxhounds. Kach had its 
own professors and treatises, and the atsge direction in AIF$ 
Well that Eruis Well,' ' enter a gentle astringer,' would not 
have puzzled an Eltsabethan sportsman as it has perplexed 
learned editors, who now for the most part omit this term 
of art, thereby missing a distinct and characteristic point. 

It was the fashion of our ancestors to sneer at the French 
as falconers. They did not regard the rigour of the game, 
but condescended to any quarry that came in their way ; as 
their descendants are accused by British sporUmen of in- 
cluding in their gamebags the blackbird and the lark. 'Well 
e'en to it like French falconers,' said Hamlet, 'fly at any 
thing we see.'* But of their skill in the art of an astringer 
there was no doubt. When Turbervile comes to treat of 
the short-winged hawks he puts the opinion of hia French 
masters in the forefront He writes 'of the goshawke, after 

■ Fitleonry, Badminton Librarj. ■ ^U'f Wdl, r. 1. 7. 

> Hamltt, ii 2. 4M. 
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the ojamon of WUlioD Tardiff, a Frenchman,' and 'of the 
sparowhawke oat of the French authors,' both being ia- 
olnded in the 'geniall division of goahawkee, whom the 
Frenchmen call auiour.' There was thus a special fitness 
in attaching to the Court of France a gentle astringer,^ and 
there may have been good gioands (or Helena's confidence in 
the power of the king's astiinger whom she remembered ' 
to bare seen in the Court. 

Thia man may help me to his mqeaty'a ear, 

If he would spend bis power. All't Well, t. 1. 7. 

But let us return to old Joan, before whose block we left 
the company assembled. 

" I perceive," said Silence, " that your favourite falcon is 
hooded when she weathers, from whieh I conclude you hold 
with Master Tnrbervile that pains are but lost with an eyess, 
and that you rather labonr to man and reclaim the wild 
hazard of the rock " 

"Aye, my Kate," said Fetre, "hath he not well saidT 



a visit to the bonae of ■ ^«>t French 



^Uafu, the jwregrineiTU tbehawk ofan earl, tbegoBbswt: of afeonum. W« 
laam from Hr. Uarting'a BSiliotAMa Aceipiiraria that Frenoh faloooen hi 
thU da; aoptj the t«rm/auetinno-(S to flight* with long-winged hawki ooly, 
giving to digbts with the short-winged kiods the 'eipreuive and very con- 
Teoient term atiiimrterit,' and that two treatiiea on Aatouraerit w«re 
pabliahed in Paris so lately as 1987, For 'a gentle aatringor' Btevena 
eoigeotared ' a little stranger,' but BubBeqnentlv diaoovered bi* error, which, 
he sajs, 'should teach diffidenoe to thoae who conceive the worda whioh 
they do not nnderstand to be oonnptionB ; ' a leoson, alas, easily forgotten. 
Kr. Qnnt White, retaining the words of the Folio, and quoting from the 
Bokt of SU Albatu, ' they ben called Ostrigeres tbat keep goabawkes or 
t«Tc«li,' adda, ' the tercel was the aristocrat among hawks ; Juliet calla 
Borneo " tercel-gentle." ' Hr. Hnnter {lUialrations of Shakamm), rightly 
oonoeiring that 'a word or two mote than oommentatorB have given ul 
i« neoeMary for the jost apprehension of the kind of peraon intended,' 
rapplie* the want by pointing oat that the aatringer in queetion had the oare 
of 'a apMiet of hawk wUmI genUea.' It ia a |iit; to spoil m euMllMit 
• poiiit, bat an aatrinm had no mott to do mth a teroel-geutla ttun a 
ILF.H, with beasleB. The tereel-eentle waa the male of the peregrine ; the 
tercel of the go^wk. The word 'gentle' Indioatea that thia partHular 
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He knoveth thee for a bayard by thy hood. Nay, frown 
not, Kate, for what falconer would choose an eyess if he had 
akill to man a ha^^ard ? " 

Theae words, I confess, as I read them in the diaiy, 
although they awakened some slumbering recoUectiona, cod- 
veyed no very clear idea to my mind, and as the reader may 
be in the same mental condition, I willingly impart to him 
the knowledge which enabled me to understand allusions, 
the point of which would otherwise have been lost. 

Tou may train your falcon in either of two ways. Yon 
may take from the eyrie the nestling or eyess (Fr. niais), 
rearing and making it to your use from its earliest days. 
Or you may capture a full-grown wild hawk, after she has 
been taught to fare for hersdf by the sternest of taskmasters 
for man or bird, — hni^er : 

Qoia ezpedivit pnttoco mum x*'*^! 
Picaaque docoit verba nostra conari t 
Magiat«i artb ingeniqne laigitor 
Venter. 

The lesaona learned in this school will not be forgotten, 
and the wild hawk or haggard, reclaimed and manned, has 
learned somewhat to which the eyess can never attain. 
'Eyaases,' says Master Turbervile, 'are tedious, and do uae 
to cry very much in their feedings, they are troublesome 
and paynfull to be entered.' To the esperieoced falconer 
they seemed as useful and promising as a company of chil- 
dren in the eyes of an astute stage manner. 'Aa aery of 
children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of question, 
and are moat tyrannically clapped for't,' may be the fashion 
of the hour and berattle the common stages, but they afford 
scant hope of mature excellence. ' He that meddleth with 
an eyeaa,' says Master Bert, ' will spend hia time to no 
purpose, except a long expectation of good will give him 
satisfaction.' 

And so, if you would have a hawk at once high-spirited, 
loving and tractable, you must man and train a haggard; 
that is to say, a wild hawk which has lived and fared 
at liberty unUl she has moulted for the first time and has 



> Samltl, a Z $S4. 
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asBomed ber adult planuige. On this point all the masterB 
of EalcoQiy are of one mind. ' She haa been forced often to 
praye for herself,' says Turbervile, and so her flight aod 
etooping are more deadly, for in her old life, if she missed 
her bird, she hod to go supperlesa to bed. 

But Uiough the nild foloon makes the best hawk when 
manned and trained, the haggard nnreclaimed is the type of 
vortblessness and incoDstancy. 

If I do proTe her haggard. 
Though that her jessea were my dear beart^biiigs, 
rid whistle her off and let ber down the wind. 
To prey at fortune. Othello, iii. 3. 260. 

The hazard falcon that has never learned constam^ to 
ber legitimate pursuit will ' check,' or change the quarry at 
which she is flown for any magpie or orow that fortune may 
throw in her way. 'The peregrine seems often to strike 
down birds for his amusement," says Mr, St John, writing 
lA the male hazard ; ' I have seen one knock down and 
kill two rooks who were unlucky ecouab to cross his flight 
without taking the trouble to look at them after they felL'' 
Inconstant and profitless ever, the ontrained hazard is like 
the random jester. Clever he may be : for 

to do that well craves a kind of wit: 
He muat observe theii mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of penoos, and the time, 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye.^ This ia a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man's art. 

Tw^h N. in. i. ^S. 

And many a man has built on no more solid foundatioo a 
reputation tor wisdom, which a lifetime of fruitless flights 
baa failed to destroy. 

It ia no easy task to reclaim the 'proud disdainful 
hsf^aid.'* 'She hath lived long at Uberl^,' says Bert, 
' having many things at her command, and she is ttierefor« 
the hu^er to be brought to subjection and obedieoca' 

* See note, Tk* Lamguag* ^ IMttmry. 
' Tarn, ^AkrwH, ir. % 80. 
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Yon cannot begin with kindness. The wild hawk mtiat be 
half starved and watched all night so aa to tire her out, and 
tame her hy hunger and sleeplessnesB.' *Yoa must be 
watched ere you be made tame, must you ? ' said Pandarua 
to Cressida.^ 'My lord ahall nerer rest,' Desdemona pro- 
mised: 

I'll watch him tame and talk him out of patience; 

His b«d shall seem a school, hia board a shrift ; 

I'll intermingle everything he doei 

With GasBio's suit. Othello, iii. 3. 22. 

When discipline has done its work, then, but not till 
then, 'there cannot be too much familiarity between the 
man and hawk.' Then may her wild heart be tamed to 
regard her keeper'a hand with loving apprehension. ' My 
inducements to carry her thus in the evening and night 
would make her love me as her perch, and by taking her up 
BO early in the morning I would persuade her that there had 
beene her peareh all night' What Bert teaches in prose 
Beatrice has said in poetry. Hero had said of her: 

I know her spirits are as coy and wild 

As haggards of the rock. Mueh Ado, iii 1. 3S. 

Hear her profession when manned and reclaimed : 

Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, adieu t 
No glory lives behind the back of each. 

And, Benedick, lova on, I will requite thee. 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand. 

Ibid. 109. 

All the masters of falconry, ancient and modem, would 
bid Benedick be of good cheer. Mark their testimony; 
' onely I say and so conclude,' says Bert, ' that your haggard 
is very loving and kinde to her keeper, after he hath 
brought her by his sweet and kind famtUarity to understand 
him.' 'Moreover,' says Mr. Lascelles, 'though we cannot 

' It may be that Haatar Page tpoke the Ungiuga of falconry whsn ha Mid 
to Falataff, tamed and ■Qbdaed, ' Nay, do not By ; 1 tbink we ban watch'd 
T«D now.' {Marry Wivtt, v. S. 107.) Adonu ia compared to 'a wild binl, 
being tamed by too much handling ' ( Pmi. and Ad, 660). 

* Troil. imd Orn. iii. 3. 4E. 
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definitely account for ttm, the tonper of the wild-caught 
hawk ia, aa a rule, far genUer and more amiable when once 
ahe ia tamed than ia that of a hawk taken from the nest'i 
To the same effect says Master Symon Latham : ' hot 
leaving to speak any more of these kinde of scratching 
hawkea that I did never love ahonld come too neere my 
fingeta [eyesaea], and to retume unto the corteoue and faire 
conditioned haggard falcon, whose gallant dispoeition I 
know not how to extoll or praise so eofficienUy as she 
deBerreo.'^ 

Bab there will ever remain somewhat of the wild bird 
about your reclaimed haggard, noble and loving though ahe 
be, and I am certain that neither Benedick nor our friend 
whom they call Petmchio would have it otherwise. And eo 
she miist be hooded when she comes abroad on the fist or on 
the block, else she would bate (Fr. ae baitre) and flutter, with 
an eagemeee to which the placid eyess ia a stranger. The 
eyess may be set abroad to weather nnhooded at any time of 
day, but a haggard should always be hooded, to prevent her 
from ' bating and continually striving to be gone, whereby 
her training would be greatly hindered. ' Come, civil night,' 
says Juliet, ' Hood my unmann'd blood, bating in my 
cheeks,*' thua combining pun and poetry after a fashion 
possible only to Shakespeare, who, indeed, at timea gives us 
pun without poetry, when visited by recollections of horse, 
hound, or hawk. The Constable of France, when he would 
belittle the Dauphin's valour, called it a hidden virtue, never 
seen by any but his lackey ; "tis a hooded valour, and 
when it appears it will bate ' (abate)> 

And this was what Master Fetre meant when he would 
say that William Silence knew the lady Ejitherine for a 
haggard by her hood. 

"Come, keep on thy hood, my lady Kate," said Petre, 
laughing ; " be the h^gard never so reclaimed, she must 
needs wear her hood when she weathers, else she will bate. 
Or if thou bate not weathering hoodlees, thou wilt take a 
rheum, and fare worse. Nay, I did but praise thee, sweet 

1 Mamry, Badminton 9mm. 
■ Bjmoa IaUuud, T\t Au' 
* aevt. and JitL ill 2. 10. 
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Kftte, when I called thee a ha^i^ard. Qod forbid that I 
should have wedded an eyesa. In regard to all manner of 
oreatures," he continned, " I have ever obBerved that they 
which be wildest of nature are often the easiest tamed, and 
when tamed, are the most loving. What can be wilder than 
the raven or the haggard of the rock ? Think you that a 
hsm-door fowl with all her seeming gentleness would ever 
be BO loving to mankind aa t^ese creatures of the wild 1 My 
parrot loves me better than his daily food, for he is ever 
ready to forsake it if I but offer to stroke his bead. And 
yet the sailor from whom I had him told me that there ia no 
bird more wild when he liveth at liberty. The wild goose 
is of all wild-fowl the most fearful, and shunneth most the 
abode of man, and yet I have myself taken one when yet 
yoong and kept him pinioned with his sober kith and kin, 
marvelling much how familiar he would be with man, and 
how he would follow and come at my call, while his sleek, 
home-bred fellows heeded me not I have read that the 
M"umidian lion can requite a kindness and be loving to man, 
if only you approach him not at feeding time. I have 
heard moreover that the Arab steeds of late brought into 
this land, although children of the desert, are more faithful 
and loving to their masters than the gentler-seeming grey 
mare of llanders. If you seek to ^ve, with obedience, 
love and not liking only, take a wild thing and tame it." 

"Then," said Silence, " he did not amiss who took a shrew 
to wife, to tame her. You know the merry-conceited jeet 
of The Sfvrciod Wyfe lapped tn MoreUs SkinV'^ 

"He might do worse than tame a shrew," said Fetre, 
" bnt if he would reclaim a hazard, let him be assured that 
she came forth ont of the eyrie of a per^rine, and let him 
' avoid a pottock.' "' 

"I fear that your good man preaches as he did not 
practise," said Silence to the lady Katherine politely. 

"Be not too assured of that, Master Silence," said the 
lady, smiling ; " 'tis a good falconer can tell an eyess from 
a haggard when he sees her manned and hooded on her 
master's fist" 

• Bspitatod by the SbakNpMtra Sooia^, 1S68. ■ O^mk LI. l«a 
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" An' yonr ladyship were a falcon," porsned Silence, led 
bj ignorance and desire to please into dangerous grooad, " I 
miiBt needs confess that you was sometime a hazard, since 
it were but scant courtesy to call you an eyess. But 
being bo fair and gentle a lady, I may not believe that 
you needed ever to be reclaimed from ill conditions, even 
though it were by so skilled and painful a falconer aa 
Master Fetre." 

It was not until some time afterwards that Silence 
understood the s^nificance of the shout of laughter with 
which this careful^ prepared speech of his was received by 
Fetre ; laughter in which the lady Katherine, although at 
first she seemed disposed to lute her lip and frown, heartily 
joined. 

« Tis an excellent-conoeited jest, i' faith it is," said 
Fetre, "to tame a shrew as you would man a h^^gard, by the 
book of sports. Come Kate, sit down on this bench, and do 
yon hearken, my masters. I will make known unto you the 
first heir of my invention — perchance indeed it may be the 
last — and you may name it The Taming of the Shrew, or 
The Manning of the Haggard, as you please. It may serve 
your turn, Master Silence, sooner than you wot of, as it hatb 
served mine." 

So saying, Fetre drew from his pocket a bundle of manu- 
script notes. These were written, he explained to Silence, 
by the desire of Master Edmund Bert, a gentleman of Essex, 
who bad been their fellow-student at Oxford. They had all 
been enthusiastic falconers, but Bert had devoted special 
attention to training and flying the short-winged hawk, and 
as a 'gentle astringer' was second to none, even in France. 
Fetre loved flying at the brook with falcon or tercel-gentle, 
and above all things, when occasion served, the flight at the 
heron with a cast of well-trained haggard falcons. When 
they had parted, Fetre on bis travels and Bert for Essex, 
vowing lifelong friendship, it bad been arranged that each 
should commit to writing his experiences in tiie practice of 
his favourite art, in the hope that the; might sometime 
meet and compare notes tc^ther. Long afterwards, when 
Mastw Edmund Bert was advanced in years and in failing 
health, he gave to the world An Approved Treatise of Sav^ 
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and Saaekmg} In his preface addreesed to the friendly 
readen, be sajs, ' I did nevei purpose to publish in common 
these my laboura, but to have giTen them privately to whom 
they are dedicated, and to whom I stand devoted [a clear 
reference to Maeter Fetre] ; but being discovered to some ot 
my friends, and by them nutde knowne to many of the rest, 
their importunities and earnest perswasions have made mee 
put it to the prease.' 

Master Petre'a notes on the art of reclaiming a haggard 
have been lost to mankind. They appear to have been 
somewhat resented by the diarist, inasmuch as Petre in- 
aiated on reading them out in the dii^ise of a free trans- 
lation, and offering them to his friend as personal experienoea 
which might prove useM in his future relations with Anne 
Squela 'A jeet'e proaperity liea in the ear of him that 
hears it.' Curiously enot^h, the lady Katherine seemed 
rather to enjoy what might be supposed to reBect on 
herself, while tite effect on William Silence was alt(^ther 
different Fetre's rough jokes and blunt allusions jarred on 
his feelings, and he half repented that he had exposed his 
tender feelings to this coarse handling. However, when he 
called to mind the practical sympathy and r(»dy help 
extended to him by Fetre, he reflecteil, 

Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise ; 

Though he be merry, yet withal he'a boneat 

Tam. of Shrew, iiL 2. 24. 

So he was content to dismisa the incident without comment, 
as an example of the 'odd bumonrs' which occasionally 
led his friend into extravagance. Indeed the only remark of 
Fetre's noted by him is one described as ' an excellent con- 
cedpted jeste.' I should have deemed it a poor pun, did I 
not find it reproduced in three several sonnets included in a 
collection comprising some of the finest poetry in the English 
languagft " Aye, Master William, tune her aa tboa mayest, 
I warrant thee thy wife will yet have her Will." 

But Master Fetre's practical application of the maxims of 
falconry baa not been lost to the world through the reticence 

n IntrodootiMi bj Mr. J. B. Buting. 
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of the durisL So well did the jest prosper in the eon of 
one who heard it, that we need not the servicea of the diarist 
to reproduce the speech. 

Ptt. Thna have I pobticlj begun mj reign, 
And 'tia mj hope to end sncceufuU;. 
My falcon now is ahttrp and pawing emptj ; 
And till she stoop she moat not be fnll-gorged, 
For then she never looks upon her lore. 
Another way I hare to man my hazard. 
To nuke bar come and know her keeper's call, 
That is, to watch her, ae we watch these kitei 
That bate and beat and will not be obedient. 
She ate no meat to-day, nor none shall eat ; 
t^at night she slept not, nor to-night abe ahall not ; 
As with the meat, aome nndeserred fault 
111 find about the making of the bed ; 
And here 111 fling the pillow, there the bolster, 
This way the coTerlet, another way the sheets : 
Ay, and amid this hnily I intend 
That all is done in reTsiend care of her : 
And in condosiini she shall watch all night : 
And if ahe chance to nod I'll rail and brawl 
And with the clamour keep hei still awake. 
This is a way to kill a wife with kindness ; 
And thus Fll curb her mad and headstrong humour. 
He that knows better how to tame a shrew. 
Now let him speak ; 'tis charity to show.^ 

Tam. of^rm, iv. 1. 191. 

I cumot say to what this ecene might have led, had not 
the lady Eatherine broi^ht it to a close by rising from her 
seat and proposing to go round the hawks with Master 
Silettce and tiie stranger who had brought with him the 
latest addition to their number. 

Yoa will find in Shakespeare the names of the hawks in 

' Hr. LasMllas (Jbtonry, Badminton Libnur) aoba tao woida in tlifa 
paaaga u taohnieal tamu in tkloonry, and ad<b, ' Had PstniDhia bera a 
talooMT daaiiribing szaotly the DumagMONit ot a real faloan of nnnily 
tamper, ha ooold not have dona it in mors aoenrata langaag^' Th»t tba 
erattal idia of Pstraohio'a nuthod of tnining wu thoroiidlT ondvntood in 
the age of Ucwr, aimars (htm Fletehar's s*qnel to Tk* T» m i nf if At 
Shrtte, antitled, 7ft« wimtut'i Ffim : ar, Hu 3Wi#r Tamtd. 8m Bate, Tkt 
Xmh^ho^ y JUomry. 
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common use : the falcon and her tercel-gentle ; the eBtridge/ 
or goshawk, and her tercel ; and the mnsket. These were 
the names ofteneet in the months of practical falccoiers, bnt 
other kinds were used for special purposea In the Boke of 
St. Alhant, the ei^le is for an emperor, the gerfalcon for a 
king, the peregrine for an earl, and the merlin for a lady. 
The goshawk, so highly placed in the great houses of France, 
was in England asaigned to a yeoman, the sparrow-hawk to 
a priest, and the musket to 'an holiwater clerk&' These 
subtle distinctions of rank had become somewhat out of date 
in what our diarist regarded as the democratic age in which 

' Ifr. Douse (/UuriroMiMU a/ Shakt^tare, 1807) ma the Gnt to point oot 
that Shakeapcore mote of the estridge or gceluwk, not of the oitrKli, whao 
hs made Enobarhaa uv of Antonv : 

Kow he'll outatare tha lightning. To be farioaa, 
la to be frighted out of lear ; and in that mood 
The dare mil peck the eatridge ; and I see atill, 
A diminntion in our captain's Dnin 

BastoTM hi« heart Jnt. amd Cla>. iii IS. 195. 

The lame idea waa praaant to the mind of Olifford when he tlrna taunted 
Ktchud Duke of Tork : 

8o cowards fight when the; osd Bj no fntther ; 
So doraa do peck the bloon'a nieraisg talona. 

S flint. FI. i 4. «. 
A dore pecking an ostrich is not a livelj imsge, and 1 donbt that the idea 
wonld Gvei hare ocomred to a commentator, hod hs been awara that a kind 
of hawk in commoQ use was kDo\Tn as an estridge. 

When Hotspur inquired of Sir Richard Vernon as to the uimble-footad 
madcap Prince of Wales and his comrades, that doff'd the wotld aside and 
bid it pass, thej were described as 

all furuish'd, all in arms ; 
All plumed like estrid^ that with the wind 
Bated, like cagtea having latelj bathed. 

1 Bttt. IT. iv. I. 97. 
Thus Shakespeare wrote, and thus the Folio reads. Bnt critics, with the 
ostrich still in their thoBghts, could uot nnderatand the allosion, or the 
•stooiatioD of the 'estridge" with the t«ohnical term 'bated,' and they chose 
to read 

All plnmed like eetridges [oatrichee] that wing the wind, 
Bated like e«gle* having lately bathed. 
This emendation labonrs ander the disadrantase that it redooes to nonssnae 
what is at all events intelligible. Ths onl^ objection to what Shakespeare 



The Cambridge editors obelise the passage. I have followed Dr. 
Sehmidt [Shalcttpean Ladeon) in aooepting the text of ths Folio, which is 
clear enoDgh when the meooing of the teohnisal terms of faloonry is nndei- 
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he lived. Master Petre aspired to neither imperial eagle oor 
kingly gerfalcon, nor did he possess the exotics of the race, 
the lanner, sacre, or Barbary falcon. The eagle was never 
of practical account with English falconers.' The great 
northern falcons — ^known oa gerfalcons — nearly twice the 
size of the peregrine, were indeed incomparable in r^ard to 
flight and stoop, especially for the flight at the heron and 
the kite, bat they were costly, hard to reclaim, and liable to 
disease in the damp climate of these rainy isles. 

The per^rinea were represented not only by the falcon 
iroper, but by a cast of tercel-gentles. The males of the 
lawks principally used in falconry — the per^rine and 
goshawk — were called 'tiercels,' or 'tercels,' becaose (it is 
said) they are smaller than the females by one third ; the 
male of the nobler species — the peregrine — being dis- 
tinguished by the addition of the word 'gentle.' There was 
thus a subtle tribute paid by Juliet to her lover's nobility of 
nature when she would oall him back, as a falconer luree the 
'tassel-gentle.' Smallest, and of least reputation, on the 
other band, was the musket or male sparrow-hawk, especially 
when an eyess. ' Here comes little Bobin,' says Mrs. Pace, aa 
FalstafTs tiny page enters, and is thus accosted by Mra 
Ford : ' How now, my eyas-musket ! What news with 
yoaf* Between Borneo and Bobin there was fixed a gulf as 
wide aa tiiat which parted the tercel-gentle from the eyeas- 
mnaket in the estimation of the falconer. 

Of the long-winged hawks, besides the per^^ne, the 
merlin and the hobby were in constant use. Tt^ merlins 
were bold, active, uid tractable; and in appearance, miniature 
fiilcons. They were flown at the lesser birds, but Petre 
showed with pride a cast of females, which had proved 
themselves capable of coping with the pigeon. The hobby, 
a beautiful bird and a high-flyer, was alao easily tamed. It 
was not so bold as the merlm, and was chiefly used in the 
daring of larks. The lark was ' dared ' or terrified by the 
approach of the hobby, and thus fell an easy prey to 
we fowler, lying still until it found itself enclosed in his net. • 

> Sm tha ohaptsr on trainwt oigUa in SiiUt on lA* Mamtgtmmt </ BavAt 
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' The dogs range the field to spring the fowl,' atija Nicholas 
Cox,^ ' and the bobbies soar over them in the air, and tiie 
sUij birds, fearing a conspiracy between the hawks and 
Uie dogs to their utter destmc^n, dare not ccHumit them- 
selveB to their wings, bnt think it safer to lie close to the 
ground, and so are taken in the nets.' In default of a hobl^ 
the larks were dared by other means ; by a mirror cor by a 
piece of scarlet cloUi. Thus Woleey, witii his Cardinal's 
scarlet, cowed the barons of England. 'If we lire thus 
tamely,' says the Earl of Surrey, 

To be thus jadod bj a piece of acarlflt, 
Farewell nobility; let his grace go foiwud, 
And dare us witii his cap like larks. 

Hen. VJIL iii 2. 279. 

Of the short-winged kind, the goshawk, by her name of 
estridge, attained the honour, as we have seen, of giving its 
name to a distinct branch of the art of hawking. Strong, 
useful, and capable, though not so handsome as the falcon, 
from which she differed widely (as we shall see) in her mode 
of flight, the goshawk held ao honourable place in the order 
of hawks. Less efficient was the tercel or male of the 
goshawk, and lower still the sparrow-hawk of either aex ; 
though in the eyes of some ' the quicke handling of them in 
bis flying pleaseth more than the goehawke.' But as Master 
Bert adds: 'They may be fitly compared unto a large 
gelding and a smaller, the first having a large and long 
stroke goeth faster than he seemeth, the other t£at gathered 
short and thick seemeth to goe much faster than he doth ; 
the larger shall inforoe the lesser and strike thrise for the 
ground that he will almost at twice performe ; my opinion 
is he that riddeth most ground, with most ease, shfUl longest 
endure. Ju<^re you selve the difference betweene the go&- 
hawke, Tarsell, and spar-bawke.'* 



* Irish gothnikB were of high repnte. D«nicke has 8om« rertM in th«iT 
~pnu«e (,Imagt of iTtland, 1S31), »nd Natbuiiel Ooi {Qntitnum't Btenation) 
teUa ua that ' Uiore are none better than those whiah are bnd in the North 
puit of IreUnd, aa in the prDTinae of Ulitar, bat mon «if>«ai«ll7 in the 
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These are the ariatocracy of the laoe ; each had its own 
meritB, and wae flown at ita proper qiian7. As tor the 
eanailie of the tribe raptora — kites, kestrels, buzzards, hen- 
harriers, and SQch-Uke — they found no place in the hawk- 
house, and were regarded by the falconer as next of kin to 
barndoor owl, of whom a portent was recorded : 
A faleoo towering in her pride of place, 
Ww hj a monsiiig owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

MaebHh, iL 4. 12. 
These were what Tmbervile calls 'base bastardly refuse 
hawks, which are somewhat in name, and nothing in deed.' 
Their names were often on the lips of the falconer, but only 
as terms of reproach. To 'play the kite,' or to use 'vile 
buzardly parts' bespeaks a worthless hawk (according to 
TurbervUe), and ShaJcespeare had a true falconer's contfflnpt 
for 'kites That bate and beat and will not be obedient,'^ 
and also for the worthless kestrel, or stanieL This hawk was 
sometimes trained. But it was lacking in courage, and was 
allotted by the old writers to the knave or servant. ' He's a 
coward and a coystril that will not diink to my niece till 
his brains turn o' the toe like a parish top,'* says Sir Toby 
Belch. 'With what wing the ataniel checks at it,'' he 
exclaims, as MalvoUo, with the fatuity of this ignoble hawk, 
catches at the sham letter laid in hie way. 

Mir tuili^>pd]j denndad of trees, were in the daj* of blmnij thickly 
wooded, anaft bapi^ hnntiiig grooud for the •hort-winged hswlc 'Tttods 
■motia the btulie*' ia a njruiK murent in that coontj, mnd Hutei Ford'a 
'fineuwl: for the bMh ' nuj ure been • lutiTeof Tjitmt, of the breed so 
hi^7 oamnModwl \j the Mtthar of the OmtUmani't BeertaiUm. Vjom 
HnvaoD, is hit Diienpliim of Inland (1016), atje thst Irish Eoshawk* were 
mncD eetaemed in Bn^snd tod 'eonght out bj many uid aU roeane to be 
tauwported thither.' King John, Hr. Harting tella as (Any* on ^lori and 
JfatmrtU BUiiry) laed to Mnd to Irdand, amonpt other plaoea to Carriok- 



ttrga», Oo. Anlnnv f*^ hawka. Aootsding to Q. Markham, 'of aU aorta of 
■Btrliu, the Iriih merlin ia the beat' {Cmmtrtj/ limu, ISlfl). 

* Tom. of akrae, ir. 1. 198. 
~ ■ TtM^ jr. L 8. 43. ■ The Caatral . . . ia a Bawk of a -ntj Cowardly 
nature, and a slow Goer afore-head, and therefore not mnoh io me' (Blome, 
O tn ltt moit'i Stcnaiiott, ISSS). Hr. Freeman iHme I bttomt a Faltoiur) tells 
of early experienoa wiUi a kertrel which he mistook for a iparrow-hawk. 
' The uatrel dinppointed mcfTery mnch, for he was frightened out of his 
— "~ "' " " — *arung, u ' '" ' ' ' "' . t. . ._. 



ta at a liTe starung, and would not alwaji kill ■ eperrow.' Perhaps ei 
■" Mienee angKH' " " " ' ..... 

1.116. IH. 



ih sipAienee angKiated the words 'a coward and akaatreL' 
' IbUL U. 6. ir- 
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As tbe eagle is the noblest, so the kite or pnttock ia the 
basest of his tribe. 'I cboee an eagle,' sa^ Imc^en, 'and 
did aroid a puttock.' ' And Hastings e&je of Clarence, sent 
to the Tower, while Richard is at 1k^ : 

Uore pity that the eagle should be mew'd, 
WhQe kites and biuxuds piej at liberty. 

Sieh. in. I 1. 132. 

The hawks having been visited and their points dis- 
cussed, the company bethought them of Clement Ferkea's 
newly-taken hawk, which had been delivered by his messenger 
into the falconer's bands. They passed from tbe courtyard 
to the hawk-house. This was a long covered shed where 
the hawks were sheltered at night Here, too, they were 
set down to mew, or moult, when the season came round, 
from which use buildings of this kind derived their name of 
' mews.' The Boyal mews by St Martin's Lane became the 
Boyal stables, and the name was borrowed by humbler 
localities, with no clear appreciation of the original meaning 
or history of the word. 

In a room at the end of the mews the falconer was hard 
at work, sarrounded by tbe implements of his art. ' Every 
good falconer,' says Turbervile, 'should have his imping 
needles at haiid.' The loss of a principal feather from a 
falcon's wiag seriously interfered with her high-flying 
powers. And as the falconer would have his falcon fly the 
highest pitch, it was part of his art to repair occasional 
mishaps by the process known as ' imping.' The stump of 
the broken feather was joined either to the separated frf^- 
ment, or to a similar feather, of which the falconer was 
careful to have good stora Tliis was commonly effected by 
inserting into me pith of both feathers a slender piece of 
iron, called an 'imping needle,' steeped in brine, which 
forthwith rusted, and incorporated both parts into b single 
feather. To effect this neatly was one of the triumphs of 
tbe falconer's art : 

What finer feate than so to ympe a feather aa in vew 

A man should aweare it were the olde, and not set on anewl* 

I CVoil. i. 1. 110. * Turberrile, Bodu iif FtitUtaitTU. 
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Tbaa would the falooDer restore hia hawk's i^joted wing, 
and when the statesman would redeem the hioken fortunes 
of his country, he urged his hearers to 

Imp oat om drooping country's broken wing, 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemish'd crown, 
"Wipe off the du«t that hides oar eceptre's gilt 
And make high nujefltjr look like itself. 

mch. II. ii 1. 292. 

The falconer and the statesman would level up. But it 
is ever the desire of the envious to level down to their own 
standard those whom natural advantages and training have 
enahled to fly a higher pitch. Thus, when the tribunes 
Flavius and Marullus forbade that imt^es should be decked 
with Ciesar's trophies, and drove from the streete the 
crowds who assembled to rejoioe in his triumph, they 
reasoned thus : 

These growing feathers pluck'd from Casar's wing' 

Will Boake him fly an ordinary pitch, 

Who else would soar above Uie view of men 

And keep us all in servile fearfolneas. Jvl. Cos. i 1. 77. 

The company foand the falconer busily engi^ed in seeling 
the eyes of the new arriv&L It was then the custom to 
dose tJie eyes of a newly-taken hawk until she had become 
aocustomed to the hood, by drawing through the eyelids 
a fine eilken thread. Desdemona, said logo. 



The poor bird was completely blindfolded. I am sorry to 
say that the company laughed merrily at her confusion as 
she staggered and strutted along the floor, unable to find 
her perch, or to save herself from destruction without ber 

' Of. Sonnet Iziviii. S. 

' Of. OOuUo, I S. 270. Ur. HartiDg would n*.A this line, 'To seel her 
fiither'* eyas ap cloaa •* biwk.' But I we no mfflciant leuon to deptrt 
from the Folio. It is qoita in the mumer of ShakespMre to pua rapd^ 
from metaphor to metaphor, more Mpeoiallj when a term of art, in wood- 
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keeper's helping hand ; and as I read of the scene, I under- 
atooct what Antony meant when he said : 

The wise gods seel our eyes ; 
Id oni own filth diop our oleu judgementa ; make os 
Adore otu etTorB ; laugh at's, while we atrnt 
To our eonfuHon. Ant. and Cleo. iii. 13. 112. 

And yet, did the bird but know it, this seeling and these 
blind endeavours were but steps in the course of training 
which was to convert the profitless hi^gard into the noble 
falcon, reclaimed from ill conditions, and fitted for her 
master's ose. 

The hawks having been visited, their achievements re- 
counted, and their points discussed, the party returned to 
the house. Petre courteously invited his visitors to stay for 
supper. But Silence must needs return to his father's 
house, whither some company had been bidden, and the 
stranger b^;ged to be excused. So they mounted their 
horses and rode together homewards aaross the wolds. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A RIDE ON COTSWOLD 

In Olouoeattrahire : 
ThtH high wild hills and roogh nnaTan wayi 
Draw out OUT milea, and make them wetriaome t 
And ;et joar Cur disooniM hath been u nigu', 
Making tha hud vnr eweet and deleoUbls. 

King Sic^ard II. 

'Ahd after some conTerse concerning matten of grave 
moment touching oar several affairs (whereof more anon), 
we fell to speak of Cotswold and of Ariden, and of the sporta 
and pastimes which may be there enjojed in their seaBons, 
and 80 merrily homewarda,' 

Thus the diarist begins the story of his ride across Cots- 
wold. The convenient time for writing of graver mAtters 
seems never to have come, and vrhat they were is left to 
conjeotore. 

Yon may, therefore, not hold it proven that a ride home- 
ward with William Silence was the occasion of the resolve 
that robbed Stratford-on-Avon of a sporting attorney to 
give Shakespeare to the world. This resolve, however, must 
have been made at some time, and under some circumstances ; 
and what is more likely to have caused it than chance 
association with a visitor from the great world, whoee 
conversation unfolded to the eyes of home-bred youth 
visions of the boundless poesibillties offered by London to 
geniufl and daring ? Tha humours of the town ; the 
newsmongers and diners with good Duke Humphrey at 
Paul's; the playhouse at Black&riars; the wit-combats in 
the taverns; the bravery of fair ladies and gallante, and 
far-off visions of the splendid Court of great Elizabeth, 
appealed to hia imagination. But most of all he was 
1B7 
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moved by the immediftte prospect of a sufBcieat livelihood, 
and l^ the remoter poasibili^ of auch vealth as might 
enable him to walk the quiet paths at home with surer 
footine, partaking of the r^ enjoyments of life. 

And as years advanced, his knowledge of what he had 
gained, and what he had escaped, with observation of the 
consequences of the fateful resolve which each man must, 
ODce for all, make for himself, found expression in words. 

It was when Shakespeare had arrived at middle i^ that 
he wrote what Professor Dowden calls his reflective dramas. 
Looking back from the serene table-land of the Delectable 
MountaiuB on the way which he had trodden, he could mark 
where Bypath meadow led astray, and could discern certain 
who had taken the wrong path, wandering blindfold among 
the tombs, victims of Giant Despair, 

The self-same thought which the tinker of Elstow, turned 
preacher, was impelled by the necessity of his genioa to 
embody in action, gave the dramatist pause, and with him 
action for a moment gave place to teaching. 

For he tells us by the mouth of Cassius that 'men at 
some time are masters of their fates.' ^ That is to say, each 
man born into the world may expect that to him will come, 
sooner or later, bis golden opportunity. If he seize it, he 
may become that for which he is best fitted by nature, be 
it dramatist, soldier, handicraftsman, lawyer, sbateeman, or 
divine ; for all men have not the same gifts. But if he let 
it slip, he has no right to expect that it will recur. It may 
be right that he should let it paaa But it remains true all 
the same that 

Who seeks, and wUl not bike when once 'tis ofTer'd, 
Shall never find it more. Ant. and deo. ii. 7. 68. 

It was while this thought was present to his mind that 
he thus taught us by the mouth of Brutus, 
There is a tide in the aSaira of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : 
Omitted, all (he voyi^ of their life 
Is bound in sfaallowB and in miBeries. 

Jul Oat. iv. 3. 218. 



> Jul. Cm. i. 3. 13B. 
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And as he pondered stilt furtiier od sacb matters, he thought 
over the riddle of aacoess and failure in life 

O heaTenB, whftt some men do, 
While Bome men leare to do I 
How some men creep in skittish fortune's hsU, 
While others pis; the idiots in her eyes I 

TroU. and Ont. iii. 3. 132. 

The task of rounding off the leeeon of life is fitl^ en- 
trnsted to him who was to the Greek ToXi/juirr'C > ^ word 
aptly rendered hy an Ei^Ush sportsmao — 'that same 
d(w-foz Ulyaaes.'* 

Be contrives that Adiilles ah&ll see himself treated by 
the Ctreeks as if he were forgotten. The 'general' pass 
strangely by, and the prioces lay negligent and loose re- 
gard on him. He cannot understand the change. He has 
not fallen out with fortune ; why should he have fallen out 
with men? 

TTlyaaes suggests the reason. The Greeks look upon 
Ajax as the comii^ man, and they hare turned to worship 
bim. 
AtHUL I do believe it ; for they psas'd by me 

As misers do by beggars, neither gave to me 
Good word nor look ; what, are my deeds forgot t 

Ibid.U2. 
Then Ulysaea takes up his parable, and in words bo 
familiar that I need not quote them, explains that forgetful- 
Dess of good deeds past is simply obedience to the laws 
of nature, one touch of which makes the whole world Idn, 
adding that 

beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service. 
Love, friendship, charity, are sabjects all 
To envious and cslnmniating time. 

This, therefore, is the conclusion of the whole matter: 
choose the right path and continue to walk therein, for 

perseverance, dear roy Irad, 
Keeps honour t^ht : to have done is to hang 



> TrM. mmd Ont. *. 4. IX 
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Qait« oat of fashion, liko a nut; mul 

Id monnmental mockery. Take the iutant way ; 

For honour trsTels in a strait ao narroir, 

Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path ; 

For emulatioa hath a thousand aons 

That one by one pursue ; if you give way. 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright. 

Like to an enter'd tide, they all rush by 

And leave you hindmoat. Hid. 150. 

And yet Mr. Ruekia writes : ' At this time of being and 
speaking, among active and purpoeefnl Englishmen I know 
not one who shows a ttace of ever having felt a passion of 
Shakespeare's, or learnt a lesson from him.'' 

But though the diarist's notes of his homeward ride may 
bring ns no nearer to a knowledge of what Shakespeare 
was, we may be helped towards a better anderstanding of 
what he wrote by a more familiar acquaintance with the 
scenes and occupations amidst which a great part of his life 
was spent. In the pursuit of this knowledge no aid is to be 
despiaed, and something may be learned from the discourse 
chronicled by the diarist, even though it related to no 
higher topics than the sporting capabilities of Stratford- 
on-Avon and Cotswold. 

In truth, if you would enjoy the sporte of the field in their 
seasons, no better spot on earth need have been desired three 
centuries a^ than the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon. 
There every variety of sporting country was to be found : 
' frith,' or woodland ; ' fell,' or open field ; and ' wold,' or 
open, forest-like land. On one side of Avon lay the frith, or 
woodlands of Arden, and on the other a richly cultivated fell, 
or open champaign country. 'Warwickshire,' writes Camden, 
' is divided into two parte, the Felden and the woodland, i.e. 
the Ohampain and woody country, severed in some sort by 
the river Avon, running obliquely from north-east to south- 
west through the middle of the county. On the south aide 
of the Avon lies Felden, a champain country whose fertile 
fields of com and verdant pastures yield a most delightful 
prospect from the top of EdgehilL' 

' Prtittrita (1886). 
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To one who had long dwelt betweeo Felden and Arden, 
the phyucal charaoteristios of these several diatricts seemed 
to iUiutrate the difference between an open and a fartive 
dispoeition, and so he wrote of woman : 

Theii smoothneas, like a goodly champaign plain, 

Lays open all the little woima that creep ; 

In men, u in & rough-grown grove, remain 

Cave-keepijig evila that obscurely sleep: 

Through crystal walb each little mote will peep : 
ThoD^ men can cover crimas with bold stem looke, 
Poor women'i faces are their own faulta' booka 

Luereee, 12i7. 

Let oa then, with Camden, take a view of the woodland 
which (he tells ua) lay north of the Avon, occupying a larger 
extent, being for the moat part covered with woods, though 
not without pasturee, oomfielda, and iron^mines. Arden 
was in Shakeapeare's time a district throoghoat which were 
aoatteied Bomvals of the primeval forest which once clothed 
the "*^g>"^ midlands. The Britons retreating before the 
advanoing Saxon found shelter in its faatneaees, and the 
names by which the phyaioal featores of the coontry are 
still known bear witness to their preeenca In their tongue, 
the river which separated their retreat from the open country 
is Avon, and the forest fastness is Arden. The forest of 
Ardennes owes its name to a kindred word in the language 
of the Ganliah Celt. The Britifih woodland gave its name 
to a tanuly of gentle birth, of which some branches were 
rich and powerful, while oUiers approached in condition to 
the yeomen, with whom they intermarried ; for the wife of 
John Shakespeare of Stratford was Mary Arden, daughter 
of Bobert Arden of Wilmecote, 

Arden was never a forest in the legal senae of the term. 
Kor was it in the sixteenth century a tract of continuous 
woodland. Towns and villages had come into existence, 
the names of which still tell the tale of their woodland 
origin : Henley in Arden ; Hampton in Arden ; Weston in 
Arden. Towards Stratford the country had been generally 
cleared. Leland, who travelled from Warwick to StratfoM 
about the year 1633, desoribes the country through which 
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be pused as for the most part nnder oalUvation. Had be 
held a ncothward ooarso, be would have emarged from Arden 
only to reaob the open moorland which is now the Black 
Country, and guiding biB course by the firee of the iron- 
workers, he would have come cpon a town not long after- 
wards described as ' Bremicham, swarming with inhabitants, 
and eoboing with the noise of anvils/' 

It is a phasing illusion to imagine that Shakespeare chose 
as the scene of bis most poetical comedy the woodlands of 
his native Warwickshire, linked with the memories of his 
early youth, and associated with his mother's nama It is 
an illusion, for we know that the scene and plot of As You 
2Ake It were borrowed from Thomas Lodge's novel Boaalynd 
published in 1690, the Arden of which is the Luxemburg 
Ardennes. Shakespeare's Arden is peopled with inhabitants 
of English birth. Bat the fact that William and Audrey 
are of Warwickshire does not prove that they inhabit an 
English forest i for was not Anthony Dull, oonstable, of 
Navarre 1 Aatolyous of Bohemia; Dogberry of Messina 
and Niobolaa Bottom of Qraece ? 

But it really matters little whether Shakespeare thought 
of the Warwickshire Arden when by the alchemy of ois 
mi^ty genius he transmuted into an iamiortal drama 
Lodge s perishable tale ; pretty and full of quaint conceits, 
but writ in water, and only remembered, or worth remem- 
bering, as the qnany of Pentelicus Is r^arded because of 
the glory of the Parthenon. Shakespeare did unto Lodge's 
Arden as he would have done unto the desert of Sahara if 
the exiles of the novel had happened to wander thither ; he 
filled it with the creatures of his native midlands. 

Michael Drayton, a Warwickshire man, takes Arden as 
the subject of Uie thirteenth song of his PolyoHnon, 

This flong oui ahire of Warmck aoanda, 

Revivea old Arden's ancient bounda. 

Tlirough many ahapea the Muse here nivu, 

Now sporting in theae ahadj groves 

The tunes of biida oft att.fs to bear, 

Then finding herds of luaty deer, 

8b« hiiDtreaa-like the hart parsuea 
' Oundsa'i BrUtmnia, 
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To his imagioatioD, Ardeo, though fallen from the ancient 
greatneeB of 'her one band touching Trent, the other 
Severn's side/ was still a vast r^on of dim mrsterioos 
woodland, the haunt of song-birds of everj note, and of 
both sorts of SAOsoned deer, 
Hei« walk tb« statel; red, the freckled fallow there. 

And so Drayton lays the scene of his stag-bant in this 
woodland district. ' To express that wondrous sport ... to 
our old Arden here most fitly it belot^.' 
In its groves 
Hnnt'a up, to the mom tiie feathered lylvuu sing . . . 
The mirthful quiiea with their clear open throats 
Unto the joyful mom so strain their warbling notes 
That hills and valleys ring, and even the ecboing air 
Se«ms bU composed of aoonda about them everywhere. 

Such was the country around Stratford, a region like to 
that with which Lear endowed Qoneril, 

With shadowy forests and with champains rich'd : 
With plenteous rivers and wid»«kirted meads. 

K. Lear, i 1. 66. 
The river afforded quarry for the falconer, who loved 
' flying at the brook,' at 

The duck and mallard first, the falconer's only sport 
(Of river flights the chief, so that all otiier sort 
They only gieen fowl term).' 

It supplied also fish for the angler — coarse fish for the moet 
part, the pursuit of which was not likely to inspire that love 
of the subtler mysteries of the genue art, of which no 
trace can be found in Shakespeare. For strict observance 
of truth, the constant feature of these pages, compels an 
admission, I find in the diary little mention of the angler's 
art, and that little of a disappointing kind; such sentiments, 
for example, as one that was long afterwards put into the 
month of Ursula, when she would catch Beatrice with a 
feigned story of Benedick's devotion : 
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The ple«Mmf 8t angUng ia to sw the fish 

Gut with her «dden oan the nlTer itieun, 

And graedilj devour the tretcheroni b&it ; 

8a angle we for Beatrioe. Much Ado, iii 1. 26. 

I wish it were otherwise, but I cannot say that I am 
surprised. In those dark pre-Waltonian ages the ordinary 
experiences of the angler incladed neither the mystery of 
trout-fishing with fly, nor the heart-stirring rash of the 
salmon in the pool, that crowded hour of glorious life 
coi^Mnsating in enjoyment for an ace without a riae. 

Wipe away from the table of the angler's memorj^ all 
experiences with aalmoo and trout, and what remains ! 
Boyish recollections of the gr^arious 'fool gudgeon' swarm- 
ing around worm on crooked pin, nuhing in shoala on 
their destruction — apt image of the ' opinion ' of the crowd, 
mostly fools, caoght by the 'melancholy bait' of assumed 
gravity.' In riper years, having attained an age when ' no 
fisher but the ungrown fry forbears,'* he marks how the 
' carp of truth ' may be taken by ' bait of falBehood," and 'if 
the young dace be bait for the dd pike ' he sees ' no reason 
in the law of nature" why he should not catch him, any 
more than why the pike should not snap at his natural prey. 
But B^ this is poor sport at best, and I am not surprised 
to find that it engaged but a small share of the thoughts of 
the diarist and his companion.' 

Such were the resources of the country by which 
Stratford was immediately surrounded. Bat at do great 
distance were the vast wolds, stretching from the border of 
Warwickshire to the south-western extremity of Gloucester- 
shire, then, as now, known as Cotswold. So famed was 
this district for sports of various kinds, that a Cotswold 
country became a common expression of the day. 'The 
best aoyl,' says Barton — a Leicestershire man — ' commonly 
yields the worst ayr; a diy sandy plat is fittest to build 
npon, and such as is rather hilly than plain, full of downea, 
a Cotswold country, as being most commodious for hawking 
hunting wood waters and all manner of pleasures.' Cots- 
■ Jtmh. 0/ rm. i. 1. 101. * Fm-andAd. 63S. 

• Bimltt, ii. 1. 68. * 2 Hm. IF. iii. 2. M6. 

> See Note, Shaiiap^n and AitfUnff. 
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wold ; it8 BportB and pastmiee ; its Wfaitsun-week games, at 
which sturdy shepherds contended for the mastery before the 
Msembled ' ring of country gentiles '^ in leaping, throwii^; 
the bar, running at quintain, and other manly exercises, 
were household words among the Warwick folk dwelling 
near the Gloucestershire border. The ancient Gotswotd games 
seem to have declined somewhat, and to have been revived 
"by one Robert Dover, an attorney of Burton-on-the-hesth in 
Warwickshire, to whom were addressed a number of odes by 
Ben Jonson, Drayton, and other poets of the day, which 
were collected and published in 1636, under the title of 
Amtalia Dubrensia, The prt^ramme comprised field sports 
as well aa athletic exercises. 

Hie Bwallow-footed greyhound hath tha prin, 
A iilvflT-Atudded collar. 

Dover is celebrated in this volume as the restoter, not the 
founder of these games, and we may be sure that the per- 
formances of their greyhounds on Cotswold supplied a fre- 
quent topic of conversation to the bni^esses of Stratford in 
the days of Shakespeare's youth. And even if the diary 
were sUent on the subjeot, we should have been certain that 
this topic must have been suggested by a ride acioes 
Cotswold.' 

For Cotswold was then to coursing what Newmarket is to 
horse-racing, and St. Andrews to golf ; the rec(^iEed home 
and centre of the sport. Abraham Slender knew by heart 
the performance of every dc^ that had ever contended for 
tile silver collar at the Cotswold games, a knowledge which 
he at times let appear when there was no need of such 
vanity. For we all remember how it was needful for Master 
Shallow, when he would pay court to Master Page of Wind- 
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eor, to emootb bis feathers which had been aomewhat ruffled 
by ftQ nnhappy euggesUon of Slender's. 

Slen. How does youi f alloir gnjhound, sii 1 I hwid njr he 
wu outrun on CotstdL 

Page. It could not be judged, sir. 

i^m. Yoq'H not coufsss, yon^ not confess. 

Skal. That he will not. Tie your fault, 'tis your fault, 'tis a 
good dog. 

Page. A cur, sir. 

Shal. 8ir, he's a good dog, and a fair dog ; can then be more 
aaidl He is good and fair. Meny Wives, i. 1. 91. 

Eagerly did the riders disousB the incideota and humours 
of the sport. First comes the hare-finder, most venerable of 
institations. For Arrian, writing some fourteen centuries 
before our diarist, tells us that in his day it was the custom 
to send out hare-finders (^Toin KaromwrovTat) early in the 
mornings of coursing days.' 

To detect a haro in brown fallow or ruaaet bracken needs 
sharp and practised eyes. And so it was as good a jest for 
Benedick to say of tiie blind god of love that 'Cupid is 
a good bare-fiDder,'* ae to call Vulcan ' a rare carpenter.' 

■As soone as he espietb her, be must cry So how.' 
Thus writes the author of The NMe Arte of the hare-finder. 
And ao when Mercutio cried ' So ho,' Romeo, recognising the 
familiar hunting language, asks 'What bast thou found?' 

Mer. No hare, sir, uolees a hare, sir, in a lenten pie, that is 
somewhat stale and hoar ere it bo spent. (Singi.) 

An old hare hoar, 
And an old hare hoar. 
Is very good meat in lent ; 
But a hare that is hoar 
Is too much for a score. 
When it hoars ere it be spent.'' 

Bom. tmd Jvl. it. 4. 136. 

' The (^iwgwMcut of Arrisii (someUnM c*ll*d the yomgn Zenaphoa) 
wu iatanded to sappIomeDt the work i>{ his muter, by aettiaf^ of th* sport 
of ooundng with grejhounda. * Mwh Ado, i. 1. ISS, 

' Then liuM sre fairly described by Dr. JobnsoD *s * ' eerie* of qmbblaa 
nnwarthj of eipUnatioii, whioh he who doM not nndentuid, need* not 
lunent bis ignorsuM.* A hsre is itiU called * bawd in some parte of 
Sootland (Juniew>n'« SeaUiA Dietianarff). 
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The greyhonnd, fawning upon his master, is an image 
familiar of old: — vroTT^^oira Xito^i Arrian writes. 'Wtutt 
a canny deal of conrtesy,' says B^tapnr ol Heniy Boling- 
Inroke, 'This fawning greyhoimd then did profTer me.'* 
CaioB Marcios describes Titiu Lartiua as 

Holding Corioli in the osiiie of Borne, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash. 

To let him slip at wiU. Coriol. i. 6. 37. 

A liTeliar image is suggested by the choroa in the pro- 
logae to Henry V., pictoring the ' swelling scone ' when 
ehotild the warlike Harty, like himself, 
Aasnme the port of Mars ; and at his heels, 
Leash'd in like hoonds, should famine, sword and fire 
Grouch for employment. 

But as the sport adrauces, fawning gives place to excite- 
ment, and the careful slipper must beware lest he spoil sport 
by too much eagerness; like Harry Hotspur, to whom 
Northumberland tbos complained : ' Before the game is afoot, 
thou still let'st slip.'* He must keep back his hound, well 
knowing that by so doing he wheto rather than diaedges 
his appetite for the ohasa ' I am sorry but not ateanl ; 
delayed but not altered,' said Florizel, when thwarted and 
opposed in his love for Perdita : 

what I was, I am ; 
More straining on for plucking back, not following 
My leash unwillingly. Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 476. 

When the game's afoot, though not before, you may cry 
havoc, and unslip the dogs of war. 'There is none of you 
ao mean and base,' said King Harry to his yeomen soldiers 
before the breach at Harfleur, 

That hath not noble lustre in yonr eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straimng upon the starL Sen. V. iiL 1. 30. 

' The game's afoot,' he adds, ' follow yonr spirit' When 
this word has been given, you may epjoy the humours of 
tike course, and admire ^e speed and dexterity of your 

' 1 Htn. IF. i. I. 161, ' 1 Sen. tV. l |. 278. 
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gieyhoond, ' which rtiiia himaeU and cfttehee for his 



Thug spoke Tranio, when he complained that Lucentio 
slipped him like his greyhound, and used him tor his own 
ends, and his words were commended as 'a good swift 
simile, hut something currish.'* 

And if jou chance to witness the kill, jon may call to 
mind Ben^ick's commendation of Margaret's jest, ' Thy wit 
is as quick as the greyhound's mouth ; it catchea'' 

'It could not be judged,' according to Master PacB. 
whether or not his fallow greyhound was 'outrun on CotsuL' 
How this came to pass yon may learn from a study of the 
laws of the leash, or coursing, as they were commanded, 
allowed, and subscribed by Thomas Duke of Norfolk in the 
reign of Quoeu Elizabetii. There we read of the judge 
of the leash, who, in Drayton's words, 

Bum his horse with fixed eyas, and notet 

Which dog fiist torsi ttie hare, vhioh flnt tiie other ootaa.* 

In these laws it is prescribed that the judges shall give their 
ju<^ment8 presently before they depart from the field ; but 
if the course be equal, and the hare be not borne, then the 
course must be adjudged equal T^us it was that Master 
Page's fallow greyhound, although not outrun on CotsaU, 
failed to win the course. 

The comparative merits of the greyhoonds, then as now, 
were determined by a variety of performances, or points of 
the course, each as the turn, go by, wrench, cote, and the 
bearing, or taking of the hare. Those who are interested in 
this ancient sport (among whom I cannot be included), and 
who desire to compare these laws with the rules of the 
National Coursing Club, will find both codes printed in 
Mr, Harding Cox's contribution to the Badminton Library. 
They will note the disappearance from the modem rules of 
a term denoting one of the most important poinhi of the 
course according to ancient authorities ; that, namely, which 
was known as t£e cote. This was when a greyhound tamed 
the hare, having fiist ontstripped, or coted, his competitor; 
■ 8m bIm 8 Am. VI. ii G. 12>. 
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' we ooted them on the waj, and hither they are coming,'' 
sud SoseocTantz of the players, using a term of art, per- 
fectly intelligible to Hamle^ but which has been generally 
interpreted as meaning ' to overtake.' It is plain, however, 
from Boaettcrantz'B words ' hither they are coming,' that he 
had not only overtaken, but outstripj^d, or ' coted them on 
tiie way.' 
' On Cotawoldian ground,' sings Master William Denny,* 

Tha swaUow-footed gTejhoand hath the prise, 
A silvei-etndded collet ; vho outflies 
The test in lightningB speed, who first cornea by 
Hia etrajning copes-mate, with celerity 
ToTDB hia afirighted gKiue, then coatee agaise 
Hia forward Rivall on the senselesBe plains 
And after Laborintbian tomes oarpriae 
The game, whilst he doth pant hei obsequies. 

If I am compelled to admit that Shakespeare preferred 
oounii^ to angling, the balance is in some degree radreased 
by his love for the hunting of the hare with nmuing bounds. 

It ia easy to understand why, in common with the 
sportsmen of his age, he preferred the pursYut of the hare 
to that of the fox. For foz-honting, as we now understand 
it, did not exist in his day. There was then no systematic 
keeping of country, or stepping of earths. Coverts were 
left entirely to nature. If cube were hunted, it was merely 
for the purpose of exterminating vermin. The ordinary 
kennel of numing hounds, uncoupled at every chase, was 
master of none ; and even ^e best of the breed, if reserved 
exclusively for fox-hunting, would have been wanting in 
the speed and drive needful to enable them to account for a 
straight-necked fox in Meath or Leicestershire. The riders 
would have fared even worse, for the modem hunter is still 
further in advance of the hnntit^ and hawking n^ of oar 
ancestors. 

1 Hamltl, U. % 810. 

* AnMiUia Duhvntia. The folio of 1S2S nedi (LvMfi LAmr't Lod, it. 
t. 87) : * H«r uubBr hdr Tor bol hath ambar ootad.' Tha lait void ia ni 
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The aatbor of The Noble Arte wiitea of Hie chase of the 
' foxe and badgerd and such like vermine.' But he says of 
the fox, ' I account small pastime of hunting them, eBpe(»alIy 
within the ground.' There waa, in truth, but Uttle sport 
in bolting l^e fox with terriers from earth to earth, and 
destroyiDg the Termin anyhow, somewhat after the fashion 
of the Scottish fox-hunter, described by Scott in €hty 
ATanneritig, and by Mr. St John in his charming Wiid 
Sports of the Highlande, 

Bat there may be discerned in the works of Shakespeare 
the germs of modem fox-hunting. Adonis is advised by 
Tenus, in lieu of banting the savage and dangerooa boar, 
to uncouple at the hare, roe, or ' the fox which lives by 
subtlety;' 

Pursue these fearful creatures o'er the downs. 

And on thy well-bresth'd horse keep with th; hounds. 

Fen. and Ad. 677. 

This was the chase of the fox above ground or in the open, 
for which you may find directions in The N(Me Arte, and 
in other books of sport of the Elizabethan ^e. When yon 
have marked a fox to ground and stopped the neighbouring 
earths or 'kemiels,' you may uncouple your running bounds, 
UDkennel your fox, and say with the lord in AWi Well^ 
' We'll make you some sport with the (ox ere we case him.'* 
Master Ford understood hunting as well as birding. 
When he had, as he thought, safely marked to ground that 
old dog-fox, Jack Falsta^ he thus addressed the company 
assembled at the earth : 

Here, here, here be my keys ; ascend my chambers ; search ; 

■ iii. 8. 110. 

* The foi'B aklD wsa, in hantiiig kngotge, his cut. 'O thoD disMmbling 
cnb ! ' uja the Duke to Viola, 

whst wilt than be 
When time luth sow'd a grizzle on thy oan t 
Or will not aloe Uit craft bo quickly gton. 
That thiuc own tnp shall be thine overthrow ? 

7uw{/U N. 1. 1. 197. 
Thl* meaning of the word 'oMe' was pnaent to tha framar of the fbUowinff 
nn : ' Though mj oast be a pitiAil one, I hope I ehall not be flared ent or 
lt'{^*»*. JW», It. 4. 8M). 
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■eek, find out ; I'll vairant we'll onkeiinel the fox. Let nw stop 
this wb; firat. [Locking tJu door.^ So, now tmcape.' 

Merry Wivei, iii. 3. 172. 

Bot althongb some sport might thus be had with the fox 
ere you case him, the final caose of fox-houtlDg was the 
destruction of noxious vermiD. No word ia too bad for ' the 
fox that lives bj subtlety.' He is 'a crafty murderer,'* and 
' subtle as the fox for prey '" is the miscreant who may be 
likened to the 'fox in stealth.'* This custom of giving the 
fox a bad name survived among sportsmen to the days of 
Somerville and Beckford, in poetry as well as in prose. For 
in the classic pages of The CJiase the fox is denounced as the 
wily fox, the felon vile, the conscious villain, and the subtle 
pilfering fox. And even in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, there were districts where the church bell was 
rang when a fox bad been marked to ground, to summon 
'every man who poesessed a piok-axe, a gun or a terrier 

* TheBigbt Hon. John Honck Haaon «*a ut Irish sportBiuuiuwdl Ma 
ShiktsDMrian oritia, uid bia mtIj eipericnoM in oonntj Qalmj atood him 
in ataaa when aetking for the poera meaninK in tb* aporta of the field. He 
deteoted the abantdi^ of the explanation pven bj Warbnrtoii and Stennt 
of thaword 'nnoqie aaaigDifying the letting ont of abagmd fox. 'Ford,' 
ha writea, ' like a good apcntaman, Grat atopa the eartha and then nnooaplea 
the bonnda.' It ia not naceaaaiy, however, to read with liini ' anooDpla for 
' nuEapa.' nofeMor Bajnea, in an article in the Edinburgh Benny [Ool 
1873; nprinted with other aoaTa, 18S4), pointa ont that 'though no 
example of its taohinoal vm haa yet been found, there osu be tittle donbt 
that imoaTM " wae a sporting term localW '^' nniinnnUHv ctmnlnvwl inai-Aial 
He then prooeeda to e 



tliat it might fairi; be aaed as a ijDoujm for what waa in „ 

hoand called hia collar, and in the cue oC a. raniiiag hound bia couple. In 
Tam.ofShnttj,vi. 3. 110, the 'biuoII compassed ottpe' attached to Katherine'a 
* l«ose-bodied gown ' was a small circnlar collar aroand her throat la 
tapport of Professor Bapiee'e anggeation that *arions kinds of collan, 
eonplea, or capes for hounds were certainly in ose, I may add that in an in- 
TOltoiy of furniture in the palace of King Henrj VlH. (nprinted in TKt 
JMn^tdm BevUu), 1827) we find with 'hawkes whoddea ambrawdared, 
bawkea bellea, Iriahe airowea,' and other aportin^ appliances, ' Itm, IxT 
Ijsma and collors of dyrera sorties.' Fnrthonnore, tt appeara from the word 
'oopeamate,' in tbe line* of William Denny, quoted at p. 169, that the collar 
of the grejhoimd «*a aometimea oallad Iub oops, or cape ; a tenn whieh 
would appear to be aqnallT applicable to tbe ooaple of the ranning hound. 
■ 9 ^m. r/. UL 1. is/. > Cym». UL 8. 10 

• K. imr, ia. 1 ee. 
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to haateii to the apott and lend a hand in deairoTUig Uie 
nozioua anim^' ' 

No law was ^ven to a fox. ' Do not stand on quillets 
bow to slay him,' says Suffolk of Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester — whose appointment aa protector to the king he 
had compared to malung the fox sorvejor of the fold, — 

Wbo being bcciumI a crafty murderer, 

Hii guilt should be but idly posted over, 

Because his purpose is not executed. 

No ; let iiitn die, in that he is a fox, 

By nature proved an enemj to the flock. 

Before his chaps be stalu'd with crimson blood, 

As Humphrey, proved by reasons, to my liege. 

And do not stand on quillets how to slay him : 

Be it by gins, by snares, by subtlety, 

Sleeping oi waking, 'tis no matter how. 

So he be dead, 2 Hm. VI. iil 1. 264. 

' It was true we give laws to hares and deer, because they 
ore beasts of chaoe, but it was never accounted either 
cruelty or foul play to knock foxes or wolves on the head aa 
they can be found, because they are beasts of prey.' Thus 
Oliver Saint John met t^e plea of law put forward on 
behalf of Strafford. 'This illustration would be by no 
means a happy one, if addressed to country gentlemen of 
oar time ; but in Saint John's day there were not seldom 
great massacres of foxes, to which the peasantry thronged 
with all the dogs that could be mustered ; traps were set ; 
nets were spread, no quarter was given, and to shoot a 
female with cub was considered as a feat which merited the 
wannest gratitude of the neighbourhood." Some such 
massacre Lear had in his mind when, clasping Cordelia in 
his arma, he exclaimed : 

He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire ua hence like foxes. S. Lear, v. 3. 22. 

Far different was the langna^ used in regard to the 
hare. 'He is the mervellest beeat that ia in any hsnde,' 
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wrote Dame Juliana Bamea — a sentunent which abe thns 

ezpanda: 

Thai beest kjng ahaU be calde of all Vener;r 
For all the fayre spekjng aad blawjng less feia 
CommyUi of eechyng and f jndyng of the haie.^ 

'Of all chases,* says the author of The I^oble Arte, 
'the hare makes the greatest pastime and pleasure;' and 
Gervase Markham declares* that ' the hanting of the hare is 
every honest man's and good man's chase,' ranking far above 
the hunting of the fox or badger, which are ' not so much 
desired as the reat, because there ia not so much art and 
cunning. ' 

The days spent by the diarist under his father's roof 
were occupied with other pursuits than the chase of the 
bare. I cannot, therefore, say for certain that the justice 
kept, in addition to his kennel of running hounds suitable 
for every chase, a pack of heaglea devoted exclusively to the 
honting of the hiu-e. I know, however, that they were in 
hi^ favour with OlouceBtersbire sportunen. Ilie sordid 
pob-hnnter, when he nncouples at his game, may oare only to 
'score their backs. And enatoh 'em up, as we take harea, 
behind,'* Bat the true eportaman took delight in the 
moaic of a pack oompoaed of ' the little beagle which may 
be carried in a nun's glove, and bred in many countries for 
delight onely, being or curious scents, and paaaing cunning 
in their hunting; for the most part tyring (but seldom 
killing) the prey except at some strange advantage.'* Thus 
when Sir Toby Belch said of Mana, 'ahe is a beagle 
true-bred,'' he meant to compliment her keenness and 
si^acity. 

■ Tbni In tha Srat edition (1486) nprodnoed in &c*imUs by Mr. W. 
Blkdca in 1181, th« writer, here u in other iiutanoee, followi Th4 Utattr of 
Q<au : ' The hare ia the kjnge of alle venBrj, for &! blowjoK and the fur 
tenaT^ ot hnn^g oomincn of the Mckjng and TyndTng of the hare for 
eerttjD It ia tba merreiloiat beset that ia.' A etill older anthori^ (Twid, 
lS28)(anof theheie: 'Eleeat lapliumerTeilauBebietekecatenoteteterre.' 
AnongnothermaiTelBBhaii at one time male and at another female, wherabj 
the hontaman ia cmbemMed, for be oannot blow tha mmm of it aa of other 
bnata. * Oomitrv CmUfitmmtM. * Aid. and Obe. It. 7. IL 

* Oerraee Markham, CvwUty ConitiUmMti. 

• IWi/tt M a. 8. IW. 
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The perfomumoee of snch a pack divided with Maater 
Page's fallow greyboond the attention of the Gloucestershire 
folk aasembled at the Cotawold games, where 

greyhoond ia for collei tride 
Hon than for death of harmelesBa Hare 
And kennelli paclc't, that how they ciy'd 
Not what they kill'd, men may declare 
For huotera moat heroyick are they 
That aeeke the prise and shnn the piey.* 

Bat we have in truth lost little by the diarist's omission 
to chronicle the incidents of the chase of the hare. For this 
pastime, as it is at present pursued, approaches more closely 
to the use of our forefathers than any other field sport of the 
present day. It has, indeed, suffered but little change since 
the days of Xenophon. I have known a master of harriers, 
of rare skill, listen with respect to the preeepta and obaerra- 
tions CD hsre-hunting conteined in The TMle Arte ; but I 
should not like to try uie experiment of reading to an enthusi- 
astic fox-hunter the opinions of the author in regard to the fox. 
Moreover, I am quite certain that all that could be said by 
the diarist or by his compamon in regard to the hare-hnnt ib 
to be found in a poem entitled Venus and Adonis, published 
in the year 1593, the 'first heir' of the author's 'iDveDtioD,' 
and written, in all probability, about the time of the ride on 
Cotswold. 

And when thou haat on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot hia troubles 

How he outrana the wind and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles :" 

The many musets through the which he goes 

Are like a labyrinUi to amaze his foes. 

' Poem by William Bam on tliB Ootnrold gama {A-a/iuilia Z)uin«nB). 
His motto — Duida nM qtut rariui tveniunt (oialia— hiu been well rendenid 
* equsnter of the games, with a livel; reooUeotion of hU annual holidaj 



bj a frequBi 
onOotaai: 



If all the Tear wen plaTing holidaja, 
To sport would be aa tedious as to work ; 
But when thej seldom come, thej wiah'd for oom^ 
And nothing pleeaeth but rare accidents. 1 Ht» IF. t 
* or. 2 Btn. VI. U. 8. 94. 
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Sometime be mna among a flock of sheep, 
To make the cunning honnds mistake ttieit tmell, 

And Bometime when earUt-deWiiig conies keep, 
To stop the load ponnen in their jell, 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of de« : 

Danger deriaeth shifts ; wit waits on fear : 

For there his smell wi& othen being mingled, 
The hot scentHsnuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 

Ceasing tbeit clamorous cry till tbey have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 

Then do they spend their mouths : Echo replies, 

As if another chase were in the skies. 

By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill. 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still ;' 
Anon their lond alarums he doth hear ; 

And now his grief may be compared well 

To one sore sick that hears the possing-beU. 

Then shalt thon see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way ; 

Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay ; 

For misery b trodden on by many, 

And being low never relieved by any. Vm. and Ad. 679.* 

' Thtst Unas read like a poetiMl vendon of Xeaophou's wtnda ; TpdXo^- 
fiinmra Si rlt tSrat i^lararrxu cnJ inutoB^errtt twntpauvtw airait ital 

' Th«ss itanzu ue quoted at length by Colaiidse in hie lectnraa oa 
Shaktapean, ai an eiampla of 'aSeotionste Ion o? nature and natural 
otgeota,' and the l«otnr«r add* that tlie pooni 'give a* at oaoa itrong 
promiM of the Btren)^, and yet obriotu prooTa or the immaturi^ of hit 

Kiua.' Oolaridee'i thonghta on Shakespeare, like thoaa of Ooathe and Ben 
■on, poawM the tare interett attaobioK to the reflection* of one man of 
genin* upon the work of another, Bnt wben he deseendi to aritioism, and 
propoaee to amend the following paaaige, 

Fal, Now, the report goea ehe has all the rale of her haabaud'* porae ; he 
hath a l^on of angeli. 

Fill. Ai nuwj deriU entertain ; and ' To her, boy,' my L 

Meny Witit, L 8. 66. 
t^ rtading 'Aa many devils enter (or entet'd) swine,' the loweet depth 
of oonjactnral esMtidatloD is reaofaed, and ^eobald hai hie ample revenee 
for the exclaaiatioD, ' What a noble pair of ears this worthy niMbila 
mtiet have had.' Hie rejeotjon of the Unn in Hark Antony's ipeeoh. 
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SwMtening the way with disooarse on these and such-like 
matters, William Silence and hia companion appioaolied 
the village green of Shallow, The Bhadea of evening 
were closing around the scene, bat the homoars of the 
holy -ale still continaed in fall career. ITeither the 
diarist, nor the age in which he lived, was given to 
morallBing; and jet I can trace in his pages certain 
foreshadowings of that public opinion by which assemblies 
of this kind were ultimately suppressed.^ It is not necessary 
to believe all that is said by M^ter Fhilip Stubbes in his 
Anatomie of Ahisea (1583) in regard to the coarse and full- 
blown iniquitiea of bis time. Bat it is impossible to study 
the plays, ballads, sermons, jest-books, and satires of the age 
without undeTStanding that there was a dark aa well as 
a bright side to merry England. It is hard to realise in 
these pf^ana of Shallow — with their coarse pleasures, their 
large jests, their rollioking country pastimes, their keen 
animal enjoyment of life, and their frank immorality — the 
sires and grandsires of the puritans of the next century, 
whose mission it was to impart to the modem life of EngUsh- 

O world, than WMt the forait to thli hart ; 
And tUi, indMd, O world, tha hMrt of thoe. 

AJ. Ctei. iiL 1. 207. 



tho plAj, althongh oIdmI; akin to the writar** thon^ta, and an alien 
oonoait oo inoh a topie ia, in itaalf, atrong eTidenoe of Bhakeapaara'i 
workmanahip. 

■ Hi. Hamilton, in hii Quarter Btutau front Qimm SlJaniati to 9M«a 
A<Mt*, meotioiu an order of Jnatioea made in July lUS, deoLuinx that 
' Ohuroh or pariah alia, roTdi, Hay gamta, playi and anoh other onUwfol 

imbliBaof the people of modrT nwiahea into one paiith on theSabbai' 



OsT and other tuaea, ia a ■peeiaf eanae that many disorden, oontempta 
of law, and other enarmitiea are there pantetrated and oommitted, to the 
peat pioranaldon of the Lord'a Sabbath, the diihonooi of Almighty Ood, 
inoreaae of bastardy and of diaaoluta life, and of many o^ier miachieb and 
inooarauienoea, to the great hnrt of the commonwealth.' They were 
acoordiitgly prohibited on the Sabbath Day. ' In January lEBtl the Joalioea 
took a long it«p rurCher, and having diacorered that manv tnoonvenianoea 
" which with modeatia cannot be eipreaaed " had happancd in eoDeaquanoe 
of theie ntherinn, they ordered that pariah alea, ohnrah alee and leTel* 
ahonld thenoeforfli be ntterly nipineeaed. ... An order of Easter 1607 
deolarea that ohoroh alea, partah alea, yonng men'a alta, elerki' alee, aaxtona' 
alca, and all rerela are to be ntterly aappnaaed. Yat wa lad ao lata m 
16SS that the war againat them waa being *tiU cairied on.' 
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spealdDg men, even when blessed by an admizttite of Celtic 
Uood, a sad Berioosneea deeper rooted than the beliefa from 
which it sprang. 

To trace even in outline the natural history of the 
evolution of Puritan from Pagan would far transcend the 
design of theee pages. But I wonld note in passing certain 
thinga. In the first place, the pictureeque pagans of the 
plays and jest-books were not the whole of England ; any 
more than the Sir Oliver Martezts and Sir Nathaniels, 
or the curates of The Hundred Merrie Tales, constituted 
the whole of the English Church. As there were Pro- 
teatants before the Beformation, so, I am convinced, there 
were in England puritans before puritanism. One of the 
meet entertaining of Erasmus' Colloquies describes a visit 
to the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury before ita spolia- 
tion, in the company of an Englishman, Gratianus Pullus by 
name, who is described as no Wickliffite, although he had 
read Wickliffe's books.' This Pullus has been identified 
with Colet, Dean of St Paul's, on the rather slender evidence 
of a statement by Erasmus in another work,' that Colet waa 
his companion when he visited Canterbury, But whether 
the Pullus of the dial<^ue is intended for Colet, or designed 
by Erasmus to represent the typical EDghahm&n in his 
attitude towards relics and shrines, that keen observer must 
have detected in the English character many germs of the 
puritanism of a later day. 

Again, amidst all the swinish excesses of the church-ale 
and the foolishness of Sir Topaa, a visitor to Shallow Church 
might have discovered a grain oiE seed destined to spring up 
into a m^hty tree, overshadowing the whole land. For in 
the chancel of Shallow Church there stood a roughly hewn 
oaken desk, and to it was chained, in obedience to the 
law (together with Foxe's Soak of Martyrs and Jewel's 
Apology), a certain Book, lately done into the vulgar 
tcmgue, destined to furnish a great people, just quickening 



TheN word* of Ogygiiu are tMrtainly not mgnatiTa of Colat, vbOM 
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to intelleottul life, with all Ute thonghta, assodataoiia, and 
aapiratdons which go to the fonaation of Dational character, 
and to oonatltute for many yeara practically the whole 
of their prose literature. Aiid so it happened, in Uie words 
of Mr. Qreen,* that Ei^aud became the country of a book, 
and that book was the Bible; and the prophecy of Uiles 
Coverdale was fulHUed, when he said that he would give to 
the people of Ei^land something that would do away with 
the singing of ' A«y nony nony, hey troly loly,' and such-like 
phaotasieB. 

But we are still with the diarist in the age of ' hey nony 
nony,' and if we would catch somewhat of its spirit, we 
should do well to note the group by which he was en> 
countered on his approach to Shallow Green ; for, rude 
thongh they be, they are of the number of thoee who show 
' the very age and body of the time his form and preBsure.' 

" Who and what are these ? " aaked Silence of Simple, 
whom he rect^nised as one of the three men-serrantB 
proTiaionally kept by hia kinsman Abraham Slender. He 
was thus answered : 

'"Master, there is three carters, three shepherds, three 
neat-herds, three swine-herds, that have made themselves 
all men of hair; they call themselves Saltiers, and they have 
a dance wbich the wenches say is a gallimaufry of gambols, 
because they are not in't; but they themselves are o' the 
mind, if it be not too rough for some that know little but 
bowling, it will please plentifully,' " * 

This was Shallow's modest contribution to the dramatic 
spirit of the age. It was a time when play-actiog was in 
the air, and men of all sorts uid conditions caught the 
contagion, with varying symptoms. 

We know how it showed itself in the parish of which Sir 
Nathaniel was curate. There the performers were more 
ambitious than the shepherds, neat-herds and swine-herds of 
Shallow; and with the aaaistance of the village pedant, 
Holofernee, the Nine Worthies were presented. Sir Nathaniel 
beine cast for the part of Alexander the Great. We know 
also DOW mercileaaly the performers were 'baited' by the 
great lords and ladies whom they would entertain, and bow 
1 Bitlary e/ lit* SngliA pMpU. ' IftMt. TaU, iv. i. S)l. 
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eaailj Alexander the Conqueror was overthrown by their 
raillery. ' There an't shall please yoa,' said Costard, elated 
with the receipt of his impersonatioD of Fompion the Big, 
'a foolish mild man; an honest man, look you, and soon 
dashed. He is a marvellous good neighbour, faith, and 
a very good bowler; but for Alisander — «las, you see bow 
'tis, a little o'erparted.'^ 

Greater things than these were attempted in towns 
like Stratford-on-Avon, There you would find an entire 
company, with a scroll of every man's name, able to dis- 
chaige yoa all the parte in such plays as The most lametUdble 
eomedy, and mast cruel death of Pyram/as and Thisby, We 
know how Nick Bottom, the weaver, Fianois Flute, the 
bellows-mender, Robin Starveling, the tailor, Tom Snout, 
the tiaker, and Snug, the joiner — hard-handed men, that 
worked in Stratford — answered to the call of Peter Quince, 
the carpenter. Sweet Bully Bottom, who had simply the 
best wit of them all, and would dischai^ yon any part, in 
any beard, albeit hia chief humour was for 'Erdes' vein, 
a tyrant's vein,' was beyond all doubt a local celebrity, 
as well known in Stratford as Clement Ferkes on The HiU, 
or William Visor in the village of Woncot, 

In the eyes of Theseus and Hippolyta all this was mere 
tedious folly, neoesaary to be endured by persons of quality, 
and mitigated in some degree by the jeate and meniment 
in which they were at liberty to indulge at the expense of 
the actors, 'The best in this kind,' said Theseus, 'are bat 
shadows ; and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 
them,'' 

It needed, in truth, a poefs imaginatioa to realise the 
debt owed by humanity to the base mechanicals of Stratford, 
and to the rude peasants of Shallow. Had not the drama 
been deeply rooted in the native soil, it could not have borne 
such excellent fruit This is a law of nature in r^;ard to all 
the arts. It was to the village festival and the goat-song in 
honour of Dionysus that we owe the sublimity of JEsch^isB, 
the grace of Sophocles, the humanity of Euripides, and 
the inexhaustible mirth of Aristophanes. And two thousand 
years later. In another period of marvellous intellectual 
' lQ9^* L. L. T, 2. 684. ■ Midi. Jft Dr. ». 1. 31S. 
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growth; from niTSteries and miraolea enacted on village 
Boaffcdd or rood-loft in parish church — with their strange 
admixture of religion and broad farce, Termag&nt and 
Herod side by side; — throngh the intermediate links of 
morslitiee, rude comedies like Ralph Hoister Doisier and 
Gammer Ourton's Needle, and bloody tr^ediea such as Oot- 
hodue and Titus Andronimea, there was developed in less 
than the space of a lifetime the supreme art that culminated 
in Hamlet and As You Like It. 

It is ever thus. Impenetrable is the mystery enshrouding 
the birth of individual genius. But we know that it cannot 
be grown to order, as an exotic in a hothousa It thrives 
not on the patron^e of the great, the ki^ees of the rich, 
or the oritdcism of the learned. If it were otherwise the 
Victorian age would have tar sarpassed those of Elisabetii 
and Pericles in wealth of dramatic genius. How many 
itinerant ballad-singers went to make up one Homer ? To 
how many rude masons and builders, each doinff art-work 
perfect of its kind, do we owe the majesty of Yon: Minster, 
the beauty of Lincoln, the strength of Ely, the grace of 
Salisbury, and the refinement of Weatminster 7 How 
many vQIage altar-pieces were painted in the days of 
Baphael? How many music-loving German peasants went 
to produce one Handel ? The world may see another 
Shakespeare, but before then we should look for some 
aseurance that the drama has again taken possession of the 
heart of the people, such ae was afforded by the rude 
gallimaufry of gambols, enacted by di^uised rustics on the 
vill^e green of Shallow. 

Bom and bred amidst such snrroandings, the poet's mind 
received a tinctare stronger and more enduring than that 
by which in later life, throngh public means and public 
manners, his nature became subdued ' to what it works in, 
like the dyer's hand.'^ For it is the vase of freshly-moulded 
clay that longest holds the rose-scent. And year by year, as 
autumn came round, he renewed his giant strength, like 
another Antaeus, by contact with the earth from which he 
sprang.' Thus it came to pass that his images of country 
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life and of field sporta are aa fresh and vivid in middle 
life as they were in the early days of Venus and Adonis 
and Lov^s iabour's Lost, or aa we find them in the later years, 
when, again living amidBt the scenes and pursuits of the 
'age between sixteen and three-and-twenty," he wrote The 
Tempest and Cymieline. 

And so by constant and lifelong devotion to nature — for 
eport is bat one form of nature worship — he kept alive in 
middle life the sensations of boyhood, and the child was the 
father of the man, bis days being 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 

It is in the simple and abiding facte of nature that the 
greatest and sanest intellects have sought and found refuge 
from the vain questionings and imaginings of the human 
mind, and from the lies that have been invented to quiet 
them. I do not know that this feeling has been better ex- 
pressed in prose than by Charles Kingsley, when he wrote : 
'Gladly would I give up history to think of DOthLng but 
dicky-birds — bat it must not be yet Some day, ere 1 grow 
too old to think, I trust to be able to throw away all pur- 
suits save natural history, and die witii my mind full of 
God's facts, instead of man's lies ; ' or in poetry than by 
Wordsworth, when, complaining that the world is too mach 
with as, he exclaims : 

Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn — 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpBOB tiist would m^e me lese forlorn. 

Such glimpses can be had by all who seek for them whare 
they may be found. It was thus when the world was young. 
The preacher set his heart to search out by wisdom, concern- 
ing all things done under heaven — the sore travail given by 
God to the sons of men. And with fullest knowledge of the 
wisdom, madness, and folly of men, he pronounces all to be 
vanity and vexation of spirit. Then he turned to nature. 
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'And he spake of treee, from the cedar tree that is in Leba- 
non, even unto the hTssop that springeth out of the wall ; 
he spake also of beasts and of fowl, and of creeping things 
and of Sshea.' His words have been loet to mazmnd. But 
of some things I am certain. What he spake of beasts and 
of fowl had nothing in common with the paflsages quoted in 
these p^ee; for the literature of the children of Jacob 
BhowB no trace of devotion to any of the Bporta of the field, 
loved by Esau, not wiBel; but too well. Again, I feel snre 
that he wrote of them in the spirit of the Canticles rather 
than in that of Sedcsiastet; and lastly, I doubt not that 
what he spake of nature, with what he wrote of men, led np 
to one and the same ' conclusion of the whole matter : fear 
God, and keep his commandments, tor this is the whole duty 
of man.' 

The wisest and greatest of modems gives the same answer 
to the obstinate questionings by which the great king of 
Israel was sorely perplexed some twenty-eight centuries 
ago. In vain wUl you look to Shakespeare for any light 
upon the great religious, social, and phuosophical questions 
of his day. 

What was his creed ? He has been variously described, 
and with equal confidence, as a Boman Cathobc and as a 
Protestant ; as a deist and as an atheist. An Ei^lish lawyer 
suspects, and a Frenchman of letters proves to bis complete 
satufaction, that he was a !Roman Catholic* A Scottish 
Bishop claims him as a faithful son of the English Church 
of the Beformation.^ Many lessons in true religion may 
be learned from Shakespeare ; but with r^ard to the con- 
tending factions of the day he had nothing to teach us, 
milese it be the easy-going toleration thus characteristi- 
cally expressed by a certom clown: 'For young Charbon 
the puritan and old Foysam the papist, howBome'er their 
hearts are severed in rehgion, their heads are both one ; Uiey 
may joul horns together, like any deer i' the herd." 

< BMtriaU Uemvirt of Bn^viS, CaOalia, by Chwles BuUer (ISIB). 
SkaJummrt, pu A. L. Bio. (Pkrii) ISM. Sea slio tn article in the Bdin- 
bur^ SmUw (Jan. 18«) entitled, Wat SSakaptart a Boman OtiJiolic i and 
a ■«iMnt articl« in th« Vartmi^M^ Rtviem, 1B04, bv Mr. W. 8. Ltli;. 

* SMcttpiturfa EnauiUdgt and Vt»(!f Ote BiiU, bj Charlea Woidawortii, 
BUhop or St Audraws (ISM). * AWt fFell, L 3. CS. 
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What weie his politics ? He has been claimed as the 
harbinger of the modem spirit. He has been described as 
'incarnated UDOompromiBing lendalism in literature;'^ while 
according to Gervinna, ' uo man fought more strongly f^ainat 
rank and class prejudice than Shakespeare,' vho dated in 
the reign of Jamea I. ' to apeak of political freedom.' Bat 
of his proper opinioua I can find no trace ; — unless, indeed, 
he has put them into the mouth of Sir Andrew AguechedE, 
when he said : 

I had as lief be a Brownist as a politician. 

Twifih Night, m. 2. 33. 

What was his philosophy ? I doubt that he could have 
formulated his ideas after the fashion of any school. But 
that he never applied his mind to obtain some solution of the 
problems of life ia not to be believed. What is life T What 
is matter, in itself, apart from our sensations ? How came 
they into being ? What is their appointed end ? Is this 
vast noiverse nothing more than an aggregate of ever-shiftii^; 
phenomena, capable of discovery by empirical science ? Does 
materialistic philosophy leave notmng unaccounted for ; and 
are the boastful woi^s addressed by Lucretius to his master, 
and re-echoed by feebler imitators to-day, borne oat by fact ; 
Natoia tna vi 
T&m mamfeata patans, ex omni parte retecta eatt 

What of 

Thou obstinate questioningB 

Of sense and outvard things, 

Fallings from us, vaniahings. 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilt; thing Burprised I 

What of the visiooB of prophets and seers, and revelations, 
in every i^, of things unseen by the eye of sense ? What 
of the store of ideas having no coanterpart in the world of 
matter, the presence of which to the mind is a fact more 
* Wslt Whibnu, qnot«d by Prat Dovdan (Shaittptr*, Bit Mi)td and 
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certain thao the objective exietence of a material nruTeiBe, 
iuasmach as ther torm part of our very conaciouBQeeB ? 

Those whoBO minds are racked hj queetions like these will 
look in vain to Shakespeare for definite answers. But they 
may learn from him something better than cut-and-dry iog- 
matism. They are taught the mental attitude which befits 
them in regard to a whole universe of ohjeota of thotu;ht, 
not capable of being touched, tasted, handled, or weighed in 
balances of scientific construction. In inquiries into the 
nature and origin of life, as in the subdivision of matter, an 
ultimate point is at some time reached, beyond which research 
remains as fruitless after three centuries of Bacon as it was 
after two thousand years of Aristotle. Such a point may 
also be reached in the confines of the seen and unseen worlds, 
beyond which if we would pass it must be under some 
guidance other than that of philosophy, This is a great 
truth, the realisation of which is Summa aapientia ; and it 
has never been better expressed theln by words put into the 
mouth of Hamlet, in the presence of a mysterious something, 
for which the philosophy of Wittenberg could not account: 

There are more things in beaven and eartJi, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our^ philosophy. 

HamUt, I V. 167. 

There is a middle course possible between, on the one 
hand, denying the existence of these undreamed-of things, 
and, on the other, wasting a lifetime in fruitless efforts to 
give them form and definition. The practical mind of 
Shakespeare was in little danger of falluig into the latter 
extreme, or of ignoring the attractions of the world of sense. 
Perhaps, after all, if the diarist had faithfully recorded tSl 
that was said in the course of his ride on Cotswold, we should 
have had no richer inheritance than some stray tJioughts of 

* Thns the Folio. The altcntion of ' our ' into ' yoor,' adopted from the 
quartog bj the OambriclKe editors, U not only a departure from the true 
original teit, but, like many errors of Che sarreptitioui copjiita, man a dis- 
tinct point. Hamlet and Horaljo had bseo felloir-BtQdenU of philosophy at 
WittsDbav. 

[I am indeblsd to Ur. W. Aldi* Wrisbt, the editor of the Osmbridse 
ahakespeare, for a note on the rsadiiig of th« qoartM, which vill be foond In 
the Note entitled The Firtt J'o2to.] 
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OQtward things, not very difiEerent from those with which the 
passages collected in these pages are coDTeisant. If we seek 
for converse high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, wiJl and fate : 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. . . . 
Of happiness and final nuseiT, 
Faasion and apathy, and gloiy and shame ; 

and would know where, and from whom, such discourse may 
be had, we may inqaire of the great pnritan poet, who of aU 
the qualities of Shakespeare selects for admiration his 
■ native wood-notes wild,' 
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CHAPTER Xn 

A DAY'S HAWKING 

Believa me, lordi, far flTing at tha brook, 
I Mw not better sport tliMt mtsu 7Mn' ikj. 

Second Part i^King Benry VI. 

Whkh William Silence aud his sister Ellen left old Silence's 
house in order to take part in Master Petre's hawking, the/ 
had little fear lest Abraham Slender should join tha company, 
and thus mar their plots. Ellen Silence wag in her hrother^s 
confidence, and had made sure of this on the day before. 
She was, as we know, the justice's favourite god-daughter, 
and she and her father were wont to dine at Shallow Hall on 
Sundays. Coming over to the Hall after Sir Topas's famous 
discouise had been brought to an inglorious end, she found 
there to her surprise Master Will Squele and the fair Anne. 
Their presence was part of the justice's deep-laid achemti. 
He was resolved that Abraham Slender should lack no oppor- 
tunity of pressing his suit, especially in view of the dangerous 
proximity of William Silence. Heartily did Silence laugh oe 
Ellen told what she had seen and beard ; how Abraham 
wonld not come in to dinner until Anne had been sent to 
the garden to bid him ; and with what grave fonnaUty the 
message had been delivered. Let us hear her story in the 
very wotda of the speakers : 

Anne. WiU't please your woiahip to come in, sirl 

Slott. No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily ; I am very well. 

Anne. The dinner attends you, sit. 

^m. I am not a-hnngry, I thank yon, foraooth. Go, sirrah, 
for all you are my man, go wait upon my cousin Shallow. {Exit 
Simple.) A justice of peace sometime may be beholding to his 
friend for a man. I keep bnt three men and a boy yet, till my 
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moUwr be dead : bat what though T yet I live like a poor gentla- 
man bom. 

Atme. I may not go in without yoni wonhip : Uiey will not ait 
till you come. 

Slen. V faith, 111 eat nothing ; I thank yon aa much as though 
I did. 

Atme. I pray you, sir, walk in. 

Sim. I had rather walk heie, I thank yon. I bruised my ehio 
th' other day with playing at sword and dagger with a master of 
fence ; three veneye for a dish of stewed prunes ; and, by my troth, 
I cannot abide the smell of hot meat since. Why do your doga 
bark so 1 Be there bean i' the town t 

Anne. I think there axe, sir ; I heard them talked of. 

SUn. I loTB the sport well ; but I shall as soon quarrel at it as 
any man in England. Yon are afraid, if you see Uke bear loose, 
are you not 1 

Anne. Ay, indeed, air. 

Sten. That's meat and drink to me, now. I have seen Sackeraon 
loose twenty times, and have taken him by the chain; but, I 
warrant you, the women have bo cried and dirieked at it, that it 
passed : but women, indeed, cannot abide 'em ; they are very iU- 
favoored tough things. Merry Wives, L 1. 275. 

" Now, by all that's holy," aaid Silence, " I'll wf^er on the 
bear againat the lady. If there be bears in the tows, you 
vill not see Abraham Slender to-day." 

As he was so saying, they overtook Clement Perkes and 
his friend, wending their way from the hill to take part in 
the day's sport in accordance with Petre's hospitable invita- 
tion of the day before. They went on foot, provided, for the 
parpose of clearing obstacles, with hawking poles, like to that 
the breaking of which well-nigh cost the eighth Henry his 
life in a Hertfordshire ditch. 

"What say you, goodman Perkes," said Silence, "you know 
Master Slender sjid his ways? There are bears in the town. 
Think you that he will find it in his heart to leave them ? " 

"1' faith that a' wont," said the honest yeoman, "a'd 
sooner leave to live than a'd quit the bear-garden." 

' And so we fell to talking of bears and bear-baytings and 
bull-baytings, and what manner of men they be wat baunte 
them.' These are the diarist's words. 
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When I read so far, I ^ain hoped that I m^ht be able to 
give to the world some words from the lips of the nameless 
stranger. Again I was doomed to disappointment. But 
though the diarj' is silent as to bis words, we have a better 
and more enduring record of the thoughts of one of the 
party. 

Who are the lorera and haunters of bear-baitings and 
Buch-like sports T 

(a) The Knave, Autolycus: 

Oat upon himt Prig, for my life, prig; he'haunts wakes, 
fain, and bear-baitings . . . not a more cowardly rogue in all 
Bohemia. WmUt't Taie, iv. 3. 108. 

(b) The fool, Abraham Slender, and his congener, Sir 
Andrew Agaecheek : 

I would I had bestowed that time in the tongues that I have 
in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting. Twei/tk Nigkt, I 3. 97. 

(c) The Bot, Sir Toby Belch : 

You know [said Fabian to the knight, of Mavolio] be brought 
me out o' favour with my lady about a bear-baiting here. 

Sir To. To anger him we'll have the bear again ; and we will 
fool him black and blue, shall we not, Sir Andrew 1 
Sw- And. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 

TtMiflh Night, iL 5. S. 
If it be true that the puritan Malvolio objected to the bear- 
baiting, not for the pain it gave the bear, but for the pleasure 
it afforded the sportsman. Sir Toby was even with him, and 
would have the bear back again, not so much for the sport's 
sake as to anger the puritan. 

(d) The viil&in, Richard III. It he were not a frequenter 
of the bear-garden, he could not hare said : 

Bieh. Oft have I seen a hot o'erweening cur 

Bun back and bite, because be was withheld ; 
Who, being suffer'd with the bear's fell paw. 
Hath clapped hia tail between his legs and cried ; 
And such a piece of service will you do, 
If you oppose yourself to match Lord Warwick. 

Clif, Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lamp. 
As crooked in Uiy mauoets as thy ehspe I 

3 Bm. VI. V. 1. m. 
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Images from tbe bear-g«tdan are for evet reetirting to the 
mind of Bichaid. Thua he compatea hia fatiier Toric, en- 
gaged in battle, to 

a bear, enccanpaea'd round with dogs, 
Who haviDg pinch'd a few and made &em cry 
The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him.^ 

3 Ben. VI. ii. 1. IB. 

(e) The wretch, Thersitea, to whose lipe the cries of Fans- 
garden riae familiar, when Menelaua and Paris fight before 
his eyes: 

Now, bull ! now dog t 'loo, Paris, loo I Now m; double- 
banned sparrow I loo, Paris, loo I The boll has the game ; ware 
horns, ho I Troil. and Ortt. v, 7. 10. 

(/) The monater, Aaron; 'I was their tutor to inatroot 
them,* be boaate of Tamora's sons, whom Lucius had called 
barbaroua beastly villains, like himself : 

That bloody mind I think they learned of me, 
As true a dog as ever fought at head. 

TU. Andr. v. 1. 101. 

(ff) The common rabble, thus addressed : 
You'll leave your noise anon, ye rascals ; do you take the Court 
for Paris.gardou Y ye rude slaves, leave your gaping. 

Hen. VIII. T. 4. 1. 

Could Shakespeare have said in plainer langoags that 
bear-baiting and bull-baiting were in his eyes sports fit only 
for Icnaves, fools, aots, villains, wretches, monsters, or the 
common rabble ? 

> Tbi* pM«igs and ttia pTMeding m not to b* round in tha WhoU C<m- 
ItiUian of ikt BMuei «t T»k atut Lantatltr, the oldir pUy tskeii by 8h*k«- 
■pMn u ths foDDdatiDn of hii work. The; an tonohea oarafblly added by 
tbe maatar hand of th« aitiat, in limning tbo faatorai of Rlahard'i eharaoter. 
Biohafd'a thougbla nonr to b«ar-baiting ; Hamlet* to reoolleetions of wood- 
mft and filoonrj. Thaaa amall mattan, wb may be mn, an not withont 
■ignifioanoa. Tha inotdenta of b«ar-baitiiig ware, of conna, familiar to alL 
and rafennoe to bean, beat-hecda, and the stake are not infregnent ( Ttot^iM 
N. iJL 1. 129 i 2 Ah, VI, t. 1. 144 ; Jul. Cat. ir. 1. 4S ; t. Lear, iii. 7. 
it ; 3 Hut. V. i. 2. 192 ; ato.). AllTuiana of thia kind an vary diflennt 
from the paaaagaa qnoted above, whieh were intended t« repcee an t the 
•peaken ai habitual fraqoanterB of tha bear-garden. 
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And fet no pastime had, in hia day, a stronger hold of 
the people of England tbao hear-baiting, and its kindred 
amosemeDts of bull-baiting and cock-figbting. They had 
not in Shakespeare's eyes the charm of the honest sports of 
the field, though he could admire tlie pluck of the British 
BOastiff. ' Foolish curs ' (the Duke of Orleans calls them) 
' that run winking into the mouth of a Russian bear and 
have^their heads crushed like rotten apples!'* Englishmen, 
indeed, have little moro aenae. They never know when they 
are beaten; or, as the Constable of France put it, some 
centuries before Napoleon, ' If the English bad any appre- 
hension they would run away.'' 

Professional feeling may possibly have, to some extent, 
blinded the eyes of the play-house man^r, to the attractionB 
of the bear-garden ; for there was tramtional war between 
the play-hoQse and the bear-^rden at the Bankside, and 
neither would lose an opportunity of girding at the other. 

However this may be, it is certain that Abraham Slender 
was not one of the company assembled in the conrtyard of 
Petre Manor on the mom of the hawkins jparty. Bat 
William Silence's triumph was short-lived. He had to leam 
by yet another instance that the course of true love never 
did run smooth. Old Will Squele was there also. His cold 
reception of William Silence's greetings, and hia manifest in- 
tention of keeping his dauj^hter by his side, forbad all hope 
of a private interview on that day. But his loss is our gain. 
For if he had tiot been baulked in his expectation, Silence 
certainly would not have bestowed upon the sports of the 
day the close attention which we find reflected in the p^es 
of bis diary. 

A fair scene met the eyes of the company assembled in 
the courtyard of Petre Manor. It was a glorious day 
in September, such as might well bring upon the giant in 
the immortal all^ory his worst of fits. Bright colours 
glancing in the sun, and the merry sounds of hawks, doga, 
and men, dispelled the gloom which usually hung aronnd 
the mouldering courts of the ancient manor-bousa The 
lady Eatherine, like moat women of spirit, loved dresa. 
The hardest part of her training was when she had to for^o 
> Mtn. r. Hi. 7. IBS. ■ Ibid. 146. 
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the gown elaborately fashioned by Feeble, the woman's 
tailor. We may be snre that the goesip of Fetre Manor 
lost nothing in the telling, as Feeble related at The Hill to 
Clement Ferkes and his risttor the strange doings of the 
squire. ' I never saw ' (said poor Kate) ' a better fashioned 
gown, more quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable.'' 
She wears this gown now. If you are curious as to such 
matters, and look at the illustration in Turbervile's Booke 
of faalixmrie, representing a great lady riding out a-hawking,* 
you will find in her gown all the peculiarities against which 
Fetre directed the shafts of his ridicule, and in particular 
' the sleeves curiously cut.' 

Pet. What's this t A ileeve T Tia like a demi-c&nnon ; 
What, up aud down, oarred like an apple tttrt t 
Here's laip and nip and cut and stiah and sluh, 
like to a censer in a barber's shop ; 
Why, what, i' devil's name, tailor, call'st thou this T 

7am. of Shrta. iv. 3. 88. 

If yon study the curious old print carefully, yon may 
imagine, rather than diacem, the place of the tiny velvet 
cap, from which the veil depends. It affords neither shade 
nor warmth. But what of that 7 For, as the lady Katiierine 
explains : ' This doth fit the time, AJid gentlewomen wear 
such caps as these.*' Fashion had not then decreed that 
ladies should ride out hunting or hawking in the austere 
rigidity of the modern nding-habit and hat, and indeed both 
sexes displayed in the field much of the bravery of apparel 
cbaiacberistic of the time. 

The day was a favourable one for the eport. It was clear, 
without being too hot, and above all was calm. ' During 

> Tom. of SKrtw, iv. 8. 101. 

* This ladj ii Qaaen Elizabeth. Some of the illiutntioDI in tbii book are 
taken from an oldar Franoh work. La FtnKomierit, bj Jean Franohiertt, usaallf 
bound with La Vtnttrie ' by Jaoqnei dn 7ouilloui, from which manj of the 
iUoatratloni in Tht tfobU Art* are borrowed. Bnt the figure of Qneen 
Blinbelh, in eharaetanitio attire, it a dietinctiTe ftatore M the Engliah 
worka. The likenew is remarkable in the print which ahowa the hnntaman 
mMStiBg OD hia kneea to the ' noble Qneana ' the tokena of the hart {Tht 
IfMd JfU). In the Frenoh origiiMl (Xa F*»*tU) the hantaman kD«*l* 
before the Eine — ' DsTaut le B05 Tieni poor non n|mrt Calre,' 

■ Tam. qfSKnm, Iv. S, OS. 
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windy weather it ia only at a great riak of loss that hawks 
can be flown at any quarry ,' ' Tha oarefal falconer woold 
not let a valuable hag^uxl falcon, manned uid reclaimed, like 
old Joan, go out in a high wind. 

Ye^ by your leare, the wind was yery high ; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out. 

2Sm. VI. IL 1. 3. 
But if you would get rid of a haggard that proved irre- 
claimable, you would 'whiatte her off and let her down the 
wind, to prey at fortune.' ' 

The hawks had not been fed that day, for it \a true of 
beasta and birds of prey, as of mankind, that ' hunger will 
enforce them to be more eager,' ■ or ' as an empty eagw, sharp 
by fast." * 

Look, at the full-fed hound oi gorged hawk, 

Unapt for tender nnell or speedy flight, 

ICake Blow puianit, oi Altogether baulk 

The prey wherein by nature they delight ; 

So Buifeit-taking Taiquin fares. Luertee, 694. 

Those that were required for the day's sport were placed, 
hooded, upon a wooden frame or '<^ge' carried by an 
attendant, called from his occupation a ' cadger.' His was 
the humblest task connected with the sport, and his title, like 
that of knave, became in time a term of reproach. 

And so the company, some on horseback and some on foot, 
sallied from the courtyard, and made their way across the 
meadows to the great common-field lying between Petre 
Manor and the brook. 

" And first," said Petre to Master Shallow, " I will show 
you a flight at the partridge. Here, in this cornfield, where 
the stubble grows high beside the balks,' I dare swear a 
covey lies. The birds are yet young, and we may see some 
sport, and withal furnish the larder for supper. 'Where's 
my spaniel, Troilus?'* Here, Troilus, to it, to it" Troilua, 

1 SklTin and Brodriok'a Fobicmry in tk* BriHtk IOm. 

■ WtOU, iu. 8. 243. * 1 Am. VI. i 2. S8. • Vol. and Ad. GB. 

* ' TIm OommoQ kitd U divided \j tha Baulks, and otniiot be profiUbl j 
or conTeoiaiitly cultivated in ita pnatnt lUta' (B«pott ot Indotura Com- 
mittM, Lad Bttordi of a CotttDold Ommtutaf, IVH). 

■ Tarn. 0/ Shrtie, iv. 1, l&S. 
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the spaniel, beat the stubble, ranging tar and wide over the 
acres* divided b^ the balks. Full of grass and weeds, and 
standing high, before the d&jB of reaping machines and care- 
ful tillage, it aSbrded ample cover, especially where it mingled 
with the rough grass covering the balks, or boondariea sepa- 
rating the acres of the extensive common-field. 

The falconer, takii^ a falcon from the cadge and holding 
her on his fist, followed the dog. It was not long before 
Troilus acknowledged the presence of the game, by setting 
after the manner of well-trained spaniels. The falconer at 
once unhooded and cast off the fidcon, whistling her from 
his fist Monnting higher and higher in wide circles, she 
seemed to the or(Unar7 looker on as thoi^h she would be 
lost for ever in the clouds, unless somethmg were done to 
recall her attention to the game before her. Ilot so to the 
practised falconer, who held Troilus by the collar, to prevent 
him from mahing in and springing the birds before the 
falcon had mounted to her full pitch. 

It waa hard to believe that the ever lessening spot between 
the company and the son was a comrade of man, under his 
control, and taking an intelligent if not altc^tber disinter- 
ested part in hia pastime. Yet so it was, and if Troilus' 
point had proved a false one, the falcon wotUd have followed 
man and d<^, as they beat the extensive common-field, hawk 
and dog working tether with one common end in view.* 
But Troilus was of Uie right sort, else his name would not 
have been handed down to us, and there was no mistake 
about bis point. 

At length the falcon, swinging round and round in lessen- 
ing drdes, reached her f uU pitch, and hung steadily with her 
bead to the wind, some hundred and fifty yards above the 
earth. In the language of falconry, she waited on, ' towering 
in her pride of plac& ' She was ' a falcon towering in the 
skies,' * 

Fetre could claim, with Warwick the king-maker, tiiat he 
had perhaps some shallow spirit of judgment ' Between two 

> 1 flnt. TV. i. 1. 3G. 

' S«e » dcMription of the combinBd Mtion of hawk knd greyhannd in 
pnrtnit of tiM mtslope in Perti*, QtutrUrly Rmne, ixivi. 858. 
* MaebeA, JL *. 12. * £ucraw, COC. 
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bawko, which flies the higher pitch 1 ' and he might have 
added, with truth, 

Between two dogs, which hath the deepei month ; 
Between two blades, which bean the better temper; 
Between two hoiaes, which doth bear him best ; 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye 1 

1 Hen. VI. ii 4. 10. 

Of the falcon now waiting on he would say that she is not 
one to ' fly an ordinary pitch.' ^ She waa the beat of hia 
falcona, except old Joan, and was generally reserved for 
' flying at the brook.' But Fetre was impatient to show the 
company what bis hawks could do, and so he now flew her in 
the field. Ab tor old Joan, not a falcon in Qloueesterahire 
could mount her pitch. But she waa a thoroughly trained 
and made heroner, end was never flown at any leea noble 
quany. 

Meanwhile the oovey lay like stones beneath the shadow 
of the bird of prey and the tenor of her bells. The hawk 
was always furnished with bells attached to her l^a. 'As 
the ox hath his bow, air,' says Touchstone, ' the horse his curb, 
and the falcon her bells, so man hath his desires.' * They 
served a twofold purpose. By their sound a falconw could 
trace an erring hawk, while they struck terror to the heart 
of the listening fowl. 

Harmleaa Lucietio, markiiig what he telk 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon's bells. 

Luatee, 510. 

In partridge-hawkii^, while the falcon or tercel-gentle 
was mounting to its pitch, the sound of its bells secur^ the 
close lying of the covey, cowed as were England's barons by 
the king-maker. 

> TIm word ' pitch,' aiKnirying in ftleaorr Uia height to which a (klooD 
Kwn or towsra |I Hen. VI. ii. 4. 11 ; 2 Hen VI. ii. 1. 6. ; Jul. Cea. L 1. 78), 
wu OMd figiiTativel; [RiA. II. L 1. 109 ; nt. Atidr. ii I. 14 ; Amu. md 
Jut. i. 4. 21 1 Jut. Cm. i. 1. 78 ; SoDDat Ixixvi. 6),and cama tODiKU) height 
in general (7'iiK^/UA'v^.i I. 12; I ffn. VI ii. 3. 6S ; Sick. Ill iii. 7. 
1S8 ; Sonnet vii. 9). The point to which the long-wiDged liawk towen ma 
alio called ' htr place ' | Jfockl^ iL 4. 12). 

* A*YimL.m.z. ao. 
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Neither the king, nor he that lovee him beet, 
The proudest ha that holds up Ltmcaster, 
Darea stir b wing, if Warwick shakes his bells. 

3 Hm. VI. i. 1. 45. 
Tbey were in hawkiag languf^ 'enmewed,' and dare not 
show themselves openly any more than could follies and vices 
in the city of Vienna, under the stem rule of Angelo the 
Deputy, of whom Isabella saya. 

This outward-sainted deputy, 
Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i' the head and folliee doth eninew' 
As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil. 

Measure far M. Hi. 1. 89. 
When Petre waa satisfied that the falcon was steadily 
waiting on, Troilus was allowed to spring the birds. The 
falcon instantly selected her quarry from the covey, and 
directing her course by a few strokes, swooped downward 
with dosed wings. This is the stoop, or swoop, of the loog- 
winged hawk, by which it kills or stuns its piey. Of sucn 
a deadly stoop thooght MaodufT, when he explained of 
Macbeth, hell-kite 1 Allt 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 

At one fell swoopt ifoe&efA, iv. 3, 21. 

But the fatal blow was not then dealt. The partridge 
singled out by the falcon happened to be the old cock binL 
Partly by strength of wing and partly by craft, he eluded 
the first onslaught of the enemy, and fled for shelter to a 
neighbouring thicket, while the rest of the covey settled 
down in a more distant part of the great common-field. 

* Tha correotiou 'en«w* adopted b;Dr. Sohmidt y^uJcaptan LtxieuCi 

and Profeanr Bajnes (5Aaj(«ffware ;!(iMtu) is DnneoeoBirj tjid inapt. Tha 

onduy tua of tba word ' anmow ' in tha mum of ' to oaiue to lie oloM utd 



kaap concealed, aa hftoh in mew,' is illoatrfttad bjA pau&gein Beaumont and 
Flctober'* Knight cf Malta, whera a warrior baaetting & town ii compuedtoa 
faloon moantiag her pitch, and ia «aid to 'inniew tha town below him.' 



n connection with fljing at the brook. It i« nsad b; 
Drayton, IHirbarrile, and Haah (Quo'timo), apparently in the senM of driving 
tha fowl into the water. Henoe, prohaUy, its derivation in tba Nonosn 
French language of hawking It li not a* appropriata to the patsage qnotad 
in the text •• the original reading. It la mere natural to apsalc of Angelo 
oaiuiag follies to ti« close, thn of ariving them tnto water. 
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When the faloon recovered herself, she again monnted into 
the air, The falcon does not fly after game in a stem chase, 
as the greyhoood courses the hare, or we shorb-winged hawk 
pursues its quarry. She must needs soar aloft, and then 
swoop down. Circling arouad, she marked with keen eye 
the spot where the bird had ' put in,' and making her point 
aoconlingly, waited on, high alxtve the thicket, but not rising 
to her fidl pitch. 

Again the bird was put up by Troilus, and again the 
falcon stooped from her pride of place, swift and resistless 
as a thunderbolt. This time her aim was unerring. In the 
language of falconry she 'stoop'd as to foot' her quarry;^ 
and when Master Fetre and the falconer rode up, she had 
' soused '* the partridge, and holding it firmly in her foot, she 
had begun to derour, or in hawking langu^e to tire on the 
bird, after the manner of birds of prey : 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 
^lee with her beak on feathan, flesh and bone. 
Shaking her vings, dsTouring all in haste, 
Till either gorge be stoft'd or prey be gone.* 

Ven. md Ad. 60. 
Had she been left to herself, 'twere long ere she had been 
' disedged' (or had the edge taken off her keen appetite) by 
that on which she tired.* But as she was needed for further 
flif^ts, the falconer took the bird from her, rewarding her, 
however, with the head, bo as to stimulate her to farther 
exertion, and having hooded her, replaced her on the cadge. 
The party then betook themselves to the division of the 
common-field whither the rest of the covey had flown, dis- 
cussing as they rode the incidents of the flights-somewhat 
after the following fashion of a certain royal hawking party: 
K. Sen. But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 
And what a pitch she Sen above the rest ! 
To see how God in all bia creatures works I 
Tea, man and btids ar« fain of climbing high. 
iSw^. No marvel, an it like your mqeety, 

My lord protector's bawka do tower so well ; 

' Ormi. T. 4. 11«. » 8« J. Aftn. T. 2. 160. 

* Cf. S B*». KJ. i. I. MS ; Tim. ^ Alh. lii. «. 6 ; Lmreu. 417. 

* Cymi. UL 4. H ; ot. JUA. II. i, S. 2M ; HauM, iii 2. 2M. 
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The; know their master loves to be aloft 
And bears his thonghU above his falcon's pitch. 

Qlo. My lord, 'tis bnt a boae ignoble mind 

That mounts no higher than a bird can soar.' 

Oar. I thonght as much ; he would be above ibe clouds.* 
2 Sm, VI. il I. fi. 

The next flight was not so successful as the former. 

"The birds are yet young," said Petre, "and may well 
be taken by a tassel-gentle. I will now essay a flight with 
one which I had of Master Edmund Bert in exchange for an 
Irieh goshawk. Here, master falconer, let's try what Jack 
can da" 

The falconer took the bird from the cadge, and followed 
TroiloB to the place where they had marked down the scat- 
tered covey. The dog forthwith bc^an to draw, and the fal- 
coner nnhooded and cast off the hawk ; but, as ill luck would 
have it, be forbore to Hold Troilus back, and the d<^, spring- 
ing forward, flushed the game before the hawk had mounted 
to its full pitch. Downward swooped the hawk, but with 
imcertain ami, pursuing his quarry rather than strikiDg it 
down, and, in the end, missing it altc^ther. Petre and 
Silence rode as bard as they could, but as the direction 
taken by the partridge was down-wind, the danger of losing 
the teroel-gentle was imminent. 

" ' Had not yonr man pat up the fowl so suddenly,' " said 
Silence, " ' we had had more sport.' " ' 

"Hist, Jack, hist!" cried Petra "'0! for a falconer's 
voice, to lure this tassel-gentle back again.' * ... * Hillo, 
ho, ho, boy ! Come, bird, come.' "* 

Thus shouted Petre, but the hawk heeded him not, and 
they could hear the aound of his bells as he flew down-wind. 
The falconer quickly came np, holloing " ' Jack, boy I ho I 

> Ot.K.Jolm,i. 1.20e. 

* la The IFhoU Coniattion the h&wking inddaat ocean. Bnt thf dk- 
logm ba* be«D re-mitUa Mid DnUrullj chuiiged bjr SbtkMpMn, in ordw 
no donbt to bring it into ucord with true blconiy. 

* 3 Sm. Vt. U. 1. IB. * Jlom. emi /tJ. ii 3. IGfl. 

* ffoMfat, i. E. 11(. Utia il tbe kngnage of Faloonrf. For, awarding to 
Blonw, wltau ymi would tnin a bawk to fblloir yon, "too abonld wiM *. 
gmtla and low voioe oall her anw yon aa bafbn dinottd, Mfing, "Ooffi*, 
«nna" ' (QtMaaimilt Stermlam, lUS). 
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boy !' "^ and soon succeeded in attractmg the attention of 
the erring tercel-gentle, partly by his voice, but moetly by 
use of the lure. This was a sham bird, usually constructed 
of pigeon's wings weighted, to which was attached food for 
the hawk, known as a train.* Attracted by the semblance of 
s bird, and by the reality of a meal, the hawk soon descended 
to the lure. So it was in due course removed, rehooded, and 
restored to the cadge. 

The flight of the falcon, whether at her quarry or to the 
lure, is the very type of speed, confidence, and strength. 
When Henry Bolingbroke would fight with Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk, his onslaught, we are told, would be ' as confident as 
is the falcon's flight Against a bird.'^ And of Venus, when, 
bearing a merry horn, she believes her Adonis to be still 
alive, we read. 

As falcon to the luie, away she flies ) 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light. 

yen. and Ad. 1027. 

Several flights were then tried, with varying fortune, until 
the bag conteined two and a half brace of partridge. 

Then said Fetre, " By my faith, this hath been a deadly 
day to the birds. Let na now stay our bands, and essay a 
flight at some other quarry." 

"Only two brace and a half of partridge," exclaime the 
shooter of driven game, used to slaughter his birds by 
the hundred ; brace, dozen and score were useful words in 
the reckoning of our forefathers, but they are out of date 
in the tale of a modem battue ; — " Only two brace and a half 
of partridges, what poor sport !" 

In a dMogue, after the fashion of old books of sport, 
between AUCEPS, as the spokesman of falconry, and garni- 
FBX, on behalf of modem shooters, each commending bis 

■ Tom. of Shrtm, iv. 1. 42. 

■ ' DeTiluh Hncb«tli,' m;i Haloolm, ■ Bj nuiv of Uieae traiiu had sought 
to win tat into hu power ' (Jfoefr. ir. 8. 117). * To tnuQ ' fnqacntl; ocoun 
in the muh of 'to ftllnn' [Com. of Err. ill. 2. 40 ; K, John, ih. *. 17fi; 
1 StH. IF. T. 3. 21 ; 1 Sm. Vl. ii. S. SB ; 70. AkAt. t. 1. 101). Tina 
hnntan of the wolf am imtniated in Tha IfabU AfU how to 'Uj down their 
traTDw ' w aa t« aJlore them to th« pUoe when Iher de«ir« to find them. 

> JUcA. //. L 8. 61. 
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recreation, Auosps woald, I think, hftve held his own. He 
would have admitted at once that the art of fowling contd 
never, in his time, have attained to the alaogbter of several 
hundred birds by one man in a single day. A few, no donbt, 
might be killed by bird-bolt,* shot from stone-bow,* or by 
birding-piece,' if you conld use it aright, and had skill to 
stalk on mitil the fowl sbonld sit,* and under presentation of 
the staUdng boree to shoot your bolt.' The creeping fowler 
might approach the wild goose, or duck, or russet-pated ' 
chough,' before it could spy him. But for one bird killed by 
the <U8cha^ of his caliver, many ' a poor hurt fowl ' would 
' creep into sedges,' ' and if it bad the good luck to recover, 
it would be more wary in future, for what could ' fear the 
report of a caliver worse than a struck fowl or a hurt wild 
duck,' ^ unless it were one of FalstafTs commodity of warm 
slaves ? As for those that were not hit, the fowler is not 
likely to meet with them again, after that they. 

Rising and cawing at the gun's report, 
SevBT themselveB and macUy sweep the sky. 

Midt. N. Dr. iii. 3. S3. 

Fall many a fowler had good right to respond to the falconers' 
toast, aa given by Fetre: 'a health to all that shot and 
miss'd.*" 

The (owler, it is tme, had his ' springes to oatoh wood- 
cocks,"" and his lime-twigs, familiar to the thoughts of the 
stranger from Stratford.^* He would take birds at night by 
bat-fowling.1* He had his nets, his pitfalls, and bis gins." 
But birds will become sby where bushes are constantly 
limed. 

The bird that hath been limed in a bush. 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every bnsb ; 

3 Hm. VI. V. 6. 13. 

1 MuA Ada, i. 1. iS ; Loiu'f £. £. iv. 3. 26 ; IWfU N. i. 5. 100. 
•^ TvKlfih If. iL fi. 61. > Merry Wive*, ir. 2.GB. 

* MwJi Ado. ii. 8. 86. * A»Toa L. i. 4. HI. 

* Mid*. N. Dr. iii. %. 20. "• Muth A4«, U. 1. 300. 

■ ^m. ir. It. 2. 20. * Tom. ofShrtw, t. ^ 61. 

■* Wimi. TaU, ir. S. 16 ; HamUt, L 8. IIG i IHd. t. 3. S17. 
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to Bay nothing of the difladvantage tiiat the fowler, in order 
to oBe his bird-lime, net, or sprii^ aright, most take pains 
to learn somewhat of the nature and habits of the bird be 
would take, "from which labour, Master carnifex," avcmps 
would readily admit, " the shooter of driven game wonld 
seem, from what yon saj, to be wholly free; althongb, 
indeed, the master and deviser of the drive doth atuid 
in need of some such knowledge." 

Hunger's prevention, he would add, is the end of fowl* 
ing,' whereas falconry has ever been a gentle and noble art 
in the eyes of princes and honourable persons. Further, 
be would point out that ladies took delight in the gentle 
art of falconry, especially in the flight of the merlin, 
whereas it is not to be supposed that they would be present 
at tiie mere slaughter by the hundred of innocent birds, 
although he would readily admit that such slaughter was 
excusable, and even commendable, for the prevention of 
hunger. 

Whereupon OABNIFBX would, with some indignation, ex- 
plain that he did not shoot birds for the prevention of 
hunger ; that each bird he shot cost him four or five times 
its value as an article of food; that bis was the sport of 
princes, and right honourable, as well as honourable persons ; 
that be wondered how it could be compared to taking of 
birds by bird-lime and springes, the sport (if it could be so 
called) of the rabble of towns ; that as for ladies, they loved 
nothing better than walking with the guns; and, finally, 
that he would like to see AUOEfs try his hand at shooting 
the driven grouse, or the rocketing pheasant 

" I grant you," avcefs would reply, " that to shoot a bird 
flying is indeed more than I can attain unto. I have heard 
it said of one that he 'rides at full speed, and with his 
pistol kills a sparrow flying." but I believe it not But 
what if he did ! Is it to be said of the shooter with the 
bow who is ' clapped on the shoulder and called Adam,** or 
of the skilful player at tennis, billiards, or bowls, that he 
excelleth in field sports because bis aim is good ? Theu 

■ OuTHe Harlcbam published in ISll & book entitled Hmtei't Freven- 
lion; or.lAi WhaUArUof Btwlinghy WtUtr aitd Land. 
* I Htn. ly. ii. 4. 870. * MwA Ado, L 1. 161. 
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should Bankes be tiie greatest of horsemea, and the dancing- 
hone the noblest of steeds, because they have attained to 
do what Alexander and Bucephalus could not ? Unless, in- 
deed, it is to be taken that whatsoever endeth in the destruo- 
tion of the greatest number of lives, even though it be to 
the profit of none, and without exercise of cunning or skill 
(save the mean bandicraftman's skill of aim), is to be 
considered as the first of sporta" 

But whatever were the ailments used by the disputants, 
we may be certain that neither would have yielded one jot 
to the oth». You may more easily induce a man to abandon 
the political principles and professions of a lifetime (if you 
go ^e right way about it) than change bis opinions on 
matters of sport. Nay, it is easier to turn one from the 
faith of bis forefathers. And so grouse and partridge will 
Btill be driven, and, in time, salmon and trout may be driven 
too, while the angler, stroke-all in band and luncheon-basket 
by his side, eits ^aide some narrow channel through which 
the driven fish must needs pass. And the same reasons will 
be giTen. The fish have grown so wild and shy that they 
will not look at the most craftily oonstmoted fly. Why, 
even now, an old and wary trout in an over-fished chalk- 
stream has been seen to rush away in terror from a natural 
fiy al^hting above his nose. Then it is so much more 
difficult to strike the salmon as he darts past yon in the 
stream than when he closes his mouth for an instant on 
your hook. And some may be found old-fashioned enough 
to regret that yet another ancient sport had been degraded 
to the level of a mere game of skill. 

"And now," said Petre, "for a flight at the brook. I 
know where we may take a mallard or a duck. But on our 
way thither we may perchance find a heron at sie^ I 
would love well. Master Silence, that you should see old 
Joan stoop from her pride of place. Not another falcon in 
Gloucestershire flies a pitch like hers." 

And hereupon the lady Eatberine coneeived.and promptly 
executed a scheme which the diarist afterwards noted as 
determining the whole course of his afEairs. " For," he adds, 
" to the readye witte and spirit of that most admirable ladye 
do I owe all the happiness of my lyfe." 
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TuruiDg to Fetre she said: "Thou knowest the country 
saying: 'The falcon aa the tercel for all the ducks i' the 
river,' 1 by which I understand him who useth it to intend 
that he would wager as much on the lady as on her lord. 
Kow, my lord, I challenge thee to this contest. Take thou 
thy falcons and teroel-gentles for fiying at the brook, and 
leave to me the lady's hawks — this cast of merlina. I will 
keep by me Mietressea Ellen Silence and Anne Squd& Do 
thou take Master Squele and tiie rest of the worshipful 
company, and when we meet at dinner let's see which may 
show the better sport." 

"It's a wager," said Fetre, adding in a whisper as he 
placed one of the merlins on his wife's hand, "whichever 
may show the better sport, I know who hath the keener 
wit." 

Anne Squele took the other merlin, and accompanied by 
Ellen Silence, rode off in the direction of some fallows, the 
favourite haunt of larks, while Fetre, attended by falconer 
and cadger, led William Squele and the rest of the company 
through the woodlands towards the biook. 

Aa the lady Katherine had anticipated, Master Ferdinand 
Fetre found some excuse for following their party. Attach- 
ing himself to Ellen, he left Eatherine and Anne free to 
cloak their meaning by ' talking of hawking.'' like Cardinal 
Beaufort and the good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. 

Not a suspicion crossed the mud of Will Squela He 
welcomed the move as relieving him from all trouble in the 
matter of keeping watch on his daughter. Nor did Silence 
realise at the moment that the lady Katherine bad brought 
to the settlement of their affairs that superabundant energy 
which, thwarted, misdirected, and misunderstood, had brought 
her into trouble and disrepute in her maiden years. The 
stream which had fretted aad chafed against each opposing 
pebble became a useful motive power, once its coUected 
waters were turned into a fitting channel — all the more 
valuable by reason of the volume of force which had been 
wasted before. 

Her quick woman's wit had divined that a criaia was at 
band. She had noted the attitude of Squele towards 

■ Trail and Crei. iij. 2. 66. *3 Stn. VI. ii. 1. 60. 
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William, and the nuBery which Anne vainlj tried to bide. 
And 80 she rightly cooclnded that if she and her husband 
were to be of semce to their friend, immediate action most 
be taken. 

" Lef 8 have some aport by the way," said Petre, " as we 
ride through this woodland. ' I have a fine hawk for tike 
bosh.'' Here, give me that Irish goshawk, and let Master 
Sqaele have on his fist the sparrow-hawk I had of Master 
Bert." 

The way to the brook lay through a thickly wooded valley, 
and the hawks were carried with their hoods lightly fastened, 
in anticipation of a fiight at rabbit or bird. 

What d^ee of success they attained I cannot say. The 
diarist has failed to note the flights at the bosh with the 
particularity bestowed on the doings of the falcon and 
tercel-gentle. The flight of the short-winged hawk, though 
swift and deadly, is not so attractive or suggestive as the 
lofty tower and reaistless atoop of the falcon. They are not 
(in the language of falconry) hawks of the tower, or of the 
lure, but of the fist. They fly after their quarry from the 
hand, whither they return when the flight is over. To them 
their master's hand takes the place of the branch from which, 
in their wild state, they watch for their prey. 

Most parts of the country are frequented by the kestrel or 
windhover, and by the sparrow-hawk. The observer, com- 
paring the actions of these common birds, can form some idea 
of the difference between the practice of the falconer and of 
the astringer. The kestrel, though the most ignoble of long- 
winged hawks, still possesses the characteristics of its race. 
It hovers in the air, waiting on, until some unhappy field 
mouse emerges from its hiding-place, and then it stoops on 
its victim. The sparrow-hawk, on the other hand, lurches 
from tree to tree, and having selected its quarry, pursues it 
in a stem chase, like shot discharged from a fowling-piece, 
a similitude wluch was present to the godfathers of the 
' musket ' when they named it after the male sparrow-hawk, 
the smallest hawk employed in falconry. 

And so we see that every long-winged hawk, though base 

> Mtrrg WvKi, ui. S. 247. 
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and degraded as the kestrel, or the pnttock or kite,' is a/oIco 
still, and of the same order as the eagle, that ' o'er his aetj 
towers, To souse annojance that comes near his nest.'* It ia 
a different creature from the accipiter, or short-winged hawk ; 
and though one falcon may 2y a higher pitch than another, 
as one man excels hia fellows in thought or action, yet are 
ther alike subject to the conditions of a common nature 
which makes the whole world kin. ' The king ia but a man 
as I am,' said King Henry to the soldier John Bates. ' The 
violet smells to him as it doth to me ; the element shows to 
him as it doth to me ; all his senses have but human con- 
ditions; his ceremonies laid by, in hia nakedness he appears 
but a man ; and though hia affections are higher mounted 
than ours, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
wii^.'* 

But though the eye of the diarist found little in it to 
admire or record, there were many who took delight in the 
Bight of a well-trained hawk, pursuing its quarry with un- 
erring aim through the thickest bush ; and in the days of the 
diarist, as in those of Chancer, the keenest sportsmen, as well 
as the noblest in the land, would often ride abroad ' with 
grey goshawk in hand.' 

The woodland was soon passed, and the hawks were 
returned to the cadge, in anticipation of the great event of 
the day. 

Crossing a wide stretoh of open country, the company at 
length reached a long winding valley, where the brook had 
been dammed up and converted into a pond, somewhat after 
the fashion of the water where the hart was taken. It was 
stocked with large trout 

With the exception of certain human consciences, there 
is nothing in nature so marvellous as the elasticity of the 
oi^nisation of the trout, and its power of adapting itself 
to altered surroundings. It has no fixed principles in the 
matter of size and weight. Leave it in a rocky mountain 
stream, and it will live and die among its fellows a two-ounce 

' ImagBn thiu com^KM tba nobjli^ of Poithumns, Uia ' poor bat worthy 
gentlenuD ' of her choiM, with the bkMDeH of 0)ot«ii, ' I ohocM an eagle> 
And did k*aid ft pattook' (Cffpnt. i 1. 139). 

■ K. Jokn, T. 3, H». • JTm. F. iv. I. 104. 
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tioat Transfer it to a pond productive of insect life, and 
it thinks nothing of reaching the weight of five or six 

Eunds. Having attained to such eminence, it devours its 
s weighty kith and kin, if they should cross its path. And 
so this pond supplied Petre Manor with goodly fish, especially 
in the season of Lent. When, however, Fetre last returned 
home, he shrewdly suspected that it had 
been sluiced in's abeence, 
And his pODd fiah'd by bia next neighbour, by 
Sir Smile, his neighbour. Wtnt. Tale, i. 2. 194. 

Petre's disposition was not jealous or suspicious, like that of 
poor Leontes, in matters great or small. But he never 
believed in any of the Smile family. They were, he would 
say, too sweet to be wholesome. And his suspicions were 
probably well founded. 

Now this pond held not only trout fit for the dish, but 
hosts of smaller fry, and eels, affected by the heron. About 
two miles southward there was a well-stocked heronry, 
separated from the brook by a atretch of open wold. No 
better country could be desired for the sport of flying at the 
heron. Towards the end of February, or early in March, the 
herons begin to ' make their passage.' It is then their custom 
to sally forth in the morning to custant rivers and ponds in 
search of food. Towards evening they leave their feeding 
groands, and return to the heronry. The falconer stations 
himself in the open country, down-wind of the heronry, and as 
the bird flies over him on its homeward way, the falcons are 
cast off, and the flight b^ns. 

This is the sport of taking herons on the passage. It was 
commonly practised in spring, but at other seasons of the 
year excellent sport might be had if a heron could be found 
at si^, and in the hope of such good fortune the company 
made for the pond. 

Petre, like Bertram, had a ' hawking eye.' * He quickly 
discerned a heron, busily engaged in fishing, and half con- 
cealed by willows growing thickly aronnd the pond. He at 
ouce mode ready for action. Old Joan was a noted heroner. 
She was never flown at any other quarry, and she had been 
> Air* fFtU, L 1. 106. 
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brot^t ont on the ohonoe of finding a heron at aiega 
Taking with him Joan and another well-trained haggard 
falcon, and loosing their hoods so aa to be ready for a n^ht, 
Petre (who loved to fly his hawka hiniBeU) left the company 
at a short distanoe, and dismounting approached the heron, 
being careful to keep under the wind, and concealing himself 
behind hia horse. 

At last the wary heron spied him, and, slowly risii^, left 
the si^e. As soon as he had flown a couple of hundred 
yards, the falcons were unhooded and cast oS. Old Joan 
sighted him at once, the other falcon joined in, and the flight 
b^an. 

The heron took in the position at a glance. The heronry 
lay up-wind, and was distant at least two miles. He oonid 
never saooeed in making this point, flying in the teeth of the 
wind and pursued by two swift and e^er falcons. The country 
on every side was bare, and afforded no prospect of shelter. 
Driven from earth in despair, he sought shelter in the olonds. 
Lightening himself by throwing overboard the result of the 
morning's fishing, he ascended to the heavens in spiral carves, 
making wide ciiouita as he mounted aloft The h^her the 
heron mounted, the higher soared the faloons. This is what 
the old falconers celebrate onder the name of the ' mount«y ' 
or ' moontee.' What circles they describe 1 There goes old 
Joan. Turning her back on the quarry, she rushes mto the 
wind for full half a mile, and then, sweeping round in a vsBt 
circle, is carried high above the heron. The company can 
see them still, but it takes a sharp eye to ' know a hawk 
from a handsaw,' > even though the wind is southerly. If it 
were north-north-westerly, the birds, carried forward by the 
wind, would fly between the spectator and the aun, and to tell 
hawk from heron would be harder stilL' They can just see 

> Samltt, a 2. SS7. 

* Th« heron wu t\ao oall*] hemubsw (heronaaws in Ohftneer'* Sqttiert 
Tait, uid herounsaw in John BnmU'i StAe t/ Nurtnn, oira. 1430), euily 
eorrapt«d into bsndsai*. SbakeepMM do«e not hsritate to [nt into the 
moaths of hU characlere Tnlrar ooiruptiooB of ordinary language, enrreDt in 
tba atable or in the field. Thue Lord Sonde talke of apringhalt (atrinchalt), 
and Biondella of faahiona (fore;) and Gvea (vivos). In the editini of Hamtel 
bj Ht. Clarke and Mr. Aldis Wright, we find t)ie enggeation that the north- 
wasterlj wind wonld oarr; the hank and the handsaw between the falcouer 
and the^aan, with the conseqnence that tbej woaldbeindiatiDotlyaeen, while 
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old Joan close her wings, and precipitate herself with fell 
swoop on the heron. By a swift movement he narrowly 
escapes the blow. Meanwhile the second falcon has mountea 
over both. Stooping downward she daahea a few feathers 
from the heron's wing, and drives him nearer to the earth. 
Old Joan, by ringing into the wind, has more than recovered 
her advantage, and is preparing for a deadly stoop. The 
three birds are now nearer to the ground, and in full view of 
the company, who have followed as best they could, on foot 
and on horseback, the coarse of the flight, carried by the 
wind about a mile from the spot where the heron was found. 
They are in time to see the finish. Joan's second swoop hit 
the heron hard. Her mate renews the attack. In a moment 
Joan is bound to the heron. The second falcon comes in, 
and the three birds descend steadily to the ground. 

The falcons have learned by experience to let go the heron 
as they approach the ground. Thej thus avoid concussion, 
and the duiger of being spitted by the heron on hia sharp, 
sword-like bill — a formidable weapon of defence. Bnt the 
contest on the ground, which might have been franght with 
dfUQger to the fdcoua, was soon put an end to by the falconer, 
who seized the heron, and rewarding the falcons, hooded 
Uiem, and restored them to the cadge. 

Then followed some flights at the brook. This sport, in 
the opinion of some, ranked higher than heron hawking. 
For, as Turbervile says, ' although it [a flight at ye hearon] 
be the most noblest and stately flight that is, and pleasant 
to behold, yet is there no suche art or Industrie therein as in 
the other flights. For the hawk fleeth the hearon moved 

it WMild be auy to t«l) the differanoe between them vben ths wind wu 
•DQtherlj. I beliera thii to be the origiii of the ufinE. It wee probably a 
common one in 8h«luepeare'i time, which Datnrallj fell out of use with the 
practice of fftloonij. In aid of this laggiBtion, I ma; add that in an article 
OD F^tlamry tn the Brititk Itles in the Qvarterly Stvite (1S7&), an aoconnt of 
a flight at the heron is qnotad from an old French writer, who deacribee the 
beronshaw an mounting direotl; toward* the son, four le couvrir dt la etarU, 
The 9oothBajer in C^nUlitu (iv. 2. 8G0) notes aa a portent that Jove's bird, 
the Boman Mgle, ' vtutiihed in the ninbeam*.' This aunorance miut IwTe 
ocoorred oouatautlj on a bright morning with a etrong norUi-north-weaterlr 
wind. The angler who, nnMT similar oonditiona, in order to IiBTa the wind 
in hiafaToar.flsheawiththegUreor thenn in bieeyee, can lympathiM with 
Hamlet when he deserlbaa himself aa 'mad Dorth-north-WMt' Whanthawind 
ia Boutherlj be can know a rlie from a rli^e. 
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by tuttore, fts against hir proper foe ; bat to the rivei ahe 
fleeth aa taught by the industrie and diligSoe of the 
falconer,' 

Whatever be the cause, I can find id the diary no record 
of the sport, end I must console myself with the knowledge 
that flights at the brook did not differ essentially from those 
in the field at partridge, although the mallard, being larger 
and stronger on the wing, afforded better sport, and, indeed, 
could not be eucceasfully flown except by well-trained 
bayard falcons. 
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CHAFIER XIII 

A DEAD LANGUAGE 
Talking of hawking: . . . Sutmd I^rt of King Bnry VI. 

Shobtlt before eleven o'clock — the dinner Itonr at Petre 
Manor — the company reassembled in the old conrlyard. 
Petre could, as we know, give an excellent account of the 
morning's sport He wa8 in high spirits, not only on this 
account, but hj reason of some intelligence rapidly conveyed 
to him by his wife, who rode into the courtyard with her 
party shortly after the rest of the company had returned 
from flying at the brook. It is needless to say that they had 
nothing to show in the way of results, and Petre would 
doubtless have made merry at their expense, had he not 
feared to arouse suspicions in the mind of Will Sqnele. For 
the performances of Fetre's merlins were well known to 
every CJotswold man, and the lady Eatheriue and Aune 
Squele were too expert in the gentle art of falconry to come 
back empty-handed, had there not been some good reasons 
for the marring of their sport 

A few words sufficed to put William Silence in possession 
of Petre's scheme, and of the arrangements which Eatherine 
had made with Anne for carrying it into effect It only 
remained for William to make the necessary preparations on 
his port, and for all to meet at the solemn hunting of the 
deer with cross-bow and greyhound, proclaimed by the justice 
for the following day. 

The details of this scheme ore so interwoven with the 
nature of the sport in which they were to engage, that I 
deem it best to allow the justice's plot and Petre's counter- 
plot to unfold themselves side by side with the incidents of 
the solemn hunting. I do so the more readily inasmuch as, 
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in not anticipatiog the events of the morrow, I am following 
the example of the diarist, from whose notes I can gather 
little beyond the facta that be excused himself from staying 
to dinner with his friends, and busied himself in preparation 
for what was to prove the most eventful day in his Ufa 

Scanty as are the notes of the diarist, they may have 
served to impart to the reader some knowledge of the 
favonrite sport of our forefathers — a pursuit interesting in 
itself, and deserving special attention, inasmuch as it has 
left its mark plainly traceable on the literature of the 
Elizabethan age. Even those who cared nothing for the sport 
do not fail to bear witness in their writings to the estimation 
in which falconry along with the other sports of the field — 
but in a pre-eminent d^ree — ^waa then generally held. 

Each popular sport or pastime tends to develop a language 
of its own, afTected by its votaries, but generally distasteful 
to the outside public The non-sporting guest at a oonatry 
house in a hunting county, or the uninitiated visitor at a 
golfing hotel, conscious of missing the point of tales and 
allusions, commonly falls into the error of hurling at the 
offending sport the strong condemnation which ought to be 
directed against his own ignorance. 

The language of falconry was picturesque, unique, and 
lent itself readily to poetic^ imagety. It was borrowed by 
men of letters, and affected by men of fashion, at one of the 
most interesting periods of our history. Incorporated with 
the literature of the day, it forms part of our Inheritance 
from the Elizabethan age. As a sporting language it is 
long since dead ; although, like Latin, it may be spoken here 
and there by a few learned professors. But three hundred 
years ago ' small Latin ' was not more fatal to the reputation 
of a scholar than was ^orance of the lai^uage of falconty 
to the character of a gentleman. To 'speak the hawking 
language ' was, according to Ben Jonson, affected by those 
' newer men,' who aped the manners of the older gentry.' 

It was to qualify himself for gallante' company by skill In 
this tongue that Master Stephen, having bou^t a hawk, hood 
and belb, desired a book to keep it by.* For those who were 
not to the manner bom had to acquire this language by 

' Spt*ch atcwding to Haraee. * Awry Man in hU AmMir. 
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painful study. Hence the immense popularity and ready sale 
of books of sport in the Elizabethan age, a aubjeot dealt with 
at greater length in a note' 

Even those who professed ignorance or dislike of the sport 
are found writing in the language of the day. Sir Philip 
Sidney is credited with the saying that of al) aports, next to 
hunting, he hated hawking moat.^ And yet in Arcadia the 
falcon and goshawk are flown, and the ' Sport of Heron ' is 
affected by princes. Nor does he ignore the detested sport 
of hanting. For the stag is pursued with hounds, ' their crie 
being composed of so well-sorted mouths that any man would 
perceive herein som kinde of proportion, but the skilful 
woodmen did finde a musio.' 

Spenser may have been of the same mind with his friend 
and patron Sidney. But his pages prove that he waa well 
skilled in the hawking language, and many apt illustrationa 
evidence familiarity with the sport. 

The traces of thu forgotten tongue disoemible in the prose 
and poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries take 
the form, sometimes of set descriptions, and oftener of inci- 
dental allusion. Of the former, the best known are Drayton's 
description of the sport of flying at the brook, in the twentieth 
song of hia PolyoWion (1612-22) ; Nash's oft-quoted passage 
in praise of hawking in Quatemio; or, a Fmn-efold Way to a 
EappyLife (1633); Uassinger's lifeUke picture of the sport 
in which we have taken part with Master Petre, of flying at 
the ' hearon put from her seige ' and at ' the partridge sprung ' 
in The Chtardian (1633); Heywood'a colloquy between two 
lovers of falconry in A Woman Killed with KindTUta, with 
ita profusion of technicality, su^estive of careful study in 
the book of sport ; and Fletcher's imitation of Shakespeare's 

■ See Note. Tht Book ^ Sport. 

' Thft following pasMge in Spcnaer'a Blegj/ upon the death of Sir Philip 
Sidnej, nnder the n&ma of Aitrophel, mftj, in ita ourioiu language, refer to 
Sidnejr'i proftMioiu, u it oertainly doea tu hia practice, with regud to field 
•porta: 

BeaidsB, in hDDtiQg aaoh telidtie. 

Or nther infelicitie he found. 

That ever; field tuid foreat far away 

Ha lought, where aalvage beasta do moat abound : 

No beajit ao aalvage but he oould it kill. 

No cbaae »o bard, but be therein had akiU. 
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ttlooraj, in his Beqnel to the Taming of the Shrew, entitled 
T?ie Woman's Prise. 

Elaborate descriptioiis of ttua kind introdnoed (or a set 
puipose aSbrd little evidence of practical knowledge of the 
sport ; of which indeed Drayton confeseed ignorance in his 
jniuttrationa prefixed to the fifth song of PolyoPnon. More 
Buggeetive are the casual illastrationa and the borrowed 
phraseolt^ which we light on here and there, often where 
we shoold least expect them. ' Since I was of understanding 
to know we know nothing, my reason hath been more pliable 
to the will of faith : I am now content to nnderstand a 
mystery without a rigid definition in an easy and Flatonio 
description.' ' Here we reo^ise Sir Thomas Browne tiu 
philoaopber; but when he adds 'and thus I teach my hag- 
gard and unreclaimed reason to stoop into the lure of truth,' 
ite sportsman atands confessed ; and the further thought 
is suggested that the falconer sets more store on one 
reclaimed haggard than on many eyesses that need no 
reclaiming. 

It was no doubt a kindly remembrance of his early years 
at Montgomery Castle, where he learned the proverb 'the 
gentle hawk half mans herself,' ' that si^gested to the saintly 
Oeon^e Herbert, writing a poem on Providence, the thought, 
' Binb teach us hawking.' 

It so happens that not one of the playwrights between 
whose authorship and that of Shakespeare controverey has 
arisen among critics, gives any proof of practical intereet in 
falconry, or in any other sport of the field. It had been well 
for them and for letters if it bad been otherwise. But the 
dissipatioQ of town life had stronger attraotiona. Marlowe 
— son of a Canterbury shoemaker — was killed in a tavern 
brawl in his thirtieth year, but not until he had, in his mighty 
line, created English blank verse, and given the world a 
richer harvest of finished work than Shakespeare at the same 
time of life, though not such rere buds of promise. Greene, 
before he took his degree at Cambridge, travelled in Italy 
and Spain, where he practised ' such villainy as is abominable 
to declare,' and after a chequered career as schoolmaster, 
student of physic, priest and dramatist, died miserably at 

> lUligie Mtdiei, 1fl42. ' laeula PmdeiOum. . 
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about the Bame age as Marlowe, denouncing with Iub d^ing 
breath, as an upstart crow beautified with hia feathers, one 
who bestowed upon poor Greene and his revilings the rather 
doubtful boon of immortality, in return for some indifferent 
plays adapted to his use. !t1etcher was son of a Bishop of 
London, at one time a favourite of the Queen's, of whom we 
read that he was eapecially skilled in riding the great horsa 
The dramatist died of the plague at the age of forty-nine, 
and little is known of hie private life. His plays show that 
he had skill in hawking langu^e, as we should expect from 
his birth and breeding, but he gives little evidence of interest 
in this or in any other field sport His occasional allusions 
to sport have not — except in the single instance already 
mentioned, where he deliberately and avowedly imitated 
Shakespeare's work — the unmistakable flavour which dis- 
tinguishes the thoroughly Shakespearian atlusion, and they 
are usually introduced with tin evident view to dramatic 
effect. ' Sporting Kyd ' has not made good his title to the 
character pleasantly bestowed on him by Ben Jonson, so far 
as his language is concerned. 

Now, inasmuch as Marlowe, Greene, Fletcher and Kyd 
happen to be the dramatists whose workmanship needs to be 
discriminated from that of Shakespeare, it follows that any 
points of contrast become of importance. I have in a note 
pursued the train of thought thus su^ested, and pointed out 
a use which may be served by Shakespeare's allusions to field 
sports and kindred matters, by way of test, and in aid of 
criticism, when it has to be decided whether any particular 
play or passage is the work of Shakespeare or of some con- 
temporary dramatist. 

It was not until late in life that Ben Jonson — town bred 
by his stepfather, a master bricklayer — was introduced to a 
sport, the strange fascination of which he had often noted 
with wonder. He was not surprised when Master Stephen 
bought a hawk, hood and bells, and lacked nothing but a 
book, whereby he might keep his hawk and learn the hawk- 
ing langaage; for Master Stephen was a fool. But when he 
foond a wise man seriously follow hawking he could not 
understand it, until one day he visited in Warwickshire Sir 
Henry Goodyere, a gentleman of the King's Privy Chamber, 
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the frieud and patron of Drayton, described by Camden as 
' a knight memorable lor bis virtues/ to whom he writes : 

Goody ere, I'm glad, and grateful to repoit 

Mywlf a witneH of thy few daya' sport ; 

Where I both leara'd why wiae men hawking follow. 

And why that bird was sacred to Apollo : 

She doth instruct men by her gallant flight, 

That they to knowledge so should tower upright, 

And never stoop, but to strike ignorance ; 

Which if they miaa yet they should re-advance 

To former hmght, and there in circle tarry 

Till they be sure to make the fool their quany,' 

Who vere these wise men, whose love of bankmg amazed 
Ben Jonaon ? I know of one, who in all respects answers 
the description ; that wise man, namely, of whom JonsoD 
wrote in hia IHteoveries, ' I loved the man, and do honour 
his memory, on this side idolatry, as much aa any.' 

There was, indeed, in the Elizabethan ^e, another wise 
man of transcendent genius, also well known to Jonson, who 
happened to be a man of birth and breeding, but who differed 
from his fellows in his attitude towards the sports and 
pastimes of the day, and in whose mind the allusions col- 
lected in these pages would have excited no emotion, unless 
it were one of ifistaste. When Francis Bacon took all know- 
ledge for his province, his omne scihile comprehended none of 
the mysteries in which the writer of these passives found 
unceasing delight This is not to be wondered at The ' E^ 
between sixteen and three and twenty'^ was passed by him 
in putBuita far diSerent from those which engaged the life- 
long affection of Shakespeara Had he been so inclined, the 
delicacy of his health in early life would have forbidden 
him to indulge in violent exercises. We should not have 
looked for any indication of auch tastes, had he possessed 
them, in bis philosophical works ; although I doubt that 
Shakespeare could have written the Naiural HiAory, or 
the Ntw Atlantis, without his speech in some degree be- 
wraying him. It is in Bacon's Essays — the recreation (as 
he calls them) of hia other studies — that we expect to find 

■ Ingram: * WiiU. TaU, iii S. fi>. 
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evidence of hia lighter pursuits. And so it is. In his Eaaays 
he writes lovinely of gardens, trees, flowers, aviaries, and 
fonntaine ; he discourses on foreign travel, and condescenda 
to such toys as masques, triumphs, dancing, and acting to 
song ; hut never writes of horse, hawk, or hound. In the essaj 
on BiuUdivg, indeed, at the end of a long list of possible 
wants in a site for a great mansion, he mentions ' want of 
places at some near distance for sports of hunting, hawking, 
and races.' But beyond this general and almost inevitable 
reference to field sports, and a very commonplace reference 
to the greyhound and the hare in the essay on Diteowne, he 
has nothing to tell us about any of them, not even when be 
speaks of t£e exercises proper to be taken for the regimen of 
health and in aid of studies, a topic which led the studious 
recluse, Burton, to discourse with interest — though as an 
outsider — on hawking, hunting and fishing as cures tot 
melancholy, and inspired him to expand Dame Juliana 
Barnes' commendation of angling into a passage not un- 
worthy of Isaac Walton.* 

Bacon's attitude towards field sports, so far as it can be 
gathered from his writings and from the known coarse 
of his life, was probably that of his kinsman Burleigh, 
of whom Fuller tells the following tale : ' When some 
noblemen bad gotten William Cecil, lord Burleigh and 
Treasurer of En^And, to ride with them a hunting, and the 
sport h^^ to he cold : " What call you this ? " said the 
Treasurer. " Oh, now," said they, " the dogs are at fault." 
" Yea," quoth the Treasurer, " take me again in such a fault, 
and I'll give you leave to punish me I " Thus as soon may 

' ' Bnt hs th»t ihdl 00Dai<!er the Tuisty of btita, for &U mmoiu, and 
pretty daviesa whioh oar uiglan hare tnTouted, peouUkr linsi, falsa flyB», 
wnnll aleishtB, ke, , irill »j that it dsMrrei like oommuidatioii, nqniret 



II mooh (tnd J uid penpionity u ths nat, uid is to be prtf«n«d twforB nun j 

jfth«m; iMCBtua hkwiuiig and hnndDB ara *■— '-*'—' — *• -*■" •* 

numy danger* acoompanT them i bat tail ii 



pleaaaDt shade bj tha nreet allTer itraam ; he hath good ayr, and iweet 
emelU of fine freab meadow Sowen ; he hears tha malodiona harmony of 
bird* ; h« aeoe the iwana, herons, dnokt, water-hens, ooott, ko., and many 
other fowl with their brood, whioh he thinketh beUer than the nojaa of 
honnds or blast of bonis, and all the sport that Uiey make ' [^ttolMny tf 
MOancholy, Fart 3, ii, i). 
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the aame meat please all palates as the eame sport suit with 
all dispoaitioDs.' 

Sudden and complete was the downfall of hawEdng 
and of the hawking langu^e. Falconrj natarallj declined 
during the years of the civil war and the Commonwealth, 
with other sports and pastimes. But in the case of this 
sport — once the great national field sport of England — its 
revival after the Bestoration was but an expiring fiicker. 
No stronger evidence of its decay could be given than the 
tact that in the year 1718 a book entitled The CompUat 
^tortsmait was published by one Qiles Jacob, in whicui he 
states that he took no notice of the diversion of hawking, 
because it was so mnoh disused in his time, 'especially since 
sportsmen are arrived at such perfectiou in shooting.' 
Hedgerows and enclosures have t^en part with gun and 
dog in the extinction of falconry, and although there never 
has been a time when hawks were not flovm by lovers of the 
sport in some part of the British Isles, it cannot be said 
to have ranked among our national field oporte doting 
the last two centuries. 

But although the falcon, and the gentle art to which she 
gave her name, are too picturesque in their accessories, and 
lend themselves too readily to poetic treatment, to lose their 
place in literature, they hold it with a difference. Dryden 
is the latest English classic who writes the hawking language 
with the accuracy of Ghaocer, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 
Thenceforward the noble falcon is unsezed, and degraded to 
the level of her tercel ; surely because it was men who held 
the pen. Such an outrage could not have been perpetrated 
in an a/ge of falconry. You will always find it tacitly assumed 
by the lords of creation, in the absence of practiotl experi- 
ence, that the falcon must needs be of their sex ; such is the 
innate nobility of the bird. 

Homer loves to compare the earthward descent of his 
goddesses to the downward swoop of the long-winged (tcuvt- 
repvyt) hawk. He was far too keen an obswver of the 
animal world, especially in its relation to sport, to overlook 
the superiority of the female of the race, if it had been 
made manifest to him in piaotjcal experience. When, 
therefore, we find that his falcons are males, we may fairly 
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infer that the longu^, as well as the art, of the falconer 
waa unknown in £e Grecian communities among whom he 

Scott had, in common with Homer and with Shakespeare, 
an intense love of nature and of countrf life ; a sentiment 
which is, according to him, a common featore of genius.' 
He was a sportsman, too, although less catholic in his tastes 
than Sbakespeara Whm, therefore, we find bis goshawks 
soaring high, and hovering, after the fashion of a long- 
winged falcon towering in her pride of place, and when we 
note that his ' falcons ' are often males,' even if flown at the 
heron (a flight oolf to be essayed with a cast of haggard 
falcons), we need no further endence that faloourj was 
unknown in bis time ; and from this and ol^er tokens we 
may infer that he was less attracted by the sports and 
pastimes of antiquity than by other features of those bygone 
times which he has reproduced with such lifelike reality — a 
nniqnc example in letters of an antiquary inspired by the 
(»eative genius of a poet. 

The liuign^e of hawking must now, like the dead tongues 
of antiquity, be painfully acquired by laborious research. 

' ffTTf (trmnalated 'falcon' in Liddell and Scott'i Z-txicon) is nuscaline. 
0«orge OlMpmsQ, traniUtiDg the Iliad in 1603, irlitn ths hawking langaage 
wu (till a liTing oae, could not think or write of a falcon otherwue than ta 
a female, and inatincUvely restored her proper »ex ; thus renderine the Greek 
word* descriptiv* of tbe qnanr apoD which tjnii UmixTtpot a described aa 
■woopinR {iator AMo), ' a fowl not being of her kind ' (72. ziii. 63). The 
liawk Gklled tlptot, alio a long-winged £iwk, it Aafip^arai Tcreqvuv (/I. 
L lU) »nd Iffiii V" {Odyu. iv. B26). Id Latin /aico and aceipiter a: 
' ~ '" ■ * ' )t been able - - " ■ . ■ .. i 



n able to fix the period in the derelopment 
ot the En^b tongne and of the art of falconry, when the nobler bird 
Hipn[aut«d to henelf the name of faloon. Ln Chancer'e Juembly of 
Awfaf, the falcon ia female, and her mate a tercelet, the form in which tM 
word ctiU appear* in French. * X^i o/Swifl, 

' In Th* jibM, IvanJiM, and Bob S^. It is reallr ai incorraot to call a 
Uooo 'he' M to apeak of a bull aa 'ihe,' and yet illnitrioas examplee in 
bttera might be cited aa authorities for the >oleci«m. For eianple, TennyBon 
pobliahed a poem entitled Tlu Fttiam, of wbioh the noble bin) le the central 



pobliahi 



littently a mate. In a poem by Hr. William Horria bearing 
, the aame tmeeiing uconra ; and even the great leiicocrapher 
thu miaqaotM aline from Macbeth, 'A faloon towerine in hU pride of place.' 
Ib time ueee examplee may insta^ the nae of the word ■ falcon ' aa a neutral 
term, but hitherto neither dlotionariea nor writen on natnial hiatory gira 
any eanction to an abnae of language which breaka the eontinoity of literary 
DMge, and UiuflM tlie tradltwni of an udant and piotoreaqve national 
pacUme. 
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Aod here the student enconnters peculiar difficulties. If in 
his study of Homer be would learn the precise meaning of 
some unfamiliar word, be turns to hia Lidddl and Scott 
in full assurance of findii^ the necessaiy explanation and 
illostratioiiB. Beading hia Faerit Qaeen, he meets the word 
tassel-gent, and is ioiormed by Mr. Todd in a foot-note, 
accurately, but irrelevantly, that 'tassel ia the mole of 
goshawk.' If he has brought to bis literary studies some 
knowledge of natural bistory, it strikes him as strange that 
Juliet should chooae as the type of her lover the male of an 
inferior race of hawka. To remove all doubt as to the 
accuracy of bis information he conaulta Karea's Glossary, 
a work specially designed for the illustration of Shakespeare. 
There he reads ' Tassel, or Tassel-gentle. The male of the 
goBs-hawk, properly tiercel, supposed to he called gentle from 
it's docile and tractable diapoaition,' and Juliets meaning 
utterly eludes hia graap. 

Fully assured by the passages quoted at page 150 that 
the word ' bate ' conveyed to the minds of the speakers some 
definite meaning upon which they thought it worth while to 
dwell, and even to play, he turns for enlightenment to the 
works of a recc^ised authority, Mr. Strutt. He reads in 
^Ktrts and PaMimea of tht Biigl-Uh People that a hawk waa 
said to bate ' when she fiuttered her wings to fly after game.' 
His perplexity is not lessened when the same authority 
informs bim, in tbe glossary to Queen Hoo Hall, that ' when 
a hawk is aaid to bate, be leaves the game.' 

Mr, Strutt'a authority aa an antiquary atanda high, and he 
haa certainly collected, in his various works, a great deal of 
interesting information. But in regard to falconry and all 
other mediaeval field sports, he is a most untrustworthy guide. 
Hie romance. Queen Hoo Hall, is interesting from the fact 
that it was completed and edited by Scott, whose well-known 
hunting song, ' Waken lords and ladies gay,' shines as a gem 
of purest ray serene in a rather indifferent setting. If this 
earliest essay (1808) turned Scott's mind in tbe direction of 
romance-writing, the world owes to Strutt a debt which may 
well outweigh many heresies in falconry and woodcraft,' 
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Bucb as we should not have expected to find in a tale written 
by a professed antiquary. 

When professed antiquaries coufuae a hawk's jesses with 
her bells ; when so keen a aportsman as the antiior of The 
Moor and the Loeh tells us that of Seottish hawks ' the largest 
is the goshawk, the young males of which are called falcon- 
gentles, and were once thought a distinct species;'' and 
when even Charles Kingsley's per^rine, fo^tful of tower 
and stoop, shot 'out of the reeds Uke an arrow' after the 
manner of a short-winged hawk, and having 'singled one 
luckless mallard for the block, cai^ht him up, struck him 
atone dead with one blow of his terrible heel, and swept Ms 
prey with him into the reeds again,** we need not marvel at 
the mistakes of lesser men. But it ia worth noting that the 
hawking langu^e, once spoken by the card with absolute 
accuracy, is the only dead language of antiquity which it is 
considered allowable to write without any regard to the 
meaning of its words; an indulgence which authors are 
tempted to allow themselves, partly from consoiouaness of 
the ignorance of their readers, and partly by reason of the 
vague, pleasurable ideas of mediteval sport and gallantry 

(ne) of the tecond ;eST,' deacribed u s ' v«Uet-basd»d knobbler,' brwka 
cover initead of (ho huboared itac. This latter ma ' a buck (lic) oltiM fint 
bead ; ' it is conned bjr grejboands for a couple of milei, and aftarwuda bv 
'a mfBoient nomber of ilovhaundB.' It would be etaj to fill page* witn 
•qaallj abanrd eiplanationa of old-woTld sportiiig terma, eitracted from 
Tarioua notes and gioewrie*. Tbej are of litUe Bignificanca, aave when thaj 
mar the point of a simile or allusion. If, for initanoe, 'jessea'maant 'the 
leathera that fatten on the bawka' bella ' (as axjilained by Hr. Obaroh ia a 
note to the Faaie Queen) a beautifal and familiar paaeaga would have abao- 
Intelj' no BiKoilioance. It iasatiafactorylo note that the glaetary contributed 
in 1887 bj Hr. W. Aldia Wright to the edition of Shakeapeare in moat general 
naa (77k< Skte Bkakimtart) ia geoendlj the most aocurate in mattera of 
falconr)' and woodaraR. Hr, Baillie-Grohman in a note appended to Th* 
Matter ^ Oame, entitled ' Brrora,' descrlbea the miatakaa iaCa which modern 
writers on old-world eport — Stnittinportlciilar — have fallen u an 'engorging 
avalanche of misinfomiation.' I note witb latiBbction that this Tolnioe, 
though included in tbe books referred to bj the editors, does not appear in 
their black list. If the infonnation convened in these pagee ia aoourata, this 
ia due to the fact that it baa been taken directly from some old-world ' book 
of sport,' independently of modem writera, save only in the matter of 
falconry, where I felt safe in supplementing the teaching of my TurbtrvUtiiA 
my XoiXani in discipleship to Mr. Harting. 

' The Moor and tJu Lock, amtaining minute inttrudwnt in all SigUand 
Sp«rU, by John Colquhoun. ' StrtwaTtl lAt iFtAt, ohap. zz. 
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associated with its tenniaologf, however lecklessly mis- 
applied.' 

It is a pleasanter task to point out where a knowledge of 
this doad toogue may be aoquiied. ifr. Harting's Omit^dogy 
of ShaJcetpeare is the work of a practical falconer, who has in 
hia Bihliotheca Accipiiraria applied himself to the hifitorical 
and antiquarian aspect of the sport. The study of "Ux. 
Lascellee' contribution to the Badminton Library, of Messrs. 
Salvia and Brodrick's Faiamry in the British lilea, Messrs. 
Freeman and Salvin's Faiamry, and Mr. Freeman's How I 
became a Faleoner among the modem, and among the older 
writers, of the works of Turbervile, Latham, and Bert, will 
supply all that is necessary for literary purposes. 

Those who have pursued such a course of study, and thus 
famiUarised themselvee with the tongue, have detected 
various traces of the hawking laugu^e scalbered through 
the works of Shakespeare. Many terms of art employed 
by him with faultless accuracy have been explained and 
illustrated in the forgoing pages. Others of less obvious 
significance are collected in a note entitled The Zangvage of 
Falamry. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE TAKING OF THE DEER 



' It is a thievish forme of hunting to ehoote with gunnes and 
bowes, and greyhounde hunting is not so martial a game' as 
' the hunting with running honndes,' which is ' the moat 
honourable and noblest sort thereof.' 

This saying is part of the ' kingly gift ' bestowed on his 
ill-fated son by the British Solomon, who added to his skill 
in kingcraft a knowledge of woodcraft which might, had we 
power to test it, prove equally profound. 

The sentiment may be jnat, but it would not have been 
approved in Gloucestershire. In that county, indeed, if we 
may believe its historian, a kind of hunting more thievish 
still was winked at, and if there be any truth in the story 
that Shakespeare took refuge with kinsfolk in Gloucestershire 
after a misadventure in the matter of deer, he could not have 
fled to a better sanctuary.' 

But, indeed, the taking of a deer was in those days 
nowhere regarded as a serious offence, except possibly by 
him to whom tiie deer belonged. It ranked distinctly 
higher than cony-catcbii^, and yet Simple evidently re- 

' 'The iut uiecdota 1 have to r«oord of tbU ohua [HlohMlwood] ihcms 
that some of the priocipaJ penons in this coanty (whose name I luppreat 
wbne Uie familv u still ia eiisteace) wen not uhuned of the practioe of 
deer-Bteoling, Henrj Paniiit«r of Stone, rm Attomej->t-L&we ; Qilea . . . 
then of Stone, Attorney- &t- taw ; Giles . . . then of . . . Georgs Smtll- 
wood, then of Dunle;, and nren othan, all men of metall and good woodmen 
(I mean old notorione de«r-Btealeni) camo in the nicht time to Michaelwood 
with deer-neU and dogs togte«tc deer'{Foabroohe'8 HUtoryof Qloutaterihir*, 
quoting Smith M3. ). Mr. Halotte, in hU Life of Shattspean, hu oollect«d 
MTeral pauages illnatrative of the opinion of the age as regards deet-fltealiog 
and kindred adventorea. 
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g&rded it fts a feather in his master'a cap that be bad 
'fought with a warrener.'' Ho offence was intended to 
Aaron tbe Moor, bnt rather the contrary, when it was 
asked of bim. 

What, hast thou not full often struck a. doo. 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper's nose i 

Tit. Atidr. ii. i. 93. 

Tbe reformed deer-stealer would, in after life, speak of his 
escapades, much as Mr. Bobort Sawyer or Mr. Benjamin 
Allen might relate tbe capture of an occasional knocker 
in the hot days of youth. 'There is another kinde of 
coursing,' the anthor of Tke NdbU Arte of Venerie is not 
ashamed to write, 'which I have more used than any of 
these ; and that is at a deare in tbe night ; wherein there is 
more arte to be used tha in any course els. But because 
I have promised my betters to be a friend to a1 Parkes 
Forrests and Chaces, therefore I will not here ezpresse tbe 
experience which hath bene deerer onto me, particularly, 
than it is meete to be published generally.' 'To steal deer' 
was clafised with robbing orchards, carousing in taverns, 
and dancing about maypoles, aa belonging to a class of 
exploits — venial in unruly youths, but unfit for grave 
scholars.* ' Our old race of deer-stealers,' wrote Gilbert 
White, ' are hardly extinct yet \ it was but a little while ago 
that over their ale they used to recount the exploits of their 
youth.' In the time of the author, 'unless he was a 
hunter, as they affected to call themselves, no young person 
was allowed to be possessed of manhood or galUntry.'* 

It is, however, in the lawful taking of deer with cross- 
bow and greyhound that we are about to engage, a pastime 
upon which in tbe days of our diarists no cloud of royal 
disfavour rested, for it is recorded of Elizabeth that on one 
day in tbe year 1591, at Cowdray in Sussex, her grace saw 
from a turret ' sixteen bucks all having fayre lawe, pulled 
downe with greyhounds in a laund or lawn.' ' It was also 
highly appreciated by her subjects for practical i 
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For aa Sir Thomaa Elyot bad remarked some years before, 
'kylling of dere with bowea or grehunda serreth well for 
the potte (aa in the commune sajnge), and therefore it 
muste of neceasitie be some tyme used. But,' he adda, 'it 
coDtajmeth therin no commendable solace or exercise, in 
comparison to the other foorme of hunting, if it be diligently 
perceiued.' 

The solemn himtiog, big with the fate of William Silence, 
as welt aa of many a fat and aeasonable buck, had been 
proclaimed in honour of Petre and hia bride. It waa 
cnatomary with the lords of the manor of Shallow periodi- 
caUy to announce an observance of this kind, not only for 
love of sport and venison, but in order to assert their lawful 
rights. For by the custom of the manor each tenant was 
bound to find one man three times a year to drive the deer 
to a stand, to be taken whenever the lord should please.' 
This particular hunting, however, waa designed by the 
justice to serve a further purpose. It waa intended to aSbrd 
an opportunity to Abraham Slender of pressing his suit, 
and finally securing Anne beyond possibility of escape. 
The conditions under which the sport was practised rendered 
it suitable for such a purpose, and also for the counter-plot 
designed by Master Fetre, who looked forward with eager- 
ness to the enjoyment of seeing the engineer hoist with his 
own petard, especially when that engineer waa Master 
Shallow. 

Meanwhile, it is needful to know something about the 
sport, in order to understand how readily it lent itself to the 
designs of the opposing parties. This biowledge is not easy 
of attainment, for killing of the deer in a pale with cross- 
bows and greyhounds is a thing of the pas^ and the books 
of sport treat generally of hunting the deer with running 
hounds, and do not concern themselves with the details of a 
pastime, which, indeed, needed no explanation to contem- 
porary Englishmen. 

Tou may, however, obtain all necessary information from 



' ^e boTgesMt of Bishop's Cutia held of the See of Hereford bj * 
■imilar tennra : ' OmnsB Burgensea da BUhou's Caotle in com. Salop. deb«at 
invenin annm horoinem t«r per anDam, m Sbtblisinentnm pro mutjone 
capienda qnando Epiaooptu TOluerit' (Blotmt's Aniiatt rmurw). 
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ShskeBpeore, for thronghoat hia life he lored to dwell upon 
the sport and its humonrs. 

Id his earliest comedy, Lcm^s Lahow's Lost, yon may 
find a lively picture of the pastime; in the eyes of Sir 
Nathaniel, ' Very reverend sport, truly \ and done in the 
testimony of a good conscience.'^ It was on the death of 
the deer killed by the PrinceBa of France — 'a bnck of 
the first head,' according to Sir Nathaniel, but only 'a 
pricket ' in the eyes of the matter-of-fact Dull — that Holo- 
femea composed an ' eztemporal epitaph,' in which he tells 
uB : 'To humour the ignorant, call I the deer tbe prinoesa 
killed a pricket'* 

The prejful princen pierced and prick'd a pretty plearing 
pri<^et, 
Some say a Horo; but not a aore, till now made sore with 
shooting. 
The dogs did yell ; put L to sore, then sorel jumps from thicket 

Or pricket eora, or elae sorel, the people fall a-hooting. 
If Bore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores one sorel. 
Of one sore I an handred make by adding but one more L. 
Lov^s L. L. IT. 2. 58. 

And in tbe earliest tragedy tbe compo«tion of which is 
in any degree Shakespeare's, a 'general bunting'* is rect^- 
nieed by Aaron the Moor as affording rare opportunity for 
strategy and wila 

My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 
There will the lovelj Roman ladies troop : 
Tbe foreet walka are wide and spacious ; 
And many unfrequented plots there are 

' £*»(■» L.L.\y.Xl. » Ibid. 49. 

' Thii would aMin t« msui a hunting. Dot onl^ with cnm-bow and gny- 
bound, but vith mnniog hoandi tAxo. Aaron poiota to tbe fomwr vhan ha 
■peaks of tingling out and striking home a dainty doe; l^tns AudroDient to 
the latter, in th« irord*. 

The hunt ia up, the morn i* bright and grej, 

TbM fletda are fragrant and the wooda are green : 

Unconple here, and let ns make a bay. ii. 3. 1. 

In Hbliiuhtd we nad of 'a senrall hun^ng with a toyle rayted, of Toare or 

fire myles in lenRthe, «o that many a deere that day was brought to the 

qnanie.' Aa to this meauing of the word quarry, BBejioat, p. 2K. 
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Fitted by kind for npe and Tilluny ; 

Single jaa thithei then this iaiatj doe, 

And atiike her home by foice, if not by woidi ; 

lUs way, or not at ftll, stand yon in hope. 

Tit. Andr. U. 1. 112. 

Nor did advancing years or Loodoo Ufa qnench hia 
pasBioii for the sport It would seem to have gained new 
strength after he had finally taken up hia ahode at Stratford, 
for again in Cymbetine, one of his latest plays, as in bis 
earliest, we find s hunting proclaimed with all the rites 
of woodcraft 'Up to the mountains,' cries Belarius to 
Cymbeline's disguised sons; 

he that strikes 

The venison first shall be the lord o' the feast ; 

To him the other two shall minister ; 

And we will fear no poison, which attends 

In place of greater state, Oj/nb. tii. 3, 73. 

And when the sport is over, 

Yon, Polydore, have proved best woodman, and 
Are nuBter of the feast Cadwol and I 
Will play the cook and ssrvsnt, tis our match. 

Ibid. iii. 6. 28. 

It ia fortunate that we can draw apon this storehouse of 
information, for the diarist was too much occupied with the 
main issue of the day to note the incidents ol sport, and 
these pages would be well-nigh blank, had not its events 
been recorded by another chronicler. 

The scene of the bunting was the park into which the 
great hart would hare been driven on the memorable day of 
the ohase aoroea Cotswold, had not Abraham Slender ower- 
wise determined. Within the pale great nnmbera of fallow 
deer were enclosed. In those days herds of deer of both 
kinds — red as well as fallow — roamed at large, especially 
throughout woodland districts like Ardeu, where the ' poor 
dappled fools' ranked as 'native burghers of this desert 
dty.'* But here and there a 'park ribbed and paled in' 
confined the deer with barrier impassable, save by some 



^ Ai Feu L. a. J. 23. 
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errant buck, of whom the keeper might sa;, as Adriana ot 
her huBbaod, 

too tmtnly deer, he bre&ki the pale 
And feeds frran home. Com. of Err. U. 1. 100. 

W« may learn from the inatance of the Cotswold hart to 
compare the fate of the deer confined within a pale, with the 
chancee of escape open to his fellow when hnnted at force 
across an unenclosed country ; — a thought which occurred to 
the mind of Talbot, surrounded by the outnumbering hosts 
of France: 

How ue we park'd and bounded in a pale, 
A little herd of England's timorous deer, 
Haied with a yelping kennel of French cuts 1 

1 Hen. VI. iv. 2. 46. 
There is, however, a difibrenoe, for 

Oar Britain's harta die flyin^^ not onr men. 

Of/mh. T. 3. 21. 

In tike 'chiefest thicket of the park' the justice would 
often take hia stand, making his way thither, as did King 
Edmird and hia huntsmen, ' under we colour of hia nsud 

For the sport, however, of hunting with orosa-bow and 
greybooud, a park like the justice's was specially fitted. 
The ' thick grown brake ' ' and close coppice afforded abundant 
covert for the deer. Here and there were ' wide foreet walks,' 
and many a fair ' laand,' across which the deer when driven 
presented a fair mark to the arrow of the shooter. ' Then , 
forester, my friend,' asks the Frincess, 

where is the bash 
That we must stand and play tiie mnidererini 

Loo^» L. L. iv. 1. 7. 

We may learn the answer to this qnestion from two 
keepers, as, in accordance with a stt^ direction, they enter 
a chase, with croas-bows in their hands, and thus converse : 
Fint KtqK Under this thick-grown brake well shroud ounelrea ; 
For through this laund anon the deer will come, 

< 8 Hen. VI. in. 5. S, 11. * /NdL flL 1. 1. 
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And in this oovort will we make oui stand, 

Calling the principal of all the deei. 
See. Keep. I'll atay above the >iill, so both may shoot. 
First Ktep. That cannot be ; the noise of thy oioes-bow 

Will ecate the herd, and bo my shoot is lost. 

Here stand we both, and aim we at the beat, 

ZBm. F/.lii. 1. 1. 

' I am glad,' said FolBtafT, when he saw that Ford's scheme 
for his discomfiture was not an unmixed success, aa regards 
its author, ' though you have ta'en a special stand to strike 
at me, that your arrow hath glanced.'^ 

A special stand,^ we now know, was a hiding-place con- 
structed in the thickest brake, commanding the laund across 
which the deer were expected to pass, and affording conceal- 
ment, ' in the ambosh ' of which the shooter might ' strike 
homa'' 

Why hast Uiou gcme so far. 
To be unbent when thou hast ta'en thy stand, 
The elected deer before theet Oymb. iii 1. 110. 

Thus aeked Imogen of Fisamo, when he failed to execute his 
deadly purpose. It was a question to be asked, for when 
the deer are driven by the stand, then comes the moment for 
action. 
First you most choose aright, in woodcraft as in love; 
When aa thine eye hath choee the dame, 
And stall'd the deer that thou shooldst strike, 
Let reason rule things worthy blame. 

The Paetionate Pitgrim, six. 

Unless this is done well, all will go ilL ' End thy Ul aim 

before thy shoot be ended,' pleads Lucrece with Tarquin, 

appealii^ but in vain, to the better instincts of woodcraft; 

He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 

To strike a poor unseascHiable doe. Luenee, 680. 

At the time of tiie justice's hunting, in the montfa of 
September, the skilled woodman, ' culling the principal of all 

■ Merry Wivt», v. 6. 347. 

* or. Iteimm/or if, it. 0. 10, whieh MTonn of wooderafl. 

' MtaturtfOT M. i. S. 41. 
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the deer,' would pick out a ' book, and of tiw season toa'* 
Later on in the rear, when bnoks were no longer seasonable 
venison, he wonid 'single out a dainty doe. And strike her 
htnne.' * He would stall as ' tat a deer ' as might be, and one 
'in blood' ;' no rascal, or worthless deer, a term of venery 
which has passed into common use as a word of reproach. 
In making this choice he must depend on his practised eye. 
You cannot judge by the antlers alone. As a role the better 
the head, the fatter the deer. But there are ezoeptions, and 
you cannot always judge of the deer by his antlers. Aa 
Tonchstone says, 

Horns t Even bo. Pooi men alone t No, no ; the noblest deer 
hath them as huge aa the rascal* As You L. iu. 3. 66. 

Bat in shootii^ or coursing, 'at a deare in tiie night,' no 
soch careful discnmination is possible, and, as Falstaff has it. 
When nightdogs tun all Borts of deer are chased. 

Marry Wivea, t. 6. 352. 

Boger Asoham^ oompares 'a father that dotb let loose his 
son to all experiences,' to ' a fond hooter that letteth slippe 
a whelpe to the hole herde. Twentie to me he shall fall 
vpon a raacall, and let go the faire game. They that hunt 
BO, be either ignorant personee, prenie stealers, or night 
walkers.' 

And the foremost deer, that leads the herd, may be a rascal 
after all, and ' worst in blood to run ' if it came to the pinch. 
For it is not the best of men, or of deer, that push themselres 
in front of their fellows. Thus said Menenios Agrippa to 
the self-asserting citizen, whom he called the great toe of the 
mutinous assembly : 

1 iftrrg fFita, iil. S. 189. * TO. Andr. a 1. 117. 

» 1 Me». IF. T. 4. 107. 

* ToDchitone'a intimkta knoirledM of woodctmtt U Ulnrtrktod by kB 
inoiduit of Uia deer-stklklne •sMon of 189S. A stag bauing twen^ pointa 
on his antlera wai ihot in Qlctuiaoioh ¥on»t bj Lord Burton, who sant to tk« 
^UUftdniinugof tbehead, wTida^ that thBdseriTa* ' In the woist ooodition 
1 h>Te evBT (ecD, and oovai«d with warbles.' He waa, in abort, a raacal, 
thonffh bearing boger honu than the nobliat deer that bad (alien to the rifla 
within liring memory (t. tmU, p. 68). 

■ - ■ ■ aiMtor, 1670. 
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Mm. For that, being one o' tiu loweet, bUMt, poorest, 
Of this most vise tebellion, thon go'at foremost ; 
Thou rasc&l, tbkt art worst in blood to ntn, 
Lead'st first to win Bome vantage. Coriol. i. 1. 161. 
Hence we letum that it needs a wary and practised eye to 
detect the rascality of the big-homed, selt-aaserting brute, 
who to win some vantage thrusts himself in front of tJie herd ; 
and herein consists the woodman's art. 

Having stalled his deer, the hunter, if he be indeed a 
woodman, will ' strike home,' and kill outright, for, as the 
Frincess of France tells the forester,' 

mercy goes to kill, 
And shootii^ well is then accounted iU. 
TboB wiU I save my credit in the shoot ; 
Not wounding, pity would not let me di^t. 

Love't L. L. iv. 1. 34. 
In shootang with the crosa-bow, it was do easy matter to 
kill outright, and the wonnded deet was a common incident 
of the chase, and topic of discourse. 

Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

Tlie hart nngalled play ; 
For some mnst watch, while some must sleep : 

So runs the world away. SamUt, iii. 2. 282. 

' I found her,' said Marcus Andronicns of poor Lerinia, — 
ghastliest object in that ghastly tragedy — to his brother Titus, 
who cannot refrain from a familiar pun, 

straying in the perk. 
Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer 
That hath received some unrecuring wound. 
Tit. It was my deer ; and he that wounded her 
Hath hurt me more than had he kill'd me dead. 

Tit. Andr. iii i. 88. 
To course the wounded deer, greyhounds were held in 
leash, close by the stands, 'swift as breathed stags, ay, 
fleeter than the roe.'* And in an enclosed park, most of the 
' The suae ides nadn-UM tli« eonelnding linw of Sonnet oxniz. 
Siooe I am nur aUiii, 
Kill m« ontright with loeka uti rid mj pain. 
■ T»m. <^ 3kr. Ind. S. 40. 
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BtrickeD deer were in this way picked up and saved from a 
liDgeiing death. 

The TenisoD thus obtained was aoooanted ill killed, a 
matter of some moment when it was intended as a present 
to bespeak good will, or ' bribe buck/ as it was oommonly 
called. ' Divide me like a bribe buck, each a haunch,' said 
FalstaGT to the merty wives ; ' I will keep my eides to myself, 
my shoulders for the fellow of this walk, and my homa I 
bequeath your huBbauds. Am I a woodman, bat Speak 
I like Heme the hunter ? ' • 

When last the justice sought a wife for Abraham Slender, 
and desired Master Page's consent to his marriage with 
sweet Anne Page, he sought to obtain his good will by 
sending him a bribe buck. 

Page. I am glad to see your worshipe well I thank yon for 
my venison, Muter Shallow. 

Shal. A^uterFage, I am glad to see you; much good do it your 
good heart ! I wished your venison better ; it was ill killed. 
Merrjf Wivet, I 1. 60. 

But in the deep teoesses ot the onenclosed forest the 
stricken deer, mortally wounded but not killed outright, 
' their round hauichea gored . . . with forked heads ' were 
doomed to a lingering death, sooh as that which moved the 
melonobdy Jaquee to moralise on the apeotaole ot tiie stricken 
hart in Arden, ' left aod abandoned of his velvet* friends.' 
' Ay,' quoth Jaques, 
' Sweep on, you fat and graasy citizens ; 
'TIS just the fashion : wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there t ' 

It was a piteous sight, the death of the strickea deer : 
Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawb along this wood ; 
To the which place a poor sequestei'd stag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Did coma to languish, and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 
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That their dischftrge did strotch his leathern coat 

Almost to bursting, and the big round tears 

Conned one another down his innocent noee 

In piteous chase ; and thus the halt; fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaquee, 

Stood on the eztramest verge of the awift brook, 

Augmenting it with tears. At You L. ii. 1. 31. 

It vill have occurred even to those less evilly diBpoaed 
(ban was Aaron the Moor, that the sport which we have 
described was one afibrding many opportunities ' for policy 
and Btratagem.' 

The justice's stratagem was to place Anne in Abraham 
Slender'a stand. There he was to press bis suit. If she 
demurred. Slender was to get over her scruples by carrying 
her oBf bodily with the aid of William Visor, who owed the 
justice a good turn, and had in readiness a stout horse to 
cany them to his house at Woncot, where Sir Topas waited 
to make them man and wife. 

William Silence was to be disposed of by placing him in a 
distant stand with Fetre and the lady Kattierine. It seemed 
clear to the wisdom of the justice that the honour of the 
poaititm assigned to him, aod the duty of entertaining the 
principal guests, would keep him out of harm's way for 
the day. For himself, he would best provide for the amuse- 
ment of the company by seeing to the drivii^ of the deer, 
leaving the shootmg of tbem to younger bands. 

Petre's stratagem was equally simpla "Do you and 
Mistress Anne taJce your stand in the same bush. Have a 
good horse in reat^ness. ' I have been with Sir Oliver 
Martext, the vicar of the next village,' ^ for I dared not to 
open the matter to Sir Topas. He loveth not Sir Topas, 
and is consumed with envy by reason of the portent and the 
church-ale. He will attend you at goodman Perkes's, 
There you may be made fast enoi^h or ere you be missed at 
the hunting. Good lord, 'twill be nu:e sport when you 
present yourselves to the company assembled at the qnarrr 
of the slanghtered deer. I warrant you this day's work, if 
it be an evil one for the bucks, will make two hearts right 



> .^t ruH £. iii. S. 43. 
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mertj. Ksy, Huter Silwace, I mean not yoa and Mistress 
Anne. That remaina for proof hereafter. Bat Master Sqaele 
will joy inwardly, and Master Slender will scarce refrain from 
rejoicing outwradly. This business of the justice's was never 
to their minds." 

"Bat in what manner will yon dispose of Abraham 
Slender f " asked Silence. " It is trae that bis heart is not 
in the matter. Bat he is boand to do the jastice's will in this, 
aa in other matters." 

" Let him be put in the stand with my wife," said Petre, 
"a hundred marks my Kate will keep him stiJl enough till 
all be over. She will discourse him so learnedly of bears, 
tell him such marvelloos tales of Sackeraon, and praise bia 
woodcraft so discreetly, that he will forget all about Miatress 
Anne, in his desire to display bis skill in shooting before 
a lady of each excellent diacenunent." 

To catiT oat this scheme, the aid of the forester was 
needed. It was by his directions that the company were to 
be conducted to me special stands assigned to them. This 
aid, howerer, m^t be bonght. In those days (I write of 
three handled yeoia ago) there could be found toreaters and 
keepers willing to accept gold at the hands of their masters' 
guests. ' Take this for teUiiig trae.' So saying, the Princess 
m Love't Labour's Lost rewanu the forester, who leads her to 
what he describes as ' a stand where you may make the fairest 
shoot.'* When Cloten would gain admittance to Imogen, he 
bethinks him thus : 

I know her wmnen are about her ; what 

If I do line one of theb handst Tis gold 

Which buys admittance ; oft it doth ; yes, and makes 

Diana's langeiB false themselves, yield up 

Hieir deer to the stand o' the stealer. 

Cymb. ii. 3. 71. 

I know not whether this thought was suggested by the 
venality of Master Shallow's forester. But it is certain that 
he was somehow induced to lend his aid. It was arranged 
that he shonld himself attend to the driving of the deer, 
leaving to aaaistants the placing of the company in their 
' Z«^« L. i. ir. 1. 18. 
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atands. llins it would be easy to persoade thejnstice ofter- 
wardB that these varlets nuBtook hu directionB, and he woold 
escape scot-free. 

And now that we know something of the sport, and of 
tiie plots and counter-plots to which it gave birth, let ub 
return to the nerer<to-be-foi^tten spot where each of us 
first made the acquaintance of the Gloucestershire justices — 
the court 'before Justice Shallow's house.'^ And when you 
once again stand in the old courtyard, be not surprised to 
find nncbanged the stage direction, 'Enter Shallow and 
Silence meeting.' They have so met at any time these fifty- 
five years, and have spoken the same words. They would do 
so still, were they yet aliva 

Shot. Come on, come on, come on, eii ; give me yout hand, eir, 
give me your hand, dr ; an early stirrer, by the rood ! And how 
doth my good cousin 8Uence t 

iSU. GoodmotiDW, good oonstn Shallow. « „. IV m.2 I 

There is no need for the justice to inquire after his god- 
daughter Ellen, or William, formerly of Oxford but now of 
Gray's Inn, for they are here to anawer for themselves, and 
by some strange coincidence Master Ferdinand Petre arrives 
in their company. The next arrivals who receive the efiusive 
greetings of the justice are Will Squele and bis daughter 
AnB& Shortly t^terwards the guests of the day. Master 
Petre and the lady Katberine, ride into the courtyard, 
followed by attendants holding in leash a brace of grey- 
hounds which had accompanied the justice's invitation, Tlua 
attention was customary where special honour was intended, 
and for some reason or other Petre was courted by the 
justice with singnlar observance. 

Third Sen. Please you, my lord, that honourable gentleman, 
Lord LuculloB, entreate your company to-moirow to hunt with him, 
and has sent yonr honour two brace of greyhounds. 

Tim. Ill hunt with him j and let them be received, 
S'ot without fair reward. Timon. of Ath. L 2. 193. 

Petre's enjoyment of the scene was due, no doubt, to the 

expectation of outwitting the justice and his nephew — for he 

> 2 Bm. ir. Ui. 3. 
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loved Dot your Shallows or your Slenders — and (in justica it 
ooght to be added) to the prospect of serving a friend, and 
rescuing Anne Squele from the fate to which her father was 
read; to consign her. 

" Good moming, Master Slender " said Petre, when he had 
escaped from the greetinga of the justice. 

" Give you good morrow, sir," said Slender. 

" By my word, Master Slender, you are indeed furnished 
as a banter. Mistresi Anne, have a care that he slay not a 
hart." 

" Ha, ha, ha, most excellent, i' faith," eaid the justice, " the 
word hart hath a double meaning. It signifietb the heart of 
man, or woman, tod, for the matter of that, as well as a 
warrantable male of the red deer. Very singular good; 
well said. Master Petre, well said." 

" Master Slender," said Anne, " is too good a woodman to 
bestow a thought on ought bat the deer when a solemn 
hunting is prodoimed." 

"But," said Petrc^ "Mistress Anne, what if yoa be his 
deer ? Ton know ^tis the burden of many an old song. 

For, O, love's bow 
Shoots buck and doe."' 

TroO. Mid Ont. iii. 1. 136. 

"In faith, UistreBs Anne says bat the truth, for when a 
solemn huntii^ is proclaimed " 

I know not what awkward avowal on Slender^s part was 
interrupted by the justice. 

" Ha, ha, ha. Master Petre, you can do it, you can do it. 
I commend you well, very good, i' faith !" 

Marvel not at the succcbb of Petre's poor and threadbare 
wit. He was a great man in those parts. Moreover, the 
jests had stood the test of time. They were familiar to tiie 
ear, requiring no efTort of the intellect to comprehend them, 
and so they were highly esteemed in Gloucestershire and 

' The male of the bllow deer it commonly otUed % buck, tha It 

__1 tba young • &WIL In th« abriot lugiuga of Tcnan ' ' 

'tbefintyawafawn, thawoond nuft priokat, the tl 

,. .. .1.. ir.i. __mj[|^|j^|_».i..*_.v_.J 

■ (Cto). 



and the young • ttn. In tha abriot lugiuga of Tcnary, the 
'tbafintyawa fawn, thavooond nua priokat, the third jubi > kibi, u» 
fiKirth year • mi«, the fifth jaai ■ back of the fint haad, the riitb year a great 
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elsewhere, and I have no doubt from their frequent reoarrence 
that they ware an onfuling source of merriment in the play- 
house. 

It was not without des^ that Fetre entertained the 
company with these and sucSi-like jokee, for an opportunity 
was thus afforded to the lady Katberine of drawing Anne 
aside, and inatructing her aa to the part which she was to 
play in the drama of the day. 

"'Go, one of you, find out the forester,'"' said the justice 
at length to the tenants and retaLners who crowded the 
courtyard, some holding greyhounds in leaeb, some supplied 
with cross-bows* for the use of the shooters, while others 
were ready to act as drivers of the deer, in aocordanoe with 
the custom of the manor. The forester having been found 
made his report to the justice as to the whereabonts of the 
various herds of deer, and suggested that while the company 
were being conducted by his assistants to their special stands, 
he should vritb the justice superintend the work of the 
drivers. 

Think not that I have imported into the sport of our 
ancestors a modem term of art. The drivers are an in- 
stitution as old as the famous hunting with ' bomen ' and 
' gieahondeB ' proclaimed on the hills of Cheviot, and cele- 
brated in the ballad of which Sir Philip Sidney vrrote, *I 
never heard the old song of Peroie and Douglas that I found 
not my heart moved more than with a tmmpet.' 

> Mid*. N. Dr. lY. 1. lOS. 

* At the tfms of our dtariat, the orosa-bow had snperoeded the lone bow 
u ut ioBtrmaeat of traodcrart, to the gresA lorrow of sportamen of the old 
•cbool, OS well aa of those who were coocerned for the aucient defences of tbo 
tealm. 'Verily, I auppoee,' write* Sir ThoraiM Eljot (TA* Oouaiuir, 1681), 
' that before cnwM bowei and hand guones were brought iuUi tbia realme by the 
■leighte of out enemies, to thentent to destroye the noble defence of archer7, 
continned nse of abotynge in the longs bowe made the feate to perfecte and 
•zacte tunongo engliashe men, tbst they then as aurelj and soone killed anche 
game whfohe they lilted to have as they now can do with the croeae bowe oi 
gnnne, and iiior« expeditely and with the laaae labour tbey dyd it.' The 
PTMnible of an Aot passed ' (or avoidynn shotins in crosbowea' atates that the 
'king'a oabjecta daily dalit« them ulfes in ahoting of croeboweB, wherelnr 
■hotang in long bovu ia the lease naad ' (8 Stit. nil. c. 13 ; 83 Sm. VIIl. 
a 0). SeeUr.BaUlie-Qrohman'aTalaable note (l^jras(«r(!^0a>n«), entitled 
'Arm* i^tKt Chat*,' and alto ' Thi Cntt-lmB,' by Sir Balph Payne Qallwey 
(LoDgmaiia^ I90S), 
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The dTTTBis thorowe the woodea went, 

Foi to reaae the dear ; 
BomsQ )»okarte appoae the bent 
With Uiar btowd ana clears ; 
Then the wyld thoiove the woodee went, 

On every syde shear, 
Greohondea ttiorowe the gtevea gleut, 
For to kyll thear dear. 
And BO the drive b^;an, and before it ended many a fat 
and Beasonable buck bit the dost. Some were killed out- 
right as they fled past the marksmeD ; others woooded 
oiily hj the arrow, were coursed and pulled down by grey- 
hoonda. 

At length the moit was sounded, and the day's bunting 
was at an end. The company then left their stands, ana 
aaaembled at the quarry, where the slaughtered deer were 
exposed to view. 

The word 'quarry ' has, in its time, borne several meanti^ 
It was derived, like most terms of venery, from Korman 
French. We have already met with the word as signifying 
the reward given to hoonds. It was also used to signify the 
place whither the slaughtered deer were brought when the 
chase was over, for the purp(»e of being viewed and broken 
npi When the hunting on the Cheviot hills was over, and 
a hundred fat deer lay dead. 

The blewe a mort uppone the bent, 

The Bemblyd on sydes shear, 
To the quarry then the Persi went 
To se the brytUynge off the deare. 

' Tbe word ' qoany,' aignifyiDg the rewud of tlte boaoda it the death 
of a be»8t of Yenerj {««<«, p. 6*), ia > tonn of woodcnft, so different 
In meanuig u to mcKeit a diSereat origin. It ii the French Mtrdi 
derived from qiiir, the ikiii of the deer on vhioh the reirard ma given to the 
honndi. * Et il eerm mange nir le quir. Et par ceo eat il apelw qayiT«yB ' 
(rwid). It ia not eaaj to trace the coanoctiDn between the rewud so glmi 
to the hounds and the place to which the aUughtered gtme were bronght, a 
aense in which the word ia used in The Maiter nf Game : ' And all the irbila 
that the hnntjng laiteth ahall cu-ti) go about fro place to place to biyng the 
d««r to the qnyrre and ther lay it on a rewe all the hede* oo way and 
•nery dere* fete to other bak.' A pomhle derivation of the wimi, a*«d id 
li oorW ; the eqnare in woich the^ 
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Or, u the ballad moderniaed by a contemporary of the diariat 
"** *•*> Lord Perey to the quarry went 

To view the olaughtered deere. 

The word was also applied to a heap of slaugbtered game, 

anch as was collected in the quarry. 'Thia quarry cries on 

havoc,' aaid Fortinbrss, viewing the dead bodies of Eanklet, 

Laertes, and the Eing.^ ' I'd make a quarry/ said Coriolanus, 

With thonsaods of theae qnarter'd slavea aa high 

Aa I could pick my lance, Cariol. i. 1. 202. 

And finally, about the time of the diariat, it came to hear 
yet another meaning, in which it is commonly used by 
modem dealers in antique phraseology — that is to say, 
living game as an object of chase. 

It was, however, in a different sense that the jusUce naed 
the word when he invited the company to assemble at the 
quarry, and to partake in the ceremonies which marked the 
uose of a solemn hunting. 

It fell to Master Fetre, aa the guest of highest degree, to 
decide who was first woodman. He had no difficulty in 
awarding the palm to Abraham Slender. Tried by all the 
tests of woodcraft, he was clearly first. He had culled the 
principal of all the deer driven past his stand, and had killed 
his quarry outright, not one needing to be pulled down by 
greyhounds. He is, in short, one who ' handles his bow like ' 
a woodman, not like ' a crowkeeper.' ' 

The company were bo merry that the absence of William 
Silence and Anne Sqnele was not observed, and to this 
merriment Fetre contributed of set purpose. The part that 
he then played was afterwards assigned to another humoriat 
of a different type. 

Pei. [Jagiie»\ Let's pT«eeDt him to the [justice] like a Roman 
conqueror; aoa it would do well to set the deer's noma upon hb 
head, for a branch of victory. Have you no song, foreeter, for this 
purpose T 

For. Tea, air. 

Pet. [Jagua]. Sing it ; 'tis no matter how it be in tune, so it 
make noise enough. 

1 SamUt, J. 2. S7G. * K. Ltor, it. 0. 87. 
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SONG. 

For. What shall he have that killed the deert 
His leather skin and home to weai. 
Then sing him home ; 

[7^ ntt BhaU bear iki$ burdm. 
Take thoii no ecom to wear the hom ; 
It waa a crest ere thon wast bom' : 

Thy father's father wore it, 
And thy father bore it : 
The hom, the hom, the lusty hom 
Is not a thing to laogh to acom.* 

At Toti L. 17. 2. 3. 

" ' Bid my cousid Ferdinand come hither,' "> cried Pe^ 
as the merriment Bobsided ; " it appertaineth to my office to 
declare who hath proved worst woodman, as weU aa beat. 
Come, Master Fenliuand, you have liberty to speak for 
yourself, only I pray yon, let it be in the vulgar tongae, bo 
that you be ooderstanded of the company. What deer hath 
fallen to your arrow this day ? " 

"This deareet dear," said Master Ferdinand, taking Ellen 
Silence l^ the hand, and leading her to where her father 
stood between Justice Shallow and Petra " Were there ten 
thousand royal harts in yonder quany, they would be as 
nothing in comparison with the queenly heart that bath 
fallen to me this day." 

" Well said, indeed," said Shallow, " well said, indeed. 
Eobert Shallow commends you. Tis well, i' faith, that the 
words hart and deer have a double meaning, else many an 
ancient and merry jest had been loeL But, Master Ferdi- 

' I know no rarer proof of the gtnninfliiaai of the diary and the ooitMt- 
nm of the theory propounded in thete psgei in regard to Its origin, than 
the wearitome iteration therein of poor j«at« abont b»rta, d«er, and hoTDt. 
tat yoQ may find in Shakeepeara a play on the words ' deer ' and ■ hart ' re- 
peated aome doian times, while jeeta and allDaioiu on the rabjeot of liom^ 
■neh aa thaw in whioh Petfe Indnleed, oocar nearly thrloe as oftea. ' I 
n whether there eilaU a parallel instance of a phraae, that like U ' 
nniveraal in all langnageL and yet for miich no one haa d_ 
jilaoiible origin' (Oolmiage, LettttrtM on Shakaptan.) On 

* Tmm. i^S^ntB, n. 1. 1S4. 



of " honu" ia nniveraal in all langnageL and yet for miich no one haa die- 
ceTered even a nlaoiible origin ' (Oolmiage, Lettttrti on Shaketptan.) On 
i mbject lee Hem* of Himour, bj J. T. Elworthj (Hnmy, 
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nand, yon have ohosoD well I' faith joa have ohoaen veil, 
and, cousin Silence, by yea and nay, yon may no more call 
' yonr fairest danghter and mine ... & black onael,' as yoQ 
have nsed this many a day past, as often as we might meet" 

"Silence gives consent," said Fetare, waving his hand in 
the direction of the worthy jostice, Ellen's father, who 
seemed deprived of all power of speech by the suddenness of 
the event — things were not expected to occnr suddenly in 
Oloncestershixe — ^"well, cousin Ferdinand, if thou hast failed 
to win the borne as best woodman, be of good cheer, thy 
forehead may be furnished yet." 

While these scenes were beii^ enacted, two figores, having 
dismounted from horseback, emerged from the shadow of 
the wood, and, crossing the lannd where the quarry had 
been formed, approached the group of merrymakers. These 
were William Silence and l£atreie Anne Silence^ formerly 
Sqnele, bis wedded wife. 

And here, at the supreme moment of hia life, the pen of 
the diarist, ready enough in chronicling trifles, seems to 
falter and to fail him. Bot we are not without a better 
and more enduring record of what was said and doo& For, 
many years afterwards, the scene beside the quarry, and 
the stoiy of sweet Anne's discomfiture of Justice Shallow, 
of Abraham Slender, and of her selfish father, reourred to the 
memory of one who never troubled himself to construct a 
plot when he could find one ready to bis hand. He had 
been commanded by his Queen to write a play wherein 
FalstafT should be presented as a lover, for the delectation 
of the Court. The surroundings must needs be English. 
It were idle then to turn to Italian novel, and the incident 
was scarcely worthy of the dignity of a history. In these 
straits he bethought bim of the fortunes of an old Glon- 
ceetershire acquaintance. So pleased was he with the notion, 
that he brought the whole company from Gloucestershire to 
Windsor for the occasion, and gave the world one comedy, 
and only one, the scene of which is laid in England. 

Thus it comes to pass that the aUtrj of the taking of the 
deer concludee in words worthier of me oceasion than some 
meagre notes hastily written on the last page of Tbi Duay 

0» ItfABTKB WmjAM SiLMCl. 
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StpiritlPagal My heart mi^TU m«, hen cmimb WUluun 
Silenoe [FentoiiJ. How now, Haitett 

Atme. Foidon, good father I . . . 

Squele, Now, mistresi, how chance yon went not with Maatei 
Slender) . . . 

William [Ftnton}. Yon do amaze her ; hear Uie trath of ik 
You would nare married her most ahamefully , 
Where there was no proportion held in love. 
The tmth ia, she and I, long aince contracted, 
Are now so eoie that nothing can dissolve us. 
The offence ia holy that she hath committed; 
And this deceit loaea the name of craft, 
Of diaobedience, or undateoua title. 
Since therein she doth evibte and abon 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 
Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 

Psfrs fford]. Stand not amaied; here is no remedy; 
In loT« the heavens thfimaelres do guide the state; 
Honey bnya lands, and wires are add by fate. , . . 

Squth. Wdl, what remedy! [William], heaven give thee joj t 
What cannot be eschew'd must b« embraced. . . . 
Heaven give yon many, many merry days I 

Merry Wive*, v. S. 326. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE HOBSB IN SHAKESPHARB 

Nar> tha mui bath no wit that cuinot, tram tht rising of ths Urk to the 
lodging of the luub, tuj dneired praise on my palfrey. It u a thems u 
flaent m the aea ; tnrna the land into eloquaaf tongnet, k&d mj horae 
ii argoment for them all. Xiitg Smry V. 

' Tis now fifty and four yearea since these vorda were writ, 
and tea yeares since my deaie wife reoeined at the bands of 
Captaine Anthonj Petre (then of the hooBeholde of the Lord 
Deputy^ by way of remembraimce from hia mother the 
ladye Katherine — now well stricken in yearea, bat of great 
repute for zele in good workee and aolmsdedea — that Boke 
in which are written many things whereof we may say with 
Tully aentetuUm obUettmt, pemoctarU nobiaeum,pertgr%nantur, 
rasUcantw. And as I think over those neuer-fot^tten 
tymes, I call to minde the commandement of olde; Aospi> 
bUiiaiem nolite oblivixi, per hane enim latueruni quidam 
angelii koepitio ree^tis. 'Tis passing strange how little 
I can remember of our discourse in those dayes, and that 
little appertaynetb rather to horse, hawke and bound than 
to weightier matters. And indede as a solace for my 
declining years, now (as I may saye) in the sear and yellow 
leaf, I have bethought me to collect what he hath written, 
and what I can call to minde that he did saye, in r^^ard to 
those sports and pastimes wherein we delighted, and in 
the which he excelled all others of his yearee with whom I 
have ever chaunced to mete. Of this my design I haue 
hitherto accomplished naught beyond noting in the mar- 
gents certaine pass^ee relating to the Horae, and the conceipt 
of a fourfold diuiaion, somewhat after the fashion of Maiater 
Thomas BInndeuill, hia boke on horsenuinsbippe,^ which I 
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tiAve followed, bat after the manner of a disoiple rather than 
of a elaaa 

' In the first part I would declare conoeming the ohoocdns 
of Horses, and the order of their breeding ; in the second cS 
how to diet and to breake the Great Horse, and therein of 
his nature and disposition, and how to make him a horse 
of sernice. Thirdlie, I would discourse of the whole arte of 
ridii^ the Great Horse, and fourthlie (and lastlj) to what 
diseases Horses be subject, together with the names of such 
diseases, and the kindlie and proper termes meet to be used 
in discoursing concerning the Horse and his furniture. Suche 
is my designe, in the accomplishment of which I meane to 

Dam res et etas et soiorum 
FUb trium patiuntui atn.' 



Whether it was due to advancing years, to the troubles 
which burst on the land of his adoption in the following jear 
(1641), or to the arrest of the feU sei^eant death, I know not ; 
but these are the last words written by the hand of tbe diarist 
of which I have any knowledge. 

When I read this postscript my first thought was to rescue 
from the mbbish of Sir William's tower that priceless volume, 
noted by the diarisfs hand, the existence of which was, to 
my mind, conclusively proved. I admit that his words are 
ambiguous. I confess that a friend of great literary attain- 
ments, to whom I showed the diary and the postscript, 
regarded the writer as simply one of a nnmerous class of 
adventurers invited to setUe in Ireland in 1686 after the 
forfeitures In Munater, many of whom came from the south- 
western oounties of England. As to the postscript, he 
cot^ectures that it may refer to a coUeotion of the works of 

fiirt Mrt whanof ii daoluad the order of breeding of Honai. In the Noend 
how to bre*ke tbem uid to make them Hone* of *enifc& Coutelning the 
whole Art <4 Biding, Utelie set forth and now Dewlie ooireoted, and amended 
of manietaiiltBeaaapMl in the first printing aa well touching the Bite aeother- 
wiae. Thiidlie, bow to diet thsm, ai well when thsy reat as when thej traaall 
1^ the way. FoniUilie, to what diseaaee the; be nibject, together with the 
aanw of meh rllnnniin. the aigiiea how to knowe them, and finallia how t« 
onie the ma*. London, 16Hi 1680. 
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Gemae Markham (who served in Ireland ander Essex, with 
hia brothers FranoiB and Gk>dfre7, and may thus have been 
known to the diarist), boond together, as was not uncommon, 
and comprising not only bis IHscourse of Horsemanshifpe 
(1593), Cavalarice (1607), and Maister-Peece of Farriery 
(1615), but his Oowniry CoTUeTitments (1611) and the Engli^ 
Hous-wif, compairing iht inward and outward vertues which 
ought to be in a compleat woman (1615), by the last of which 
the volume was specially recommended to the wife of the 
diarist He r^aids an allusion to Kijig Lear, more than 
thirty years after the publication of the play, as in no way 
significant ; adding that by quoting its author as he would 
quote a classic, the diarist rather negatives the notion that 
he was an acquaintance. I mention this opinion, not that it 
is entitled to serious consideration, but as an illustration of 
the truth that high literary attainments do not necessarily 
confer that power of dealing with circumstantial evidence l^ 
which alone such questions can be solved as the authorship 
of the letters of Junius, the personality of the man in the 
iron mask, the relations of Swift to Stella, the origin of the 
round towers of Ireland, and, I would humbly add, Uie identi- 
fication with William Shakespeare of the nameless stranger 
who three hnudred years ago was a partaker of the sports 
and pastimes of Qloucestershire gentlemen. 

I give in his own words the answer of the owner of Sir 
William's tower to my earnest letter of inquiry : — 

There used to be a lot of rubbishy old books in Sir Willism's 
tower. The covers made capital gon-wada. Don't you remember 
cutting them up yourself ages ago, with the machine we used to 
work in the old muszle-loading times 1 The leaves must have been 
tued by the housemaids for lighting fires, for I cannot now find 
even the Continuation of Bapin. I am ceitaio that an old Shake- 
speare was burned, because I remember our getting into a scrape 
about it. My mother said it was a shame, when she eaw the leaves 
in the grate. We told her it was no ham, for it was all marked 
and scribbled over, besides being badly printed and rottenly spelt, 
and my father Baid it was no great matter, as there was a newer one 
much better bound in the library. If this ia any use to you, yon 
can have it. But there is a smaller one that would easily go by 
book poat, by a Mr. Bowdler ; you could return it when you have 
done with the old rubbish I left you. 
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I spare the reader all expression of 1117 sorrow and 
remorse, and in lien of vain words, I present to him the 
result of an endeavour to repair the ravages of mj thought- 
less youth, and to reconstruct the work which perilled 
with Sir William's (olio of 1623. And I bid him to remem- 
ber that the diarist's notes would have recorded actual facta, 
and to reflect how much fine writing and ecstatic tranaeen- 
dentaliam must have been lost to the world if learned com- 
mentators had been subject to the like restriction. 

And so I proceed, adopting the foarfold division of the 
diarist. 

I 



Ab soon as the adventurer from Stratford couid afford it 

with prudence, fbut no sooner, I am certain) he thus resolved ; 

in the words of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 

I will mount myself 

Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 

Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. 

Perielet, a. 1. 163. 
But that which was a joy to the gazer was mortification to 
the less fortunate fellows of the owner of the courser,* and 
when he followed it up by the acquisition of landed property 
and armorial bearings, one of them could restrain himseu 
no longer, and so he put into the mouth of a cavilling scholar 
these words : 

England affords those glorious vagabonds 

That carried earat theii fardels on their backes 

Coniseis to ride on through the gazing streetea, 

Looping it in tbeii glaring satten sntes, 

And Pages to attend their maisteTshipa, 

With mouthing words that better wits have framed 

They purchase lands, and now Esquiera are made,* 

' Aocording to Dr. HoTrej'a Iftiii Bngtith IHeti^tiary, itwH oet until tha 
•evmiteaiith MUtary that the word ' coaraar' coDTeyed itay Migg««tioii oon- 
Dsoted with the Taoaoonns. OrigiDsllj applied to the great hone, it had in 
Shakaapeare'a tine become a teim or general appUcatton, teldom, bomvar, 
naad, except in poetrj. 

■ TAi Sttitnufiim Ftrnattiu, acted in 1602. 
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The last couplet is supposed to point the reference un- 
miatakabl)' bo Shakespeare, to whoae father a grant of 
arms was made (probably at the instance of the poet) in 
1696, and who bought a house and land at Stratford in the 
following year. To my mind, the courser is no less si^ges- 
tiva I believe that its advent preceded by many years the 
acquisition of either land or armorial bearings, and a sly bit 
at the envy of bis fellows may have been intended when in 
touching up Greene's True Contention he made Jack Cade 
thus addrees the Lord Say : 

Thou dost ride in a foot-clotb, dost thou not I 

Say. What of thatt 

Oide. Many, thou oughteat not to let thy horae wear a cloak, 
when honeeter men than uiou go in their hoee and doublete. 

2 Hen. VI. iv. 7. 51. 

However this may be, to buy this courser he must needs 
go to Smithfield. This great London mart bad not the best 
of characters. ' Where's Bardotph 1 ' asked Falstaff. 

Page. He's gone into Smithfield to buy youi worship a horse. 

FcA. I bought him in Paul's, and hell buy me a horse in 
Smithfield ; an I could get me but a wife in the stews, I were 
manned, horsed, and wived.' 3 Hen. IV. i. 3. SS. 

These words record a personal experience in horse-dealing, 
the key to which — as to most of Shakespeare's allusions to 



I nurt for hon«s fram ths reisD tA Henn IL I^tei on, 
FroiMBrt t«U« ni tbat W>t Tyler, Jtck Straw, aud John B»ll ' uMmbled their 
omupanjr to wmiiiiuie togsthw in a place called Smithfield, where •* ery Fridaj 
there ii a market o( horaea ' (Cknmtcltf , Lord Bemera' tranilatioD). Here 
waa hdd the oelebratad fair, the hamoon of which are drawn to the life by 
Ben Jonaon in hii Barikolammi Fair, the comedy whloh won for him the title 
'Ton are in Smithfield,'^ aaji Waape b 



•rtbiial 



ia a horse oonner, or jobber, a oIm* which ranked lower in pnbl 



latioD than the hotee-maeter, who either bred the hoiaet h 
banght them aa jouub, unbroken colte (Fitxherbert, Bokt of ffuibandrit}, 
FituierlxTt, one of the Jiutice* of the Oourt of Oommon Pleaa («mjier« 
Hen. Vlll. , proolums himaelf a hDree-maater. Bolton (AnalMit ^ Jltlan' 
«Aa^) bean taatiinon j to the evil repnte of Smithfield, and it waa a common 
njingthat 'a manmnat not make ehojoe of three thinga in three places : of 
a wife in Weatminafre; ofaaarvantin Paoliai of ahMaeiu Smithfield; last 
beohnaeaqDaaDe,akiiaTe, ore jade.' 
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bones and sport — may be found wbere least 70a would 
expect it ; in this instance in a Boman plaj. 

Wben Octavius Cteear waa taking leave of bis sister 
Octavia, wedded to Mark Antony, the aspect of his counte- 
nance was noted by two lookers-on : by his friend Agrippa, 
and by Domitios Enobarbus wbo followed the fortunes of 
his rival Antony. Tbey apoke as follows : 

Etto. {atide to Agr.) Will Cnut weep! 

Agr. {aside to Eno.) He hoe a cload in's face. 

JBno. (tmde to Agr.) He were the worse for that, wen he a 

horse; 
go is he, being a inan. Ant. and Cleo. iiL 2. 51. 

Enobarbus' grim jeet would have prospered better in the ear 
of a Smitbfield horse-coarser than it has fared with some of 
the critics. Mr. Qraut White explains it as ' an allosion to 
the dislike which horse fanciers have to white marks or 
other discolorations in the face of that animaL' The horse- 
courser could have told him that the words meant the exact 
opposite. Tbe horse with a cloud in bis face was one with 
no white star. Fitzberbert, in bis Soke of Bvsbandrie, com- 
monds tbe white star. ' It is an excellent good marke also 
for a horse to bare a white star in bis forehead. The horse 
that hath no white at all upon him is forions, dc^ged, full of 
miscbiefe and misfortune.'^ Thus Qervase Markbam; bat 
in the common language of tiie stable, such a horse was said 
to have a cloud in bis face. £quiua ndmla (tU vulgo dicitur) 
in /acie, cajua vultvs tristis est et melancholicus, jure niu- 
peratwr, says the learned Sadleirui in bis work. Be proenan- 
dis etc. equis (1587).* 

But SmitbGeld taught the lesson fronti taiUa fidea. The 
horse carefully chosen for bis fair white brow developed 
in time the fateful cloud. For tbe Smitbfield horse-courser 
had skill to make a false star in tbe forehead, and the old 

> Cavalariet, G. Uirkhani. 

' From SwUer'i worfa tii valoa dieiiur, the eipremion ' clood in the Imee ' 
noniB to hftTs been in gBDerml uw. Than who had sot ShakM^eara'a 
iutim«t« knowledga of the luigiuige of th« it&ble probablj osad it without 
ui; clear idea of its meaniiig, u Barton may have done when ha wrote 
' eTCTj loner admire* hit miitnei, though ihe be very defonned of hcnetle — 
thin leant ehittj Sue, hMie olood* in her lace ' idntilomy «f JMntcAo^). 
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masters of farrierj did not scrapie to tell bim how the trick 
might be done, so as to deceive the nnwary — for they taught 
also how to difltingmBb the artificial from the cataral white. 
And so the porchaaer, notwithBtandiDg all his care, might 
find himself the owner of such a steed as Emily bestowed 
on Arcite : ^ black one, owing 

Not a hair-worth of white,' which botob will uy 
Weakens his price, and many will not buy 
His goodness with this note ; which superstition 
Finds here allowance.* 

It may hare been for good cause that the superstition of 
the clouded face found allowance with the author of these 
lines and of Antony and Cleopc^a, for the story of the 
showy black courser with the ill-omened face was perhaps 
a personal reminiscence of what happened to the writer 
in very deed, but fortunately with a less tragical resolt as 
regards the rider. As Arcite, mounted on his horse, was 
Trotting the stonea of Athens, which the calkins 
Did rather tell than trample ; for the horse 
Would make his length a mile, if t pleas'd his rider 
To put pride in him ; as he thus went counting 
The flinty pavement, dancing as 'twere to the music 
His own hoofs made, 

a sadden spark flew forth, with this result : 
The hot hoiee, hot as fire. 
Took toy at this, and fell to what disorder 
His power could give his will, bounds, cornea on end, 
Foq^ts school-doing, being theiein tiain'd 
And of kind manage ; pig-like he whines 
At the sbatp rowel which he frets at rather 

' 'k 00*1 bl*ck without uij whita' ia, aooording to HuUiam [MaiittT- 
petet), 'ft cholniok hoiM' partaking 'more of the fire than ot the other 
•lanieuta.' Homer bad Ktiuid Tiews in regard to th* forehead, for at the 
ftinenl games in honour of Patrocliu, the hoi»t noted bj Idomeneoi 



^ Tko IfabU Stntmen, T. 4. ED. Ai to Shakoapeare'i . 
•hip of thit plav, leeNote, Critital Sig»ifioanetiff Shalu^iitm't Alhiii«»i tt 
PitldSporU. 
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Than any jot obsjBj neka all fool means 

Of boistetom and rough jadet;, to disseat 

Hie loid that kept it lioavel; : when nought serr'd, 

When neither curb would crack, girth Inreak, nor differing 

plungea 
Dioroot hu ridei whence he grew, but that 
He kept him 'tween his legs, on bis hind boob 
On end he stands, 

That Aicite's legs, being higher than his head, 
Seem'd with s^nge ait to hang ; hia victor'a wreath 
Even tiien fell off his head ; and prsaently 
Backward the jade comes o'er, and his f uU poise 
Becomes the rider's load. 

' Foriotia, dogged, full of misohiefe aod misforttuie,' in &e 
wotds of GerYBjra Mftrkham, was this ill-starred steed ; aod 
tbongb ' proper palfreys black as jet,' ' might please the eye 
in the saUet days when the showy block courser was bought, 
and when Titua Andronieua was thought wortii adapting, we 
can trace, along with the development of the m^bty genius 
of Shakespeare, the growth of a sounder judgment in the 
matter of horseflesh. Later on, roao Bu-bary, and the 
Dauphin's prince of palfreys, are more to his mind ; proving 
him to be of the same opinion with Master Blundenll, who 
tells us that ' a fair rone ' is among all kinds ' most commend- 
able, most temperat, strongest aod of gentlest nature.' Of 
this roan we shall bear more anon, for it also is & personal 
reminiscence. 

But there is more to be looked to, if yon would choose 
your horse aright, than bis white marks, his colour, or even 
than that ' ostrich featber,' of which Blundevill says that the 
horse that hath it ' either on his forehead, or on both sides of 
bis maine, or on the one side, or else behind on bis bnttockes, 
or in anie place where be himself cannot see it, can never be 
an euill horse.' For, he wisely adds, ' though the horse be 
neuer so well coloui>ed and marked, yet is he little worth 
unlesse his shape be accordinglie.' And I am certain that 
the author of Vetmt and Adamt, though he may have bad 
reason to rail at Smithfield in the matter of the clouded face, 
made no mistake in regard to shape, provided he carried in 
■ Tit. Andr. t. 3. 60. 
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bu eye the pointB whicli he had noted in Adouifi'B trampling 

cODiser: 

80 did this hoise excel b common one 

In shape, in connge, oolont, pace, and bone. 

Bonnd-hoof d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Bn»d breast, full eye, smalt head and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 
Thm mane, thick tail, brood buttock, tender hide : 
Look, what a horse should hare he did not lack. 

Ken. ami Ad. 293. 

This is a picture of the perfect English horse, drawn with 
pen and ink, as 

when a painter would surpass the life. 
In limning out a well-pioportioned steed.' 

Ibid. 289. 

In the horse of to-day these qualities, inherited from his 
uaUve-bom ancestors, would he deemed underbred. 
For in the year of Shakespeare's death (1616) there 

' ProfHSOr Dowdsn takl in nmjA to th 
pSTBgnph from »n Bdverttiemgat of ft hoiM ■■ 
Art). And in troth it i» aovedy more poetiael tban Blmtderill's ostalogac 
of fmiati in hii ohkptet autitlsd. What inapt a good Aofm ouglU ts Aotw, from 
whuh I give the follD<iriiig Mtraot, in his own vonis, bat in the order of the 
deeoriptioQ of F«iuu and Ad«nit : ' Round hoofe ; pestenn short ; bia joints 
groat with long ftewtor looki behind whioh is ■ ligna of force ; his breut 
urge and ronud ; hii ^ea great ; fail iawea ilender and leaoa ; hit noatri]! so 
open and paSed up a« jm maf aee the read within, apt to receiue aire ; his 
neoke bending io tna midet ; bia earei imoll or rather (harp ; his leg» ttraight 
and broad ; hi* maine ehonld be thin and lone ; hii taile full of hairei ; and 
his rainpe round. ' Wt« the line of Fmut andAdoiti* ending ■ fnll eje, tmall 
head, and nosttil wide' rin^g in the ean of Miohael Barrett, when among 
the qualities of the perfect Sngliah mare he inolnded * a small head, (tall «jt, 
wtdeDOSttilC iTh* yimyardiifSontmiiHAip,ltlB). Ben Jonson obvionsl j 
parodies this pasMge in AirAofMRaw Air, when ne makes Kuooksm the 
horse-oonrsernMaktbUf of Un. Littlewit, 'DoatthoDbear.'Whit? la'tnot 
pity m; delioate dark ehestaiDt hare, with the fine lean head, lai^ forehead, 



faaok, deep lide^ ehort Bllets, and &I1 flank* ; with a roand bell j, a pinmp 
bnttook, large thighs, knit kneee, atrait legs, ehort paetOTne, smooth hoofs 
and short hede, uioiild lead a dnll honeat woman's life, that might lire the 
life of a Udf I ' But rare Ben was jost then in a mooking mood, and he had 
his fling at Tkt Trmpitt, Tkt tFinttr'i Talt, and TUtu Atidrmicia in the 
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occurred an event of aignal importance in the histoiy of the 
horse; a hiatory, by we way, in antiquity b^garing the 
puny records of human life on this planet, and atretchii^ 
back to palaeozoic ages, when Hipparion roamed the plains 
with, ae yet, no thought of cooBolidating the several divisionB 
of his foot into a hoof, to the manifest advantage of horse, 
groom, and farrier. In that year there was imported into 
England the first of those Arabian horses from whom the 
modem thoroughbred traces his descent. In earher times a 
cross between an eastern horse — nsaally a Barb — and an 
English mare was not uncommon. It was an idea familiar 
to the mind of lago.' The stock thus produced was of high 
repute.* But it was not until the middle of the serenteenth 
century that a systematic attempt was made to produce a 
sub-species of a distinct and permanent character by judi- 
cious crossing of the best native with the best AJ^bian 
strains. This was the origin of the thoroughbred, happily 
combining the highest qualities of the two unmixed races 
from which it sprang, and in its beat form unrivalled 
throughout the world for speed, courage, and beauty.* 

In Tudor times neither the race-horse, the carri^e-horse, 
the cart-horse, the hack nor the hunter, as we now under- 
stand the terms, were in existence. There were in use horses 
of various kinds, home-bred or imported, more or less suited 
to the several purposes for which they were employed. 
There were 'the Turke, the Barbarian, the Sardinian, the 
Napolitan, the Jennet of Spaine, the Hungarian, the h^h 
Almaine, the Friezeland horse, the Flanders horse, and vte 
Irish hobbie.' The last-mentioned had not attained the 
quality and reputation of his descendants ; but still he was 
'a prettie fine horse, having a good head and a bodie in- 
diSereotlie well proportion^, saving that manie of them be 
slender and pin-buttocked, they be tender mouthed, nimble, 
light, pleasant, and apt to be taught, and for the most part 
they be amblers, and therefore verie meete for the saddle 

■ Otlullo, i. 1. 112. ■ Blandgrill. 

' An important work, mtitled The Origin and hfiutna of Ou TkorowiK- 
brtd Harm (ISOG), baa been recentl; publiBbed b* the wcU-known sehour, 
Frofanor WiUUm Eidgewaj, ■ dutinguiahecl graduats of the DniTBTaitj of 
Dnblia, who ia ProfBaaor of ArohBologj in the Univtinitj of Cambridge. 
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and to travell by the way,' They were, howaver, ' aomewhat 
skittiBh and fearf ull, partlie perhaps by nature, aad partlia 
for lacke of good breakinf; at the first'^ 

Of tbeee breeds the diarist would, I think, have selected 
two only for special notice, the Engli^ horse and the Baib. 
The Stratford yonth who limned out the shapes of the hand- 
some home-bred courser came, in later years, to know and to 
celebrate the rare qualities of the eastern horse. If in the 
former task hia verse is somewhat prosaic, this would seem 
to be the result of sympathy with its subject-matter ; for his 
l^nwe becomes instinct with the poetry of motion when 
maplred, like the Daaphin of France, by the exquisite paces 
of the ' wonder of nature.' 

Datt, I will not change my horae with any that treada but on 
four pastems. Qa ba 1 He bounds from the eartii as if hla en- 
trails were hairs ; le cheval yolant, the Fegasua, chez lea narinea 
da feu I When I beatride >iini , I aoar, I am a hawk : he trota the 
air : the earth ainga when he touches it : the baaest horn of his 
hoof ia moie moBical than the pipe of Henuea. 

Orl. He's of the colour of the nutmeg. 

Dau. And of tiie heat of the ginger. It iaa beaat foi Peraeoa; 
he IB pure air and fire ; and the dull elements of earth and water' 

■ BInndsTill, Fourt Chie/at Offlet. 

' TbU rsfcmice to the «l«inenta ha« man nguificanM tliMi ftppaan on the 
vuSiae, The old writer* on hotaa or farriery olawfy honei ■coording to 
the element which is •appoeed to predominate id their ooropoaition. I qnote 



from BlundeTill ; bat tnej are elf of the unie miLd with 8h*ketp««re, ud 
-iyo the preference to ' pure •ir tud fire.' •" '- - > ' • -"- - - 
e doth partioipkte mora or lene of anv 



Eve the preference to ' pare air tud Sre.' < Be ia com^eiioned aooordisg m 
I doth pwtiaipkte mora or lene of anv of the Jiii Elementa. For if hi 
bath more of the earth than of the leet, he is m«lsndiolie, hMoie, and faint 



hearted, and of oolonr » bUoke, a nuset, a bright or darks dmiue. Bat if 
he bath more of the water then ie he flegmatike, slows, doll and apt to 
loM Seah, and of oolonr moat conunoulie tnilke white. If of the aire, then 
ha u eanralue, and therefore pleasant, nimble, and of colour ia eomoolie a 
bay. And if of the fin, then la he oholerike, and therefore light, hot, and 
fleris, a itirer, and Midom of ante great «tr«tigth, and ie wont to be of colour 
a bright sorreU. Bat when be doth putuiipate of all the fonre alemento, 
•qaallie, and in dne proportioD, then ia he pemct, and moat oommonlie aball 
he be one of the eolonn following,' among which we find 'a lair* rone.' 
The due proportion in which the fonr elements ihould participate ia thni 
defined bj the Dauphin : ' He i» pure air and fire, and the doll elementa 
of earth and water never appear in him, bat only in patient stiUntM while 
hil rider mounta him' (fln, F. ill. 7. 22.), andheii a fair roan. '1 am fire 
and air,' aaid Cleopatra ; ■ my oUier elements I give to baaer life ' (Ant, amd 
Clto. T. 3. 391.) Oarraae Markbam {Mmi$tT-ftf) deali with thia aniqeot 
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never appear in him , bat only in patient stillnen while his rider 
mountB him : he is indeed a horse ; and all other jadea yoa may 
call beasts. 

Oon. Indeed, mj lord, it is a most absolute and excellent 
horse. 

Da». It is the prince of paUrajs ; his neigh ia like the tndding 
of a monarch and his countenance enforces homage. . . . t once 
writ a sonnet in his praise utd began thus : ' Wonder of Nature.* 
Hen. V. iiL 7. 11. 

I believe that this roan Barb — prince of palfreys — came 
into Shakeapeare'B poesesaion somewhere about the year 
1692. TbeDceforth a change comes over the poet's con- 
ception of the perfect horse. The fiery course and elastic 
tread of the eastern horse — trwismitted to the thoroughbred 
of to-day — most have been a revelation to one aocuatomed 
to ^e somewhat wooden paces of the thickset, etraight- 
pastemed courser of Stratford, 'lliia roan shall be my 
throne,' he would say in the words of Hotspur, who could 
abide the ' forced gait of a shuffling nag ' aa Utile as ' minc- 
ing poetry.' * We meet this roan Barb again in the person 
of the roan Barbary on which Henry Bohngbroke made his 
triumphal entry into London — 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery eteed. 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know. 

Rwh. II. V. 2. 8. 

Proudly be bore bis proud rider, and with the sympathetic 
iostinct of the eastern race shared bis master's pride, and 
seemed to know bis feelings, as the tired horse imitates his 
rider.* There is little difficulty in identifying the same 
favourite with the red roan courser, plainly of eastern race, 
'of the colour of the nutmeg,' and of the heat of ginger,' 
whose praisea we have heard the Dauphin sing. Indeed, if 
I were disposed to adopt the language of criticism, I should 
class the lustorical plays as the roan Barbary group. In the 
tragedies we meet with Barbary horses now and then, but 

at gmter length, datailing the dinuu lu which haraei ol euh oomplexioD 
■re moit nihjeot. 

' 1 Hai. IV. iii. 1. 183. ^ AnU, p. 80. 

* i, nntaneg wban gnted ii soggeitiTB at the colour known u rod rocn. 
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' tbe txmnjr beast he loved so well,' ' the prince of palfreja, 
is no more. Can we wonder that the period when they were 
written WAS, in FrofeBsor Dowden's laogoage, a period of 
depreeeion and gloom 7 

But althongh the eastern horse had bis peculiar charm, 
I conclude from the testimony of the best judges that, of 
the Tarions unmixed races then in use, the English was the 
beet and most serviceable. 'The tme English horse, him 
I mean that is bred under a good clime, on firme ground, in 
a pure temperature, is of toll stature, and large propor- 
tions." Thus Clervase Marbham expresses the opinion of 
those who were best competent to judge — an opinion which 
he Bupporta by several instances of rare merit in TJlngliah 
horsea 

But native-bred horses did not always, or indeed com- 
monly, attain this standard of excellence. The herds that 
roamed over heaths, forests, and moors seem to have de- 
generated into mere ponies. 'The great decay of tbe 
generation and breeding of good and swift and strong 
horses * is deplored in the preambles of 27 Hen, VIII. c. 6, 
and 32 Hen. YIII. c. 13. The altitude and height preectibed 
by these statutes, thirteen 'handfuls' for mares and fifteen 
for horses, tell their own tale, and even this standard for 
horses was afterwards lowered to thirteen hands in regard to 
certain ' marishes or s^y grounds ' in Cambridgeshire and 
elsewbera 

These statutes (which in Elizabeth's reign had been 
aoffered to fall into desuetude) were not successful in rai^ng 
the standard of the native breed. ' Horses are abundant, 
yet, although low and small, they are very fleet,' wrote Herr 
Bathgeb in 1602 ; and to the same effect is the testimony of 
Hentsner, who visited England in 1592, 'the horsea are 
small, but swift.' 

Horses of this class did veiy well for hunting and hawking 
' nagges, and for ambling roadsters.' Bat the great horse, or 

' 2 ffm. 71. T. 2. 12. 

* * Torkihirt doth breed the best raM of English hones ' (Faller, 
WoTtkitt). Bo uy sll the old writ«ra, Jnolnding Shakupesn, for in s 
letter writteD to the Loid ChambBrlsin the hones for which the writer »ent 
sn dcaoribed M ' wall chosen, ridden, snd fumlBhed. They were jroiuig sod 
haadsome, sod of th* best braad in the north ' (fim. VIIl. it 3. S). 
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bone of service, fit for wufare and the nse of prmoea, was in 
danger of becomiDg extinct, 

' The necessarie breeding of horaea for service whereof this 
realm of aU others at thia instant hath greatest neede' 
was ai^ed on Elizabeth's ministers, and not without success. 
Blandevill tells us that when he determined with hiooBeU ' to 
have translated into our vulgar tongue the foure bookes of 
Grison treating in the Italian tongue of the Art of riding 
and breaking great horses . . . mj L. Burleigh high Treasurer 
of England ... of his Lordship's goodnesse voachsafed to 
peruse my first draught, and misliked not the same:' and 
that it was at the instance of the Lord Eobert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, 'Maister of the Queenes Maieeties horses,' that 
the writer substituted for this translation his complete aod 
original treatise in the vulgar tongue on l%e Fawn CMtfat 
O^cea of HorMtaanahip. 

In dedicating this work to 'his singular good Lord, the 
Lord Robert Dudley, Earle of Leicester,' the author appeals 
to the patriotism as well as self-interest of ' Noblemen and 
gentlemen of this realme having Farkes or ground impaled 
meete for such use' that these enclosures 'might not wholie 
be emploied to the keeping of Deere (which ia altt^thar a 
pleasure without profite), but partlie to the necesBarie breed- 
ing of Horses for service.' 

The timely adoption, under similar oircumstances, of the 
srstem of breeding in enclosures, has rescued from d^eneracy 
the Exmoor pony, a beautiful and interesting survival of the 
indigenous English horse, in the miniature form oommon in 
moorland and mountainous districts. The process of natural 
selection cannot be looked to for the production, or survival, 
of what is fittest for the artificial needs of mankind, and 
when the breeding of horses was left pretty much to chance^ 
we cannot be surprised to find oomplmnts of the d^eneracy 
of the race. 

Master Blondevill's appeal to the noblemen and gentle- 
men of England to turn their enclosures to practical nse in 
improving the breeding of horses, and the statutes which I 
have quoted, lead to 3ie conclusion that horse-breeding in 
England was in his time generally conducted after the nap- 
hazard fashion still in use in open and nnenoloaed coontriee. 
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Under snob conditions 'oompaynTa of beeetys' of vaiiooB 
kinds roamed the Mllaidea and wastoB. Each 'companj'' had 
its Undly and proper term, which no gentleman, if he had 
the smallest regard for his character, would dream of misnsing. 
According to the Boke of St. Albans, jou should apply the word 
'herd' to deer, and 'drove' to cattle, but you must be careful 
to speak of a 'stode of maris,' a term of art which, in the 
phrase 'stud farm,' retains to the present day its special 
application to the mare. You should likewise speak of a 
' Ra^ (r^e) of coltis, or a Rake' (race). The word ' herd' 
had become in Shakespeare's time of more general applica- 
tion, although it was still the appropriate term to designate 
a company of deer.' And those who were particular in the 
use of language, when applying this general term to a com- 
pany of beasts for whom usage had provided a more specific 
designation, were careful to explain themselves; after the 
manner of Shakespeare, describing an experiment which he 
tried, or saw tried, upon a race of colts, full of n^e, upon 
the Cotswold hills. 

Ju. I am never laaTTj when I hear Bweet mneic. 
Lor. The teasou is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and nnhandled colta, 
Fetching mod bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of theii blood ; 
If they bnt hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
Yon ihall perceive them make a mutual stand. 
Their savage eyes tuin'd to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of mnsic ; therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard and full of rage, 
But mnsic for the time doth change his nature.' 

Merch. o/Vm. v. 1. 69. 
' AiFmiL. ii. 1. S2j AlTs WtU, 1. 3. 60; 1 Sm. VI. It. 3. 10; 3 Ait. 
71, iii ]. 7. Id the JmiUfor OmUry (1014), iMg*!; Uken from the Sokt tf 
SI. Jltan*, 'ngg'appearBM'rogm. The vrord 'isca' sppMiBin tba form 
'nko.' We leMn that it the colt'a head be restraiDed, he will hanllT be 
■broucht torakecooUl;.' I have not in«t with the word 'ragg' in theromi 
' rage.' StrQtt iSporti and Pailima of III* Snglith Paoplt) renders it ' img.' 
But atnitt is an nntruatworthy guide in snob mattara. See tbe next 
BQooeeding footnote m to the nee of tbe word ■ rage ' in reference to oolti. 
* In BhskMpeara'B time the word ' nu»,' althongh retaining (as we have 
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' The marefl of this kind or nee,' writes Blandevill of the 
'libian' ntce, 'ss the authors write, be bo delighted with 
musicke, aa the heardman or keeper, with the sotmd of 

■Mu) it* srimu]' appliution to > oompuij of oolta, wu OMd to dcaigiut* ft 
brMd or Rind of hoiws, dUtingnishea with Ter«t«DC« either to the oonnb; 
whence the; origioallj came, or to the penOD bj whom th*T were bred, ^m 
former nae of the woi^ it illiutrated bj the pusage from BlnndBTill quoted 

■bove, tnd ii ■'^ ■ ' ■' ' ■ r 1 r t. . I. _ 1. _ 1.....J. . I I. 

meDtiona & 



the word la illiutrated bj the pueage from BlnndeTill quoted 
a ths eighth chapter of bu book on the brMding of honn he 
nitom ' nsad even at this preeent due kt TDtberie, whereu the 
Queene'a Ukiettie htth » race.' EtwwDere he iwlli to witneu in lupport of 
aome itatameut, ' not onlis the Qneanea Haiettiea not, hot alw other mm'! 



lMaebetk,il4.1l). There wu no need for Theobald to M>d •minfanu 
._ ._e Tioe;' very probably and poetiiMlly, Moordiag to Johuon, and wiA 
the (bU approval of Steereiia, who writea, '1 wefat "minlona of A* not," 
i,t., tho/avmirtfa haraee on the raoe-KTOond ; an emendation and eipluia- 
tion, howefer, which I regard m doublT objectionable, inaamnoh a* thaj ni 



i,t., tho/avmirtfa haraee on the raoe-KTOond ; an emendation and aiplana- 
tion, howefer, which I regard m doublT objectionable, inaamnoh a* thaj n<i' 
only MedloBily alter the text, bnt atlnbat* to ahaketpew* an allnalon to 



pHtinie which ha abMlutely ignore*. Nor need Ualone hara tampered with 
the printing of Sonnet li., bj introducing needlen bracketa, and thereby 
apoiung the asnaa. The sympathy of hone with hia rider ia the aotgeet M 
tne prweding Sonnet. The beait Uut bean the poet fkom bia biend plods 
dolly on, tii«d with his rider'a woe. Bnt when he retnma, there ia no horse 
Bo awift aa to keep pace with the poet'a daaire : 

Therefore desire, of perfect'st lore being nude. 

Shall neigh, no dull Seah In hia fiary moa. 
As WB have Bean (p. 261 a.), horaea were classed aocording to the element 
which was supposed to dominate in their oomposition. The Dauphin's 
palfraj waa 'piire air and fin,' aa diatiiwniahed from the 'dull slsmentB 
of earth and water' [fint V. iii. 7. S2). And ao desire is likened to a steed, 
of a race or breed ao eompaot of Bra aa to admit of no dull fleah in ita 
compoaitiOQ. Halone, followed by the Cambridge editor, iaolated the words 
' no dnll flesh,' thns printed in the Ottit : 

Shall naig^— no dull Beah— in his Bery raoa. 
Traoesof the terms 'rage 'and 'ragerie' aa applied to colta maybe fonnd in 
early litaratore. Thua Chauoer, of old January, ' Ho was al coltish, fnl of 
ragKie ' (JfonAonlM Tait). Thenoe it came to be used generally of rough 
horae.play. The word is now obaolste (eee Todd's /oknton't DuOcnary) in 
this aense, but in Sbakeepeare's time it was still in nsa, with no doubt a ane- 
geetioD of ita original application. In the linee quoted above the worda 'fnti 
of rage' desoribe the mad boanda and neighing of the nnhandled oolta. 
Prinoe Hal's ooltish homonn auggaat to bis father tha ngtrj of an nnnubed 
and nnhandled oolt ; 

Hia headstrong riot hath no enrb. 
Whan laga and hot blood ara hia oounaallots. 

2 ffmv IF. if. 4. 81 
And there is a reminlsoence of this use of the word, ooapled with « 
charaotariatio qnibbla, in tha Doke of York's advioa with regard to Eiohard, 



A RACE OF COLTS S5T 

a pipe, mtie ]ead Uiem whither he will himselfe ; ' a device 
borrowed by Ariel when he would miBlead Caliban and the 
dnmken Tarlets of the King of Naples : 
I beat my tabor ; 
At which like imback'd colte, Uiey piick'd their ears, 
AdTanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they smelt music : so I charmed their ears 
That, calf-like, they my lowing foUow'd through 
Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goes and thorns, 
Which entered their frail shUis ; at last I left tbeia - 
I' the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell. 

Tmpett, iT. 1. 175. 

But even under this haphazard system of breedii^, good 
reeults were obtained when coDditions were favourable. 
'Witneeee Gray Dallavill, being the horse upon which the 
Earle of Northumberland roade in the last rebellion of the 
Nortii; witnesse Gray Valentine w"*" dyed a Horse never 
otmquered ; the Hobbie of Maister Thomas Carleton's, and 
at this honre most famous Fuppey, against whom men ma^ 
talke, but they cannot conquer.'^ Witness Sir Andrew 
Agnecheek's good horse 'grey Capilet,'* and more famous 
still, Eichard's ' white Surrey,'* whose name bespeaks him of 
the same race and colour. 

Shakespeare has noted with a distinguishing mark each 
of the several classes of horse in general use in his time. 

First in importance was the great hoTse, or horse of 
service, meet for the wars or for the tourney. To ride the 
great horse, according to the order of the manage, was 
esteemed among the necessary accomplishments of a gentle- 
man. He is 'Mars fiery steed,' whereof to 'sustam the 
bound and high curvet ' was a part of manly honour.* He 
is a ' fiery Pegasus,' ^ and to turn and wind him was, as we 

The king it come ; dMl mildly with hl< youth ; 
For Tonng hot oolta being raged do rage the mors. 

SIA. II. a. 1. 6». 



* Uarkham, Cavalaria. 
' JtiA III. T, S. M. 
' 1 ffm. IF. IT. 1. 109. 
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shall see anon, the greatest acbieTement of noble bor&emaa- 
ehip, 

A horse of no ordinary power waa needed to auatain the 
weight of & knight in ftul aimonr, in addition to the cnm- 
broua fumitnre and heavy plates which the charger bore for 
his own protection. The Clydesdale of to-d&y approaches 
most nearly to the great war-horse of our aacestors, from 
which this noble animal has been developed by careful 
breeding through many generatioDS. The High Almain or 
German horse was ' stronglie made and therefore more meete 
for the shocke' than to pass a cariere, or to make a swift 
manege, because they be verie grosee and heauie.' Of the 
same class, we are further told by Blundevill, was the Flanders 
horse, ' sauing that for the most part he is of a greater stature 
and more puissant The mares also of Flanders be of a great 
stature, strong, long, large, faire, and fruitfnll, and besides that 
will endure great labour.' The momentum imparted to these 
huge ^n iiriftlB in the career must have enfaanoed considerably 
'tlw grating shock of wrathful irou arms,'' We shall hear 
more of the career and swift manage when we come to the 
third division of the diarist. 

Here may be noted the excellence of the Neapolitan 
horses.' Although not so meet for the shook as the heavier 
horses of Flanders and Qermany, for the lighter exercises of 

■ Tbia word U lued bj Shaketpeara. Compwe 1 Hen, TV, L 1. 13 ; Sra. 
Y. It. 8. 114 ; JNiA. III. T. 8. 9S ; sud (maUphorioally) MA. U. iu. S. GC. 

■ SiA.n. 1. 3. 13S. 

' Tha N«*.poUt>Da were fiunoni not only foT hortea, bat for horMmuuliip. 
' At this d»;, writes PemobMuiu his CompUai OeiUUman (1627), 'it i* tb« 
onely eisroiac of the Itali&D Nobility, eipeoi&llj in Napte*, m ibo of tha 
Pranch, uid great pitty of no more praatiaad among our Engliah Genbj.' 
Oriaoni. tha well-known writer l_Ordini di Cavaleart), was a Keapolitan, and 
tbe foondar of a ichool. It ii not therefore without deaign thttt Portia ia 
made thiu to deacKbe her Neapolitan tnitor ; 



Pw.Ay.t . __._„ 

and h* makee it a great appropriation to hi> own good parts, that he can iboe 
him himMlf. 1 am mnoh afeara my lady hia mother pUved false with a amith. 

ifSTcA. </ rm. i. 2. S9. 
Theobald, nnaware that the word Neapolitan wootd, to Bhakecpeam, natairallj 
nggirt 'oolt,' raada 'dolt' ' Hapleia Sbakeapeare I ' 
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the manage tbe^ were unequalled. ' In mine opiniOD,' writes 
BlnndeTill, ' their gentle nature and docilitie, their comelie 
Bhape, their strength, their coun^e, their Bure footmanship, 
their well reining, their loftie pace, their deane trotting, their 
Btrong gallopping, and their swift mniiiDg well considered 
(all which things they haue in maner by nature) they excel 
numbers of other racea, euen bo farre as the faire Greihounds 
the fowle Mastiffe Curres,' 

With the disuse of defensire armour and with changes 
in the mode of warfare, the great horse became quite out of 
fashion. But he was not, like a rusty mail, condemned to 
hang in monumental mockery. For the blood of the Tudor 
war horse runs in the veins of the heavy draught horses of 
to-day, and in the beat specimens of this class we may trace 
many characteristics of their famous progeuitora 

Next in importance, and in far more general request^ was 
the roadster. He was an ambling, not a trotting horsa In 
Tudor times all travellers, and moat goods, were conv^ed 
on horseback. Coaches had been but lately introduced, and 
were unknown outside the great cities. Carts labooring 
heavily through the mire were in use, but only for short 
distances. Many of the roads were little better than tracks 
impassable save for the packhorse or the hackney roadster, 
and even the best of them in the pre-macadamite ages were 
rough and uneven. To the wayfarer who bad to travel bis 
weary miles under such circumstances, a horse trained to 
the easy pace known as the amble was almost a necesaity. 
' Take away the ambling horse,' writes Blundevill, ' and take 
away the olde man, the rich man, the weake man, nay 
generally all men's travels ; for coaches are but for streets, 
and carts can hardly passe in winter.' 

The word amble did not then, as now, denote a slow and 
easy trot. It was an artificial pace, in which the horse 
moved simultaneously the fore and hind legs on each side, a 
mode of progression which may be now studied in animaU 
diSering as widely in other respects as the African camel 
and the American pacer. In teacbii^ the horse to amble, 
the Ic^ on each side were attached by means of trammels^ 

' Maobath'a wi 
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Some faorsee took more natmaUy to this pace than otliers, 
notably your Irish faobby, which was therefore in much re- 
quest for an 'an ambling gelding.'^ The movement in the 
trot of the thick-set, straight-pastemed horse of immixed 
native breed was a very different motion from the smooth 
trotting of the well-bred saddle-horse of to-day; and the 
hardness (as it was called) of this pace, compariBd with Ae 
amble, made the journey appear long and tediona 'Sir/ 
said Benedick to Claudio, ' your wit ambles well ; it goes 
easily.'* Bosahnd expressed the general sense of tiie riders 
of her day when she noted as wearisome the hard pace of a 
trotting horse. 

Time travels in diveTS paces with diverse petsons. Ill tell yoa 
who Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops 
withal, and who he stands still withal. 

Orl. I prithee, who doth he trot withal I 

Bo». UoTTy, he trots hard with a yoimg maid between the con* 
trect of her marriage and the day it is solemnized : if the interim 
be but a ■e'nnight, time's pace is so hard that it seems the length 
of seven year. 

Orl. Who amUes Time withal t 

Boe. With a priest that lacks Latin and a rich man that hath 
not the gout, for the one sleeps easily because he cannot stody 
and the other lives merrily because he feels no pain, the one lack- 
ing the burden of lean and wasteful Isaming, the other knowing 
no burden of heavy tedious penury ; these Tune ambles withaL 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal I 

Sot. With a thief to the gallows, for though he go as softly as 
foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orl. Who stays it still withal t 

Aw. With lawyers in the vacation; for they sleep between 
term and term and then they perceive not how time moves.* 

Ai Tou L. m. 2. 326. 

f Um mnidw oonld barmiiikta in Uealf, 
if ooueqnBncn.' The m»nn<r in whii ' 
a r«struaea by Btrapping together the li 
MDong hottemeti tiimma"'--' — '" "■- 
folly daurilMd in QemMe Uukham'a Okiap ami Oood 



trammslliug' — will be fonnd 



lUing'— will 
Simandry. 

T. 1. isa. 

' Mr. Enntar siibatitiitM 'emble' for 'trot,' sod vice verttt, sappoanf 
that the 'oe'DDislit' appeerad MTeu Jtmxa front the slowneea of the pece, and 
not from ita hardnesi ; a doable error, for then ie no reanu to rappoee that 



Jftrrv Wiva, ii. 3. SIO. * JfwA Ado, r. 1. IGS. 

Hr. Hunter anbatitiitaa 'amble' for 'trot,' and vice vend, stippa 
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Bat if the ambling gelding was preferrod for swift and 
eaaj traTeUiog on the rood, the foot-oloth hoise served for 
show. He was a trotting-horse, Like the great horse, which, 
no doubt, served this purpose in the piping days of peace. 
In ' the chequir roul of nombre of all the horsjra ' ^ appertain- 
ing to the Earl of Northumberland in 1512, among hie 
' olothaell hors,' we find mention of ' a great doable trotting- 
hors called a curtal for bis lordship to ride when he comes 
into townes.' Of sach a clothsell cortal thought Lafea, an 
old lord, when he said, 

lid give ba; Curtal and hU fomiture, 

My month was no more broken than these boys', 

And writ as little beard. AITm Welt, u. 3. 65. 

A great personage entering a town in state would exchange 
his amMng nag for a trotting-horse, called a clothsell hcose 
or foot-cloth horse from the sell or saddle adorned with foot- 
cloth, well known to as from pictores of the d&j ; as 
the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fieiy steed 
Wbich hia aspiring rider seem'd to know, 
With slow but stately pace kept on his conne, 
Whilst all tongues cried ' Ood save thee, Bolingbroke ! ' 
Jiieh. II. T. 2. 7. 

On BQch a trotting-horse Lord Hastings rode throngh 
London when warned of his doom. 

Three times to-day mj foot«loth horee did stomble, 
And started,' when he look'd upon the Tower, 
Ab loath to bear me to the slaughter-house. 

Rich. III. iiL 4. 86. 

With this knowledge we may more perfectly nnderstand 
the bitterness of Jack Cade when he accused Lord Say of 

the ambler was dower than the ^tlJag-horM. In tact, wiDie of the liuteal 
moTan or tbs preaant day are pacers, and would have been by our anoaatoiB 
called amblera. I have baen told that in acme parts of Asia where a good 
deal of ttarelllDg is done on horseback, tiie horsae are freqnentlj amblan, in 
the abiet aanae of the term. 

> Quoted, Sidney's B«oi qf tht Bom. 

' Thaa the folio, niing an apt term in speakiiig of the hoTMb The OM* 
and the Ounbridge editors read 'atartled.' 
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riding on a foot-cloth horse, and why it was that a trotting 
horse was associated with the idea oi pride. 

Sdg. Who giTes anything to poor Tom t whom the lool fiend 
hath l«d through fiie and Uirough flame, and through ford and 
vhiilipool, o'er bog and quagmlie ; that hath laid knives under his 
pillow, and halters in hia pew ; set latabane by hia porridge ; made 
him proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting-horee over four-inched 
bridges, to course his own shadow for a traitor. 

K. Lear, iiL 3. 51. 

The great horse was always a trotter,' and I have no doubt 
served, in times of peace, as a foot-cloth hors& But after 
the introduction of the eastern horse, hia 'delightful steps' 
brought him into request on state occasions. Bolingbroke^ 
as we have seen, rode a Barb, and of the same race, I doubt 
not, was the 'hot horse, hot as fire,' on which Arcite was 
mounted when, 'trotting the stones of Athens,' he verified 
the superstition of the clouded face.' 

The horses used in huntii^ and hawking were mostly of 
native breeding, and of very various d^rees of merit But 
a orofls between an English mare and a Barbary horse was 
highly esteemed for speed and endurance. It was oonunended 
by Blundevill to him that delighteth in those sports, ' to the 
intent be male have such Coltes of him as will be aUe to 
oontinue in such extreame exercises as to gallop the Bucke, 
or follow a long winged Hawke. Either of which exercises 
killeth yoerelie in this realme manie a good Qelding.' 

From this and other references to the hunting horse of the 
day, I conclude that it had shared in the general decay of 
the native-bred horse, before its regeneration by an admixture 
of eastern blood. In the dialogue already quoted, eutitled 
The OyviU and Vncyuile Lift (1579), Vallentine the courtier 
complains to Vincent the country-gentleman that 'many 
Gentlemen there are that spend yearly so much hay and 
come upon huntinge and hawkinge lades as would maintayae 
halfe a dozen able horses to seme their Prince. . . . Also (if 
yon marke it well) it is (besides the necessity) a better and 
more commendable sight to see a Gtentleman ride with tiitee 



HUNTING AND HAWKING NAGS S6s 

fftfro hotses, than fifteene of thoae Tncumlj Cmtallea ' ; an 
estimate of the commoD hunting and hawking jade that 
Vincent does not see his way to dispate. 

Much of the hunting and hawking of the day waa done 
on foot, and a very ordinary n^ sufficed for the require- 
ments of the rider, unless indeed for such rare and 'extreme 
exercises ' as the hunting at force of the Cotswold hart, or 
keeping in sight a cast of falcons, as hawk and handsaw are 
borne into &ie sunbeams by a keen north-north-westerly 
wind.' 

Humbler but useful tasks were performed by the post- 
horse,* the cart-horse, or Gil-horse,* whose life would seem to 
have been a hard one. ' Whip me t ' says Pompey to good 
old Escalus, 

No, DO ; let carman whip hia jade : 
The valiant heart's not whipt out of his trade. 

Metuiare for M. u. I. 369. 

The pack-horse,^ with his pack-saddle ' laden with mer- 
chandise, was a famOiar olgect, not only on the highway, 
hut on numerous tracks known as pack-horse roads, which 
are still pointed out in varioos parts of the oountry. His 
pace was neither trot nor amble, but a fast walk, known as 
a foot pace. ' If you will chuse a Horse for portage, that 
is, for the Pack, or Hampers, chuse him that is exceeding 
Btxong of Body and limbs, but not tall, with a broad back, 
out nobs, full shoulders and thick withers, for if he be thin in 
that part, you shall hardly keep his back from galling.' " In 
this task the carriers whom we have met in tiie Bochester 
inn yard do not seem to have succeeded. ' I prithee, Tom/ 
said the First Carrier to his fellow, ' beat Cut's saddle, pat 
a few flocks in the point ; poor jade is wrung in the withers 
ont of all cess.' ^ 

Nothing has, heretofore, been said of the running-horse, 
or as we ^ould now call him, the race-horse. And this for 
a sufficient reason. He is the only horse in whom, and in 

> 8M<m((, p. 208. 

* 3 An. ir. Ind. i I Sieh. III. i. 1. 146 ; Sem. and Jvl. r. 1. 2S, 

' MmK of r«H. a. «. 100. * JHA ui, L 8. m. 

■ 0«ri»l. it 1. M. ■ UwkhMD, UKuf wA Oood Stutrndry. 

^ lSm.jr.iL\.i. 
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whose doings, Sbakespeare took no intense and the hoisft- 
race is the only popular paadme to which no allufdon can be 
found in hia writings. It is true that the Turf and the 
thoroughbred are institutions of later date, for which we are 
indebted to the Stuarts, not to the Tudora. It is true that 
these institutions had not, as yet, filled the country with 
ruined gamblers, and flooded the horse-market with worth- 
less weeds, in order that here and there a horae might be 
bred of rarest power to gallop lor a couple of miles, carrying 
on his back a boy or attenuated man. Nevertheless, the 
popularity of horse-race and runniug-horse is attested by 
the literature of the Elizabethan ^. Full knowledge of the 
sport is brought home to Shakespeare with ceitauity, for 
horses as well as greyhounds were ' outrun on CotsalL' In 
the Cotswold games, celebrated in later years under the 
auspices of Mr. Bobett Dover, the horse-race held a fore> 
most place. Its several incidents, differiDg little from those 
of to-day, are commemorated by the contributory poets 
in their verses, uid by the artist who designed the ooiioiis 
frontispiece illustrative of the games.* 

The impulse to match horse against horse is probably 
coeval with the subjugation of the animal by man. It is 
certainly older than the passion for Olympic dust, or for the 
later-day triumphs of the Turf. Traces of this primeval 
instinct-— faint and far between — may be discovered in 
Shakespeare. In a wit-combat between Bomeo and Mer- 
cutio, Borneo exclaims, ' Switch and spurs, switch and spurs ; 
or I'll cry a match,' whereupon Mercutio, ' Nay, if thy wits 
run the wild-goose chase, I have done.'* There was no 
need for a critic to substitute 'goats' for 'goose,' for 
Mercutio had clearly in his mind a 'way our Ancestors 
had of making their Matches,' thus descnbed by Nicholas 
Coi : ' The Wild goose chase received its name from the 

' The lUte of the pobUoatian of AiuiaNa ZMrauia wu 1880. But 
Moordiug to Anthon? Wood, Dover ouried on for fortj jtitn those piam 
(Athena Oxon.) of which he appean to hare been the restorer, not the founder. 
The hons-raoe is taken as a matter of omme, not •■ a new or ezo^itional 
item in the programme. The AHnalbt Duirtiuia Qiea Ha pkoa among 
BnKlish eporta with the same oertamt^ as Homer's dsscription of the ninea 
inSoaoiiTof FabooIusproTeathaohariot raoe to have been a usual paabme in 
the heroia age. * Sum. and fuL ii. *. 78. 
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manaer of the fiighi which ia made by Wild gttte, which is 
geaerally one after another; ao the two Hones after the 
rumug of Twelveecore Yards bad liberty which horee so- 
ever conld get the leading to ride what ground he pleae'd : 
the hindnmi Horse being bound to follow him within a 
certain distance B^«ed on by Articles, or else to be whipt up 
by the Triers or Judges which rode by, and whichever Horse 
could distance the other won the Match.' ' 

There is also a distant recognition of the match or wager, 
as something heard of rather than seen, in Cfymbeline, one 
of Shakespeare's latest plays. Imogen, about to fly to 
Milford, inquires of Fifianio how many score of miles may 
be ridden in a day. Pisanio su^estB that one score would 
be enot^h for her. 

Into. Why, one that rode to execution, man, 

Could never go bo alow : I have heard of riding wagera. 

Where horses have been nimbler than the aanda 

That run i' the clocks behalf. But this is foolery : 

Oo, bid my woman feign a sickness ; say 

She'll home to her father ; and provide me presently 

A riding suit, no cottiier than would fit 

A franklin's hoosewife. Cfffmb. iii. 2. 72. 

The match or wager between two horses is plainly 
different from the home-race, in which several competitors 
strive for the mastery, as at the Cotswold games. And in 
the horse-race Shakespeare shows no interest whatever. It 
occupies the unique position of a sport recognised by Bacon* 
aud ignored by Shakespeare ; so let it pass. 

* OaUUman't tUKrtaUtm, 1674. The wriUr talla oi thit thia oIum Ml 
into diiOM, b«ing ' roond bj exptrieuM w inlmmant and so deBtructiTfl to 
Bona, especully when two good, hoiMa irara matdied. ' It wm popnlu in 
til* timaof Burton, for heivritw (^Rotomyo^ Miiaiieiu^, 1632), of 'riding 
of gTMt hoiMS, numliig tX ring, tilte Bod tarnemcnta, horw-ncas, wild frooae 
cluM, ubioh are the duporti of greater men, and good in themMlvea, 
though maaj aentlamen by that meaiu gallop quit* ont of tlieir fortimcB.' 
The nmning of tnin-Meuu with honnda snoce«ded the wild-goow chaM as a 
node of deciding matchei, and it, in tnm (aocording to Oox), ' afterwards 
wu ohang'd to Mtw luaU, and a ttraighi omm*.' 

* Si»a^ of Bv/Oding (lAafi). 
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SECONDUB SOW TO DYKT TBS GBEAT HOBSB, AND 
TBBRSIN OF BIS NATURE AND DISPOSITION. AND HOW 
TO MASS BtU A BQSMB Of SBBFICS 

' My horse/ said Mark Antony, ' is 

a creatara that I teacli to fight, 
To wind, to stop, to ran directly on, 
His corporal motion govero'd by my epirit.' 

For that, he says, ' I do appolQt him store of provender.'^ 

Bottom, the weaver, may have overrated his gifts as an 
actor, but in the character of a four-footed beast of burden 
he proves that an ass can discourse most wisely on pro- 
vender; thereby suggesting that we should do well to ta^e a 
bint eveo from an ass in a matter which he thoroughly 
understands, as Zeuxis took hints from a cobbler on the paint- 
ing of a shoe. ' Say, sweet love,' aaks Titauia, ' what thoa 
desireat to eat' 

Bot Truly, a peck of provender: I could munch your good 
dry ottte. MethinkB I have a great dedte to a bottle of t^y :' good 
hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. 

Tita. I have a venturooa fairy that ahall seek 
The squirrel'fl hoard, and fetch Uiee new nuta. 

Bot. I had rather have a handful or two of dried peao. 

Midi. N. Dr. iv. 1. 33. 

Bottom's views on the subject of dry provender are 
sound. But unsouud reasons may be given for sound con- 
clusions; witness the carriers loading their pack-horsee in 
the Rochester inn-yard, to bear London-wards Kentish 

' Jul. aa$. IT. 1. 2B. 

* * A botUll of btie,' Moording to BloDdsTil), u the kIIdwuici pmeribed 
bj Cunsnriiu for a hone at each fe«d. Bottle, in thii mdm, meant a 
bimdle, Hid nurivw in th« aafing, ' Loolc for a needle in a bottle of straw.' 
Thia DM of tha word ' bottle,' like mauj other words, phrases, and modea of 
]ffODnni]iation, baa surriTad from the Tudor age to the present tinie in parte 
of Ireland, a* Chanoer't Enfflith waa obeerred br Stauibunt to hare •orrired 
to hi* tiina {DucriMm tf Iniamd, 1677). WitnsMea examined before me 
in the oonntHe of iVrone and Corlc have epolcan of ' botUing' itiaw and 
hay, and bare expUlDed that tiie; meant to expreee the idea of forming 
it into bandies. And a witneM in Bellaat nid, 'TherB was nothing bnt a 
bottle of haj in the bottom of the oart.' 

D,g,l,...cbyGOOglC 
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tarkejB, and 'a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger to 
be delirend as far as Charing Cross,' while thej oonverse 
after the manner of their kind : 

See, Car. Fess and beans ara as dank here as a dog, and 
that ia the next way to give poor jadea the bote. This bouse ia 
tamed apside down since Robin Oatler died. 

Fir$t Car. Poor fellow, never jojed since the price of oats 
rose ; it was the death of him. 1 Hm. IV. u. 19. 

If carriers on the Ee&tish road were ignorant of the 
natural bistorj^ of the bot {which we know to be the off- 
spring of ^^, attached to certain leaves and swallowed by 
the horse), tbej erred in good company. We read in 
Blondevill that bots are engendered most commonly bj 
' fowte feeding,' and Markham,' referring to the opinion of 
his 'masters, the old antient farriers,' attributes their 
presence in the body of the horse to 'fool and naughty 



'My brother Jaques he keeps at school,' complains 
Otlando of his onjuet and omel brother, 
and report speaks goldenl; of his profit : for mj part, be keeps me 
rasticuly at home, oi, to apeak more properly, ataya me here 
at home nnkept ; for call yon Vtai keepii^ for a gentleman of my 
birth, that difiiaTB not from the stalling of an ox t His hoiBea are 
bred better ; for, beaidBs that they are fait with theli feeding, they 
ate taught Uieit manage, and to Uiat end riders dearly hired. 

A» YouL. i. 1. 6. 

'Fur with their feeding,' in this ties the whole art of 
horse-keeping. Fair provender should be fairly apportioned 
to the work done, noting the difierent conditions of the 
'soiled horse,'^ 'the fat and bean-fed horse,'' the 'hot and 
fiery steed,'* the ' hollow pamper'd jade,'" and the horse that 
is truly tired, to which you must offer neither oats nor beans, 
but ' barley broth ... a drench for sur-rein'd jades.'^ 

If you ne^ecb this maxim, the result will be disaster. 
Your fat and bean-fed horse, overfed and underworked, mar 
point a moral 'The times are wild,' said Northumberhuia, 

' llttiiler-peta of Farriery. * K. Liar, W. 6. 124. 

• Midt. N. Dr. iL 1. 16. • BieK II. t. 3. 8. 

> 3 Am. IV. U. 4. 178. * HtA. V. UL B. 19. 
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contention, like a hone 
Full of high feeding, madlj hath broke looee 
And bears dovn all before him. 2 Htn. IV. L 1. 9. 

Thus it came about that Diuican's horses. 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their rac«, 
Tura'd vild in nature, broke theii stalls, flung out. 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as thef would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M. Tie eaid they eat each other. 

BoK. Thej did so, to the amacement of mine ejres 

That look'd upon't. Macbeih, ii. 4. U. 

For if the story is (as we are told) ' a thing most atrange 
and certaio,' the explajiatioii of the portent may be found in 
overfeeding and underwork, the mio of many as beanteooa 
and swift as they, ignoring the 'hot condition of their 
blood." 

Bat the horse of service, if hard work ia looked for, most 
be highly fed. ' The confident and over-lust^ French' before 
Aginooort noted how their own ' steeds for present service 
neigh,* and comparing their 'hot blood' with the starved 
condition of the Kngfiah, and of their horses rednced to 
chewing grass, made sore of easy victory, and mookin^y 
suggested finding the English, and giving ' their faatu^ 
horses provender,' go as to make the fight a fair one. 

Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hidei and hips, 
The gum down roping from their pale^ead eyes, 
And in their pole dull mouths the gimmal bit 
Lies foul with chew*d grass, still ai^ motionless ; 
And their ezecutois, the kuavish crows. 
Fly o'er them, all impatient for their hour. 
Description cannot suit itself in words 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
In life so lifeless as it shows itself. Sen. V. iv. 2. 46, 

The Frenchmen soon learned that a gallant horae, thongfa 
half starved, is a different animal from 

> JTmA. itf Fm. *. 1. 74. 
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paok-horaes, 
And hollow pamper'd jades of Asia, 
Which canaot go but thirty miles a~dij. 

2 Hen. IF. il i. 177. 

For even in regard to the beast that periabetb, there is 
somewhat more to be thought of than abundance of meat and 
drink. There is the quality of its spirit. King Hanj aaid 
of his force ' our hearts are in the trim,'^ and when this is so, 
it is a long way to the end of man, horse, or bound. 

Avoiding the extremes of overfeeding and starvation, and 
taking care that your horses are fair with their feeding, yoa 
will have them ' tanght their manage.' 

Id training any animal — not excepting man — it ia before 
all things needful to understand the nature and dispoaitioa 
with which you have to deoL For, notwithstanding wide 
differences between individuals, there has been given to each 
species of created beii^ a separate and individual nature. 
And so it is that we understand each other (in Bishop 
Butler's words) when we speak of such a thing as hnman 
nature. Bmte creatures, according to this great thinker, 
need not to be trained up in the way they should go, 'nature 
forming them by instincts to the particular manner of life 
appointed them, from which they never deviate.' But if yon 
would have a brute creature deviate from his particular 
appointed manner of life to another, for which nature has 
supplied the capacity but not the needful instincts, you must 
train him as you would a child. For example, the whole 
nature of the horse, physical, intellectual, and moral,' proves 
him 'created to be awed by man,' and 'bom to bear.'' But 
in this he is perfected, not by instinct, but by training, and 
here comes in the similitude between man and beas^ on 
which Shakespeare loved to dweUL 

The horse bias been chosen by two lovers of the race for 

' Bm. v. fT. 3. 116. 

' If yon t«k«*iMptioD to the appliotion of the word 'moral' to what ia 
oalUd tbebratacreabon, iTefeTyoutoasn^estiTepaaaagainBiBbopBntUr'i 
Anatogg, where ba d«aenb«a as both ioTidioua and weak ao objeotioa takaa ta 

tain of biiaranmaala - -■ ■ - ■■ .... 

pUeabilhy to brntea aa 

» £uA. //. T. 6. «. 
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iUnstratioD of faomui character and conduct ; by Swift' in a 
single work, in the way of contrast, and for purposes of 
bitterest satire ; by Sbuespeare, constantly, with a kindly 
and tolerant feding towards both creatures, and in the pur- 
suit of that truly eclectic philosophy which turns eyen adver* 
sity to sweet uses, and 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in etonea, and good in everything. 

^8 r<m L. ii. 1. 16. 

Many are the aermona for which the horse and his train- 
ing supply him with the text ; short, practical, and to the 
point 

Thus Gardiner, Bishop of Wiochrater, when he advised 
vigorous measures against heretics, reminded the Council 
that the first care of the trainer is to get the mastery of hia 
horse; until this has been achieved, gentleness is out of 
place. 

For those that tame wild horaea 
Pace 'am not in their hands to make 'em gentle, 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and spur 'em, 
Till they obey the m&nage. If we sufTer, 
Out of our eosinese and childish pity 
To one man's honour, this contagiona sickness, 
Farewell all physic : and what follows then 1 
Commotions, uproare, with a general taint 
Of the whole state. Hen. VIII. v. 3. 21. 

But though it is necessary to prove who is master, care 
must he taken to avoid UDneceasary violence, as children 
should not be provoked to wrath, but brought up in dne 
nurture and admonition. 

'The king is come,' says the Duke of York of poor 
Bichard, 

' ' He wu iIbo ■ tolenble honamsn,' wriba Sir Wkltar Soott, ' fend ot 
riding, and B judge of the noble uiinul, which be ehote to oelebmU, h the 
unblem of moral merit, onder the name of Honjnhnhnm' {L^e ^ Btnifl). 
Hi* earliMt misidventnra «m at Kilkennj Oolle^, where he expended all bia 
little atore of money in bnying a mangy horse on it* way to the knacker'a yard 
(Sheridan's Mft <tf Svift), but soon repented of hii bai^in when the poor 
bmta dropped down dead. Stella's horte, Johnson, la ramembered amidst all 
the rarying intaraits of hi* London life. 
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deal mUdl; vitb hia youth ; 
FoT young hot cotta being raged ^ do rage the more. 

Rich. n. ii 1. 69. 
Above &11 things, aJIow plenty of tdme for growth, aod do 
not b^in your training too sooo. 

Who weaia a gannent shapeleas and iinfiniBh'd, 
Who plncke a bad before one leaf put forth t 
If aprii^iDg things be any jot diminish'd, 

"Diey wither in their prime, prove nothing worth : 
The colt that's back'd and burden'd being yoong 
Lo6eth hie pride and never waxeth strong. 

Vm. and Ad. <15. 
Thia ia a text upon which, if time and place did serve, 
much might be B&id. How many springing things of rarest 
promise vritber in their prime, or prove nothing worth in after 
years, from overwork in youth ? The evil was not so rife 
three hundred years f^o as in these days of competitive ex- 
aminations, open scholarships, and forced cultura Shake- 
speare's wisdom is not of an age, but for all time, and of all 
his object-lessons from the animal world there ia none more 
deserving of being laid to heart than the poor spiritless jade, 
unequal to sustained effort, onoe a promising cdt, but hope- 
lessly rained for life, inasmuch as he was backed and 
burdened, being young, by an impatient master, too eagerly 
deeiroos of immediate reaults. 

But the discipline of punishment is not the whole ot 
training. There is the dwsipUne of reward. The manage 
had not only its needful corrections, bat its helps and cherish- 
ing, by hand, 1^, and voica Shakespeare calls them 'aids'* 
and ' terms of managa' ' He baa given us examples.* It is 

' In B foobiots at p. 860, it is shown tlut the word ' nge ' wm k kindly 
and proper term to be nted in speaking of colts, and in Snakeepeara'a tims 
the play upon this word in the Uit oonvejod to the ears of a TndW hoTtenutD 
some meaning now lost. That the words stand in need of explanation is 
etident from the following list of coiyeotani emsndatioiis taken from the 
notcB to Tht Camiridgt Shaketpatrt, whioh retains the original text, without 
obelising the word 'raged' as in the Qlobt Edition; 'inrag'd* {Pope)t 
■being rsg'd ' (Hanraeryi > being rein'd ' (SinKer); ' being lug'd' (Collier) i 
' being ohafd ' ( Jeryis) ; ' being onrb'd ' (Keightis;) ; ' be-wringed ' (Bnllooh) ; 
' being roos'd ' (Herr). 

* A Lovn't ComplaitU, 117. ■ 1 Htn. IV. U. 8. G9. 

* The old writers are at one with Hhaketpears In this matter of holpt and 
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wheo the Dauphin cries ' Qa ha 1 ' to his prince of pftlfreys 
that he ' boands from the earth as if his entrails were halts." 
Adonis addressed to the duller courser of Stratford not 
only his stern ' Stand, I say,' but his ' Sattering HoUa.' * 
£ichard II. bemoaned roan Barbary's forgetfulnees of the 
hand that 'made him proud with clapping him,' the royal 
band from which the ungrateful jade ha4 often eaten bread,' 
Hermione pleaded on behalf of mankind in general, and her 
own sex in particular, that they too might have their aids 
and rewards, and she insists on the ill effects of correcting 
when you ought to cherish. 

Cram's with praiae, and make's 
As fat ae tame things : one good deed dying tongneleae 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 
Out piaises ate oni wages : yon may ride's 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs eie 
With spni we heat an acre. Wint. Tale, i. S. 91. 

Iq the commonwealth of Utopia ' they do not only fear 
their people from doing evil by punishments, but also allure 
them to virtue with rewards of honour.'* Socrates aog- 
gested as his desert, a sentence of maintenance at the pubUo 
expense in the Frytaneam, and public rewards as well as 
punishments are Unted at in the BepuUie of bis disei^e 
Plato — surely the most dismal of ideal conmiunitiee, where 
the domestic virtues are impossible, and poetry and fiction 
are unknown. In the kingdom of Lilliput, whoever can prove 
that he has strictly observed the laws of his country for a 
certain time, may add to his name the title of snilpaU or 
legal, and draw a certain sum of money out of a fund appro- 
priated for that use ; the image of Justice, in Lilliputian 
Courts of Judicature, is formed with a b^ of gold open in 
her right band, and a sword sheathed in her left, to show 

oorraotioDi of th« voyoe.' UioliMl Bant ( Piiwyard, lOlS), in Addition to 
* Stake, I nj, SUnd, mod anoh like,' ii of opinion that ' Will, jaa Beafos ; 
Ah, tboQ Tnytor ; So, thoD Villune ; or luch like, will belpe to bring Dim 
intotbe more nibiectioD, w that he doe notperceivethemanto betimerooa.' 
Aocordins to tlie Art i/ Bidiitg i,\iWj, ' a oowardly botM muat be oomctad 
oonrteoaalT.' ' Sen. V. iii. 1. IS. 

^ Voi. a<i,d Ai. 284. > £tdk. //. t. B. 80. 

* More'e Ulajria, ch. ii., Bobinion'* traaBlatioD, 1G51. 
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that ahe ia more diapoeed to reward than to punish. Those 
people thought it a prodigioaa defect of poJioy among us 
when told that our laws were enforced only by penaltieB 
without any mention of reward. And yet, despite philoso- 
phers ancient and modem, Swift's obserration etiU holds 
tme : ' Although we usually call reward and ptmishment the 
two hinges upon which all government tuma, yet I could 
never observe this maxim to be put in practice by any nation 
except that of Lilliput.' It remains for some social reformer 
in the futnre, by means of a system of public rewards out of 
money voted by Parliament, at once to provide infinite 
possibilities in Committee of Supply, agreeably to diversify 
the laboDiB of a going Judge of Assize, and to give practical 
effect to the philoso^y of Socrates, Plato, More, Swift, and 
to the wisdom whioh Hermione derived &om long experience 
and intimate knowledge of the nature of the horsa 

The comparison of the body politic to a horse, and of a 
ruler to ita rider, is a favourite one with Shakespeare. 'The 
estate is green and yet ungovemed,' said Buckingham, 

Where every horse bears his commanding rein. 
And TORj direct hia course as please himself. 

meh. in. iL 2. 128. 

'The times are wild,' said Northumberland in the days of 
Hotspur's rebellion, 

contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And bears down all before him. 2 Hen. IV. i 1. 9. 

Similes of this kind, however, are among the commonplaces 
of literatura Shakespeare's application of his experience 
of the horse is commonly of a more direct and personal 
character. 

In studying mankind, we must r^ord not only individual 
men, and human nature in the atetract, but also certain 
types, or varieties, in accordance with which the dissimilar 
atoms constituting the sum total of humanity seem to ar- 
range themselves. 

The study of these types, or characters, was much 
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affected hj ou early aatirista.' Shokesp^te ia a dramatistt 
not a satirist-, and he presents us not with charaoten, bat 
with living men and women. Bnt Uieae men and women 
sometimes classified their tellow-creatores, as we might 
And in so doing, moved hj some conmion impulse, even 
when alike in nothing else, when thev woold illustrate their 
meaning, thej sought in field or stable a counterpart to each 
human character. 

Take, for iostance, the Hollow Man. Who does not know 
him ? Loud-voiced, couSdent, self-aaaertinz ; in the eyes of 
the ignorant the type of the ideal Strong Man. But call on 
him in the needfol time of trial, and he will fail to respond. 
There are no tricke in plain and simple faith ; 
But hollow men, like horaea hot at hand, 
Hake gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their ctesta, and, like deceitful jadee. 
Sink in tiie trial Jtil. Cam. iv. 2. 32. 

This hollow deceitful jade is far removed from the ideal 
horse, typical of a very different man. Troilut and Ch-essida 
was written shortly after the appearance of Chapman's 
translation of the lUad. This work of genius — uncouth and 
ragged, but instinct with the heroic spirit — must have been 
a revelation to one possessed of ' small Latin and less Greek,' 
and striving to attain a full nndeistanding of the great 
masters of the old civilisation. It may well be that the 
Father of Poets was thus made known to the greatest of his 
sons, as he was long afterwards revealed to another of the 
chosen race: 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow'd Homer ml'd as hia demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 



Arxnu, and in imitatioii of hit nork John EmU, kftannrda Bishop of 
Ehliibnrj, wrote Mumt-tetmograpMt ; or, a Pteee of fJu World diteovtnd «l 
JBtaoyi and CkartirUfw (1S28), dupl>7ing, in Htllam'* opinion, 'MOtB ob- 
Mrntion, ftnd » happy hmuotiT of npnaslon.' 
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— Then felt I like some watcher of the akies 
When a new planet swims into hia ken. 

Shakespeare's Latin and Greek may have needed the aid of 
English translations, but, bowever this may be, he sncceeded 
in dothing hia conceptions of classical antiquity in flesh and 
blood, and in presenting them with a living reality unattained 
by his learned contemporary and critic, Ben Jonson. Among 
his presentations of the men and women who live in the Ilia{ 
none is so natural or so Homeric (the words mean the same 
thing) as i^ax the Stroi^ Man ; truest, if not greatest, among 
the heroes of the Iliad. 

Achilles had withdrawn in wrath to his ships, reckless ot 
the slaughter of his fellows and of the rain of the Achteaa 
cause. Then was the occasion, and the man was found in 
Ajax. Plain, sparing of words, but, when needful, speaking 
straight to the point, he was in all respects the opposite of 
the Hollow Man. So far was he from making gallant show 
and promise of great qualities, that he seemed to conceal 
tbem even from himself. In search of a parallel for his 
absence of self-consciousness, Shakespeare, like Homer, turns 
instinctiTely to the ' great and sane and simple race ot 
brutes.'' 

In the scene in which Ulysses unfolds to Achilles the 
consequences of his withdrawal, he insists that a man can 
hardly be called lord of the qualities with which he is 
endowed, nor can he be said really to know them, until by 
commniucating his parts to others, he beholds them ' form'd 
in the applause where they're extended.' Wrapt in this 
thought, ha apprehends one, unknown even to himself, whom 
chance ia about to make famous, so as even to dim the recol- 
lection of great Achillea* deeds. 

The unknown Ajaz. 

Heavens, what a man is them ) a veiy hoiae, 

That has he knows not what. Nature, what things there are 

Host abject in regard and dear in use ! 

What things again most dear in the esteem 

■ PfOoM OMd SUarrt; Me Iliad, iL G6S, liii. 702. "This tatn, lad;,' 
WTs ODB to Orenida, of Ajsz, ' hsth robbod msoj beasta of their partianlar 
MJditioiu' {Tnril. mid Ora. i. 2. IS). 
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And poor in worth I Now shall we see to-morrow — 

An act that Tory chance doth throw npon him — 

Ajax renown'd. TroS. and Ores, ill 3. 126. 

Ajax goea about his work with as little self-consoioos 
affectatioi) as an honest horse, who simply does his kind. 
' Thou sodden-witted lord ! ' says Thersites, ' thou hast no 
more brain than I have in mine elbows ; an assinego may 
tutor thee : thou scurvy-Taliant ass 1 thou art here but to 
thiasb Trojans.' ' 

The lies currently told &nd believed of a great man are 
no small aid towards fonning an estimate of his real 
oharacter ; a branch of study in which singolar advantages 
may be enjoyed by the future hiitorian of the present age, 
provided always he has skill to discern lies from troths. !nie 
Qreeks before Troy, in default of modero institutions, had to 
be content with their Thersites. According to him, UlyBBea 
was a dog-fox, and Ajax a stupid beast of burden, whom it 
were gross flattery to compare in intellect with a horsei 
'Thy horse will sooner con an oration than thou learn a 
prayer without book. Thou canst strike, canst thouT A red 
murrain o' thy jade's tricks.' ' Sent by Achilles to Ajax 
with a letter, he exclaims : ' Let me bear another to his horse ; 
for that's the more capable creature.'' But neither he nor 
Ulysses can think of the Strong Man* without the idea of 
the horse presentii^ itself to their minds ; nor can Nestor, 
who thus complains : 

Ajax ia grown seU-will'd, and bears his bead 

In Buch a rein, in full as proud a place 

Ab broad AchilleB. Ibid. i. 3. 188. 

> TrM. mid Orel. iL 1. 47. 

* Trtiii. and Ctim. iL 1. 18. ' /Ud iii 1. SOQ. 

* Geirinna in hii noU on Troii. and Crtt. nnuukt, ' that in v^'s 
inaUnoM we itomblt, m it wen, apon ■ pojoholo^otl oommeatkry. ^e 
haod ia maaterl; with which, in tha delineation of ^ai, phyiica] strength ia 
sihibited itnQgthened at the eipenae of mental uower ; the abnndance of 
aimiiea and inufea with wbioh the rare but simple nature is deicribed ia 
ineihanstible ; the diacernment is wonderful with which all animal qualitiea 
are gathered together tn fom this man, at once both more and leaa than 
human.' AD these qnalitjea, and Sbakeapeare's ooneentntted eiperienoeof 
man and hone, are gathered together in the woida ' a very hone, That haa 
be knows not wbat.' 
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Kot that ^az waa devoid of tbe fiery spirit to which the 
word ' rage/^ in a meaning now lost, was fonnerly applied, 
with special reference to tbe horse. AmoDg th« !ti«jaa 
heroes depicted in the house of CoUatinus, 

Id ^az' eyes blunt rage and rignur roll'd ; 
But the mild ^anca that sly Ulyases lent 
Show'd deep regaid and emiling gorenunent. 

Lucreee, 1398. 

His rage waa real, not %iired like the Hollow Man's. 
It was also in keeping and hannooy with the other parts of 
his natore. He was not like 

Bome fierce thing replete with too much rage, 
Whose stiength'e abunduice weaken's his own heart 
&>nne<zxiii. 

He waa there to thtash Trojans. He knew it, and did his 
work in simple good faith, thoroughly, as an honest horse 
fulfils his daily task. 

In describing the Stedfast Man as one 'breathed, as it 
were, To an untirable and continuate goodness '* there is a 
suggestion of the stable For in the stable language of the 
day a horse possessing what is now known as staying power 
was called a continuer. 

Smte. I would my hone had the speed of youi tongue, and so 
good a continuer. Muck Ada. i. 1. 142. 

And there is something more than mete sn^estion in the 
line 

As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire. 

Mids.lf.Dr.m.\.9B. 

Kearly akin to the Hollow Man ia he whom we have met 
in the course of our pilgrimage, travelling under the name of 
Mr. Talkative, ready to discourse of all matters, sacred or 
profana 'What shall we do to be rid of him?' asked 
FaitbfuL Let us hear the answer of hia fellow -pilgrim, 
translated into the language of tbe staUe. 

' An to tbi* kpplicBtiDU of themnds 'rage' end 'ngnit,' tee tlia not* ta 
p. 3M. ■ rimon <^Alh. i. 1. 10. 
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' Enter Tranio, brave/ full of brave votda, and clasBkal 
alliudoDs: 

Gn. What ! this gentlemui will out-talk us all. 
£mc Sir, give him head ; I know he'll prove a jade. 

Tarn, of Shrew, i. 2. 24S. 

Bnt the selfsame trial which reveals the jade in Mr. Talk- 
ative reveals also the Tme Man, or woman. Paulina 
denounced Leontes in unmeaaured terms for his cruel ill- 
treatment of the gentle Hermione and of her innocent 
child. To the jealous kiog she was ' a callat of boundless 
tongue,' and her husband Ant^nus was ' worthy to be 
hanged that wilt not stay her tongue.' But Antigonus knew 
better: 

La you now, you heat 

When she will take the rein I let her nm; 

But she'll not stumble. Wint. TaU, ii. 350. 

Then there ia the Wrathful Man. He is best treated as 
Mr. Talkative, and given his head, for 

anger is like 
A full hot horse, who, being allow'd hia way, 
Belf-mettle tires him. Ben. VIII. i. 1. 132. 

More diuigerous still is the Brute, who gives way to the 
baser passions of hia nature. It were well to restrain him it 
you can, but be not too sanguine of success, for 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the bill he holds his fierce career T 

Hen. V. iiL 3. 22. 

It curb and rein ftdl, there is nothing for it but to leave him 
also to himself, for 

O, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still im^ination I 
Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt 
Ere he can see his own abomination. 
While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb bis heat or rein his rash desire, 
Till like a jade Self-will himMlf doUi tire. 

Luereee, 701. 
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But neither num nor horse can be finally dispoeed of by 
ojaaifing them simply &a good or bad. There are infinite 
TuietieB of either species. There is, for example, the Bore — 
no need to enlarge on him. He too has his counterpart in 
the horse; 

he is aa tedious 
As a tiled horse, a lailiiig wife, 
Wone than a smoky boose. 

1 Hen. IF. iii 1. 160. 

And there are the Headstrong, the Forward, and the 
Wayward, for each of whom a diSerent treatment is pre- 
scribed. The Headstrong is not, Uke the Brote, absolutely 
unmanageable. And for him must be provided ' the needful 
bits and curbs * to which the Duke of Vienna likened the 
'steict statutes and most biting laws,'^ put in force by his 
deputy Angdo, a similitado somewhat like that which pre- 
sented itseU to the mind of Claudio, when he compared the 
body puUio to 

A horse whereon the goyemor doth ride, 
Who, newly in the seat, that it may know 
He can command, lets it straight feel the spur. 

Meaiun for M. i 2. 164. 

But the free and forward horse needs neither the stimnliu 
not the discipline of the spur. 

How fondly doet thou spot a forward horse t 

Rieh. II. IT. 1. 72. 

And even should forwardness df^enerate into waywardness 
there is do need to have recourse to strict or biting methods. 
A word of manage spoken in season, bow good is it ! ' Backe, 
I say. Stand and such like ' are among the tenna of manage 
recommended by old writers. ' Will, you Eoague. Ah ! thou 
Traytor. So thou, Villaine, or such like it, will help to bring 
him into the more subjection, so that he do not perceiue the 
man to be timerous.'* Celia knew this when she said to 
Bosaiind, 'Cry "holla" to thy tongue, I prithee; it curvets 
unseasonably.'' 

) HiohMl Bust, 1618. 
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Then there are the IndifTerent They find their counter- 
pert in the whole equine race. It la heat so. The hone is 
deeigned by nature to bear whatever burden maj he placed 
upon his mck, kindly, hut with the amallest amount of indi- 
vidual preference. To this end hia aSectionate but shallow 
nature is no less adapted than his physical structure. The 
horee has hia likings and dislikinga, a lasting memory of 
injuries, and a kindly feeling towards master and groom. 
But he is generally indifferent to the personal element in 
his surroundings. Lovers of the horse, disposed to rail at the 
fickleness of a favourite, can sympathise with poor dethroned 
Bichard II. in his indignation at the forgetfoluess of roan 
Barbary: 
Oroom. I woe a poor groom of thy stable, king, 

Wh«n tbou wart king ; who, travelling towards York 
With mijch ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my eometimes royal maater'B face. 
O, how it yeam'd my heart when I beheld 
In London etreeto, that coronation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on loan Barbary, 
That horse that thou so often bast beetrid. 
That hoTBe that I so carefully have dresa'd I 
S. Bieh. Bode he on Barbary 1 Tell me, gentle friend, 

How went he nnder him t 
Oroom. So proudly as if he disdain'd theground. 
K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back t 

That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 
This band hath mode him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble 1 Would be not fall down, 
Since pride must have a fall, and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back 1 
Foi^venese, hcoae I Why do I rail on thee. 
Since thou, created to be awed by man, 
Wast bom to bear t AteA. //. v. 5. 72. 

Bichard was a thoughtful, if not a practical, stadent of the 
horse, and in these words he has suggested the secret of man's 
dominion. Captain Lemuel Gulliver's master wondered 'how 
we dared to venture upon a Houynhnhnm's back; for he 
was sure that the weakest servant in hia house would be 
able to shake off the strongest Tahoo, or, by lying down, and 
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Tolling on bU back, aqoeeze the brute to death.' The answer 
is a simple one, and was si^gested hj Shakespeare. The 
dominion of man over the hone, like that of a sovemii^ 
race of men over an inferior, rests entirely on prestige. One 
is bom to command. The horse, bj reason of his nervoas 
and impressionable nature, is ' created to be awed.' Take 
away the awe, and the advantage is on the aide of the horse. 
ReTerse the order of nature, take from man the h^her 
faculties which we call reason, and transfer them to the 
horse; this done, a Hoaynhnhnm is a possibility, and a 
Tahoo a certainty. 

m 



It could not be otherwise than that Shakespeare's favourite 
character, in whom some have seen reflected the image of his 
creator,' should be devoted to the boree ; not with the foolish 
affection of Kichard IL — who marvelled that roan Barbary, 
fed with bread from his reyal hand, could bring himself to 
carry Henry Bolingbroke proudly — but after a fashion 
thoroughly practical, in acconlance with his genius. 

'I saw young Harry with his beaver on,' Sir Eichard 
Yflmon reports to Hotspur, 

Sim from the ground like feather'd Meicurj, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
Ab if an angel dropp'd down fTom the clouds. 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch tlie world with noble horsemanship. 

1 Hm. IV. iv. 1. 104. 

^ Gwinna diioiuwe tha coinectDni ' that 8haksip<»ni confsmd npon 
Prince Hern; mui; mmqIUI qauitiss of his own D»ture,' uid conclades tbat 
'in tbfl meet e«antUl respaott the oharacUr of doi poet wu reSected in 
Prino* H«m7 ' {Shalu^eart ComnttiUarut). Thwre u a singular interest 
attachsd to Nlf-partiutB bj great artists, such as Holbein, Bembnmdt, 



&«TTiolds and Harillo, and imagination busies itself in labelling certain pen- 
uia-ink skstchea with name* great in Ittsratnre. Thus Danrut Comtrjittd 
bscomas DiOKms ; MaggU TiMintT, Giorqe Eliot ; Childt Barold, Btbok ; 

■ athatif 

istnfed* 

V Google 



and ffenry af MennwitA, Sbakehpeakb. It ia at all eventa 
Shakeapeare'i ooQutMfeit preMntnent were limnad b; himself, it 
take the form of an eqDestrlan portrait. 
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This world-witching hoTBemanship differB as widely from 
the impetuosity of Hotspur as from the aeQtimentality of 
poor lUchard, who, notwithstaodiiig his attention to roan 
Barbary, was conscioiu of ' wanting the mani^ of unruly 
jades.'* <Tbe contrast between the characters of Henry of 
Monmouth and of Harry Hotspur, foreshadows tiie destiny 
appointed to each ; fame and empire to the one ; to the 
other failure, and a rebel's grava Each was brave, and 
each was a twrseman. Bnt they were onlike in horseman- 
ship as in gallantry. Hotspur, true to his name, might 
have appropnat«d to himself John of Gaunt's dying saying, 
' He tires betimes that spars too fast betimes.'* He too, 
like Eidiard, bad a favourite roan. 

Hot. Hath Butler brought those hones from the sherifft 
Serv. One hone, my lewd, he brought even now. 
Sot. What horee t A roan, a <xop-eu, is it not t 
Serv. It is, mj lonl 
Hot. That toan shall be my throne. 

Well, I will back him straight ; O eaperance ! 

Bid Butler lead him forth into the park 

1 Hen. IV. ii. 3. 70. 

Hotspur's roan had other work to do than eat bread 
from bis master's hand. ' Give my roan horse a drench,' he 
would cry. This was after killing ' some six or seven dozen 
of Scots at a breakfast ; '* and sorely the poor beast needed 
his 'barley-broth,' which many even now agree with 
Shakrapeare in approving as ' a cbench for sur-rein'd jades.'* 
In dreams he would urge bis bounding steed to the field 
with 'terms of manage. Waking he would rail on 'the 
forced gait of a abuffling nag,'' as no better than 'mincing 
poetry,' and deride Owen Glendower, calling him ' aa tedious 
aa a tired horse.'* 

But this bluster and impetuosity gave as little promise of 
the noble horsemanship wherewith Henry of Monmouth 
could witch the world and woo a wife, aa of the mental and 
moral qualities which won him his place in history. ' If I 

1 Sitk. II. iu. 8. 179. * SiA. 11. ii. 1. 3S. 

• ] Etn. IV. ii. 4. 116. * ffiM. V. tiL G. 19. 

» Ibid. u. 3. 62; iiL 1. IM. ' I EtK. IF. iii 1. 1». 
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coold win a ladjr,' he tella Katherine of France in his blunt 
waj, 'bj vaulting into mj saddle with mj annouT on my 
back, onder the correction of bragging be it spoken, I should 
quickly leap into a wife. Or if imight buffet for my love, 
or bound my horse for her favours, I could lay on Ilka a 
butcher and sit like a jack-an-apes, never ofT.'^ 

As 'for these fellows of infinite tongue that can rhyme 
themaelvea into ladies' favours, they do always reason them- 
selves out again ' ; and HemVa estimate of the lasting 
impreeeion made on the female heart by the qualities in 
wlucb be was conscious of excelling, is borne out by the 
experience of the sad, pale, deserted maid, who recalls 
among the perfections of her faithless betrayer. 

Well could he ride, and often men would say 

' That horse his mettle from hig rider takes ' : 

Piond of sabjection, noble by the sway, 

'What lonnda, what bounds, what couiee, what atop he makeal' 

And controversy hence a question takes. 

Whether the horse by him became his deed, 

Or ha his manage by the well-doing steed. 

But quickly on this side the verdict went : 

His real habitude gave life and grace 

To appertainings and to ornament, 

Accomplish'd in himself, not in bis cue ; 

All aids, themselves made fairer by their place, 

Came for additions : yet their purpose trim 

Pieced not his grace, bat were ah graced by him. 

A Lotter'e Complaint, 106. 

In Tudor times to excel in horsemanship ranked highest 
among courtly graoas. The King of Denmark was a 
murderer and a usurper, but be bad not forgotten the 
princely accompliehments of hia youth. And when be 
would stimulate Laertes by a report of the praise bestowed 
on his skill in fence by a gentleman of Normandy, he knew 
bow to enhance the value of his commendation. 
Two months since, 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy : 
I've seen myself, and served agains^ the French, 
' Jtm 7. T. 3. Ii2. 
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And the; on w«ll on botmback ; but tbia galluit 
Had iritcfacraft in't; be grew into' bis aeat ; 
And to Bucb wondrous doing brougbt bis horse, 
As had he been iucorpsed and demi-natuied 
With the brave beast ; so far he topp'd mj though^ 
That I in foigei; of shapes and tricks, 
Come short of what be did. 

Latr. A Norman was't t 

King. A Norman. 

Lasr. Upon my life, Lamond. 

King. The very same, 

Laer. I know him well ; be is the brooch indeed. 

And gem of all the nation.' Hamlet, iv. 7. 82. 

Had the diariet completed his self-appointed task, we 
might . have learned maoh of the horsemanship of bis daj. 
More elaborate than the ezercisea of the military riding 
school, and leas fantastic than the tricks of the circus, the 
manage of our ancestors afforded excellent training for nerve 
and temper, as well as for hand and eye. 

Blundevill, in his second book, devoted to an exposition of 
the art of riding the great horse, describes seven stages in 

' Thai th« Folio. Tha Gnt quarto ha* ' aoto,' prtdMlj ths error which 
wa ihoold eipaot from a nureptitiaQB oopyiat, incapable of apprsoiatiiig 
the Tigonr and trath of the originaL The Cambridge Edition fdlom the 
qaarto. 

> It is not withont deaign that this picture of ideal hommaiuhip is drawn 
br the hand, not of Hamlet, bat of hia ancle. Shakeapeare'i men of action, 
Henrr V„ Hotapnr, Hark Antony, the Dauphin of France, and the King of 
Denmark (among wboaeaiDBirreeolntioDlonndnc place) are hia horsemen. It 
i« M in bistotr, from Alexander the Great to OUrer Cromwell. Hamlet was 
Tiiltsd b; racollectioiii of the obase. He had a practical knowledge of Iklaonrjr, 
a sport whiob, in its ordinarr pnrtait, required bnt little phfncal exertion. 
Bat his thoughts do not dwell on honamuubip, an exwdM b> which I wonld 
Tentnre to amily the following words written by Goethe, and Enslished by 
Thomas Oarlyle : * The fencing tires him,' Wilhelm Heister says, 'tue sweat is 
mnning from his brow; and the Queen remarks, Se't/at and leant of bnalk. 
Can yoD oonoeiTe him to be otherwise than plump and lair-haired ! Brown- 
eomplexioued people in their vonth ore seldom plnmp^ And does not his 
waTering melancholy, his eofC lamenting, his irresolute actiTity, aocord with 
such a figure I ' The horse, in BbakMpeare'a words, takes his mettle from his 
rider, and I fear that Hamlet, had he ssuyed to torn and wind a fiery Pegaans, 
would bare proved 'wanting the manage of unrnly jades,' like one who 
resembled the high-souledPrinoe of Denmark only in to (ar as be was iniectsd 
by the latal evil of irresolotion. 
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the conne of bis edacatdon, each of which haa heen noted hj 
Shakespeare. 

First 70a mnst pace him ; this is the elemeotarT' teaching 
upon which the lugher education of the manage most he 
founded. It does not come hy nature, and the Lord Ljsi- 
machus of Mvtilene understood what was meant when it 
was said to hun of Marina, ' My lord, she's not paced vet I 
you mnst take some pains to work her to yoar manage,* * 

Although the horse in a state of nature will wuk, trot, 
and gallop, yet he must needs be 'paced' if he is to acquit 
himself well under artificial conditiouB, while the amble and 
tiie ' false gallop ' are purely artificial movements. Master 
Michael Buet published in 1618 a book entitled An JSivpo- 
nomie, or Vineyard of Eortemanihip, in which he sets forth 
' how to bring any hone of what age and disposition sooner 
to a faire and commendable pace, onely by the hand': a 
matter in which he is compelled respectfully to ' digresse ' 
from his master, Oervase Markham, who insists on the use of 
the trammel in teaching horses to amble, and in which he 
differs also from Shakespeare, who in a passage already 
quoted {ante, p. 270) suggests that wild horses need bit and 
spurs for discipline, as well as pacing in the hand. 

The false gallop, or artificial canter, was denoted br the 
Latin term mcffutaaiwra, and the idea of jolting wonld be 
naturally associated with that pace in the case of the 
straight-pastemed, thickset horse of the day. With this 
knowledge we understand why Touchstone calls do^seret 
rhymes ' the very false gallop of verses.' * 

'SecondUe,' says Blundevill, 'you mnst teach him to be 
light at stop.' If the great horse knows not the stop, his 
performances are as crude and nnpleasing as poetry read 

> Ptrielit, ^T. 6. 68. 

> At Ymt L. iii. 3. IIB. atdler, in hk work D* vroertcmdU tie. tjtii$ 
(lESDigiTgathsrolloiriiigudODiit of Ui«falM gallop: 'Koyerit plena cqniu ft 
■aooDMatuTk *d o«lerioTem nolo piogrMiiini, ft coknon ad caUborem enraom 
■•ceDdere, at oammuUtii ndatitudimbiu, ft dtetiora ftd aedfttiorem progn** 
tmn itoram desceodere, qnoties et quandocmnque eqoiti videbitnr, anteqnftin 
IB rartere illam dooofttU. At, at olkre ftuglice dioam, mj m«aniDg is that 
vonr hotM knowi thonmljr rrom his trot to risa to hit fatso mllopa, from 
hii fftlaa BftUopa get to a iwifter, and then from thii awifter to deacend aoin 
to his falM gallopa, and trot againe by tnnies whan and aa oft aa tlta ddar 
shall thinke good, before joii teaoh him to torne. ' 
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wittiont r^ard to rhythm orptmctnatioD. ' This fellow does 
not stand npon points,' aaid GnieseuB, when Peter Quince bad 
thus delivered himself of his prologue ; whereupon Lyai- 
machos of Athens caps his pun with a better. ' He haUi rid 
his prologue like a rough colt ; he knows not the stop.' ^ Bat 
the stop artistically performed was a joy for ever. ' What 
stop he makes,' men would say, as they gazed with admiration 
on the beauteous but false-hearted ^lant, bemoaned in A 
I/Over's Complaint. 

'Thirdlie, to advance before, and yerke behinda' And 
inaamnch as this yerking is an artificial development of a 
motion to which the horse is by nature ocoasionally too 
prone, Gerrase Markham counsels to make your borae * yerk 
out behmd, yet so as it may be perceived it is your will, and 
not the borse'e malice,' as it was on the field of Aginconrt 
when the wounded steeds of the French 

Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heela at their dud muteis, 
Killing them twice. Hen. V. iv. 7. 82. 

The fourth of Blnndevill's stages in the cooraer's pTOgreea, 
'to tume, readilie, on both hands with single tume and 
double tume,' leads up to the fifth, which ia ' to make a sure 
and readie manege.' The twenty-nine pages devoted by 
Blundevill to the mystories of single turns, whole turns, 
double tnrns; mant^ with half rest, with whole rest, or 
without rest; and &e needful belpe and corrections for 
these complicated evolutions, are fairly summed up in two 
lines already quoted : 

To torn and wind a fisiy Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noUe hoTMmaDahlp. 

1 Hen. IV. iv. 1. 109. 

We now arrive at the last stage, and the most important, 
either in the lists or in warfare ; ' sizthlie, to passe a swift 
cariere.' There is no torm of manage which occurs so often 
in Shakespeare as the ' career,' and there is none the original 
meami^ of which has been more obscured by its popnlar 
use in the language of the present day. In trntii, imen we 
> Mid*. If. J)r. y. 1. US. 
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epeak of a career, ve mean somettuDg not onl^ different 
from what Shakeepeare intends by the word, bnt its exact 
oppodta We mean something that continnea for an in- 
definite tima He meant something that soon cornea to an 
abrupt ending. ' When your horee is perfect in the manages 
betoresaid, you may then pasa a career at your pleasure, 
which is to ran a horse forthright at his foU speed, and then 
making him stop quickly, su&enly firm, and close on his 
battock.'^ The length of the career was foar or five score 
yards at the most. 

The essential characteristic of the career, wherein it 
differed from the ordinary gallop, was its abrupt ending, 
technically known as ' the stop,' by which the horse was 
suddenly and firmly thrown upon his haunches. Whenever 
Shakespeare uses the word, this stop is present to his mind. 
Leontee, skilled, I doubt not, in the stop and in the career, 
spoke terms of manage when he marked 'stoppins the 
career Of laughter with a eigfa,' as 'a note inndlime Of 
breaking honesty.'* 

A swift gallop with a sudden stop is not unlike the 
humour which led Henry of Monmouth to be a madcap 
for once. ' The king bath run bad humours on the knight ; 
that's the even of it,' said Kym, when told of FalatofTs 
sickness unto death. 

PM. Nym, tbon haat ipoke the right ; 

His heart ia fracted and corrobonte. 
Nt/m. The king is a good king ; bat it must be aa it may ; he 
passes some hamonrs and caieeTS.' Hen. V. u. 1. 127. 

' BlnndeTilL Dr. Bohmidt eipluni ths word ' oarMr ' u meuiiiig a rua. 
Aooording to ths Olouary to the OMt wUtloii (18S0), 'careira' roeana 'tha 
ouTTetiiig of a hora«.' The word had no ip«oial BignlScaoM when v> apellad. 
Aooording to ths Oloaary to the edition of 1891 'oaraer' meania 'oonrae run 
at Ml apeed.' Dr. Johnson f|;iTBa, 'a conrta, > nee.' The technical meauinR 
of the word, ai a term of manage, aeemi to have long ainoe dropped out of 
remembrance. 

■ IFint Tale, I. S. !87. Nwrlf akin la a etop recorded long ago, aa a 
note infallible of Dido's breaking honeit;, 

Jncipil ^ari, maiiague in wee ritietit. 

' A enddeu flash of hninonr is compared b; Benedick to the career of the 
mana^ (MuA Ado, ii 8. 250). Thia term of manage is naad b; Bardolph in 
•peaking of Slender, who bating drunk hitneelf out of his Ere sentenoes, 'and 
Ming (ap, sir, waa, aa they say, oaehiered ; and bo oondiuiona pancd the 
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The king was, as we have seen, a oonsummate horsem&n. 
He Icnew that before you veatore to pass a swift career, 
yon should know when and how to stop, and so, in words 
already quoted, he warned the Governor of Hoifleor of the 
consecinences of letting loose upon the town an unbridled 
soIcUery. 

What rein can hold licentiouB wickedness 
When down the hill he holda his fierce career t 

Ibid. iii. 3. 32. 

When the great horse has passed through the inter- 
mediate stages of training, and can pass a Bwift career, he is, 
according to Blundevill, perfect as a horse of service; that is 
to say, fit for war, or for its gentle and joyous image in times 
of peace, the tournament. It was in the lists that the 
career oame into practical use. 'Sir, I shall meet your wit 
in the career, an you charge it against me,' said Benedick, 
when he would pick a quarrel with Clandio ; — ' in most 
profound earnest, and 111 warrant you for the love of 



When Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, was about 
to fight Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in the lists at Coventry, 
the Duchess of Gloucester accepted him as a champion of 
her cause : 

0, ait my husband's wrongs on Hereford's apear. 
That it may enter butcher Mowlaay'a breast ! 
Or, if miafortune misa the first career, 
Be Uowbray's sina ao heavy in his bosom, 
That they may break hia foaming courser's hack, 
And throw the rider headlong in the lials, 
A caitiff recreant to my couain Hereford I 

Bieh. 77. i. 2. 47. 

cftreeiB ' (Merry Wivti, \. 1. ISl). Tkrioni eommanUton Imtb tried to make 
MUM of theM worda, but that tbej are iotendwl for uoumum ia laggMted by 
Slender'i nait wordt, ' Ay, yon apoka in Latia then too ; but 'tis no matter.' 
The technical maaning of tlie stop, ai the end of a ainft career, iraa often 
prewnt to Shakeipaare'e mind. Bead in thia light, the wotd 'atop,' oonunon 
enoogh, aequiret a new (ignifioance ; aa when rrinca Henrj aaya of a king'a 
career, ' Even so mnat I run on, and eTsn ao atop' (JT. Jtitn, r. 7. B1) ; »m 
alM WinL Talt. ii. 1. 187 ; Cym*. L 6. 89. 
t Myth Ado, v. 1. 134, IBS. 
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There is perhaps a play on the word manage, as well as 
an allusion to the liata, in Boyet's answer to Biron, when, 
accused of having brought about by contrivance the en- 
counter of wit in which the £ing of Navarre and his lords 
were signally defeated by the Princess and her ladies, he 
pretenda no longer, bat straightforwardly admits the im- 
peachment: 
Boyet Full merrily 

Hath this brave manage, this career, been mn. 
Biron. Lo, he is tilting straight I Peace ! I have done. 

Low's L. L. V. 2. 481. 

' Although the rules before taught,' continues Blundevill, 
' do suffice to make a horse of service ; yet if your horae be 
light, a stirrer, and nimble of nature, you male besides these, 
for pleasure's sake, teach him mania other proper featea.' 
Henry of Monmouth plainly agreed with Gervase Ifarkham 
in thinking these ' aalta and leaps right pleasant to behold,' 
when he spoke of bounding bis horse for his lady's favours i 
and, as we have learned from A Lover's Complavnt, men 
would say of the perfect horseman, 'what ronnds, what 
bounds, what course, what stop he makes.' 

Among these salts and leaps the corvette, or curvet, was 
highly esteemed. It was 'a certaine oontonuall pransii^ 
and dansing up and downe still in one place, like a beare at 
a stake, and sometimes sidling to and fro, wherein the 
horse maketh as though he would faine run, and cannot be 
Buffered.' ' France is a dog hole,' says the braggart Farolles 
to Bertram, when he would incite him to the wars, and to 
'sustain the bound and high curvet Of Mars's fiery steed,'' an 
accomplishment, by the way, which Markham describes as 
' not generally used in the wars, yet not utterly useless for 
the sama' 

Although different ends were aimed at by horsemen in 
Tudor times and at the present day, the means which they 
employ, their ' aids,' corteotions, and cherishii^ are as un- 
changeable as the natures of man and horse. The 'ridiDg* 
rod,' as the whip is called by Blundevill, and by Philip the 
Bastard;' 'the needful bits and curbs';' the 'terms of 
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manage'* hj which the hoTBeman chides or enconrageB his 
horse ; and the ' filed eteel,'* ' the spar to prick the sidee,'* 
hare all the same uses now as they had three hundred jears 
i^; whence it follows that Shakespeare's hints with regard 
to their management are aa fresh and oseful now as when 
they were written. 

Take for instance, the spar. Yon will find in Shake- 
speare almost all that is well said by Whyte Melville in a 
chapter of his Riding HeeoUectiona, entitled The Abuae of the 
Spur, to which he has prefixed the words of Hermione, 
already quoted.* We have already, in the pursuit of Uie 
Cotswold hart, witnessed a verification of the old saw ; ' How 
fondly dost thou spur a forward horse ! '* and of the death- 
bed prophecy of old John of Gaunt: 'He tires betimes that 
spurs too faet betimes.'" 

But the spur, though often abused, has its necessary use, 
and there is a golden mean between Richard IL, with his 
sentimental irresolution, and the 'jauncing' rider, whose 
spur-galled jade bears on his flanks the marks of needless 
severity,' 

I was not made a horse ; 
And yet I bear a burden like an asa, 
Spnr^gall'd, and tired ly jauncing Bolingbroke. 

Rich. II. y. fi. 93. 

'Most men/ says Whyte Melville, 'stoop forward, and 
let their horses' heads go, when engaged in this method of 
compulsion, and even if their heels do reach the mark, 
by no means a certainty, gain but little with the rowels 
compared to all they lose with the reina' Precisely after 
this fashion 

• 1 Hm. rr. iL 8. G2. * TuMh If. iiL 3. B. * MaduA, i. 7. SB. 

' AiU4, p. 388. • BiA. II. iT. 1. 73. • iMi. u. 1. IS. 

' Thiu the Folio. ' 9par-g»]l«d ' wm ■ word in oommoB dm tn ftrrioj. 



HuUiuD givM a prMCTiption fo^ 

Dallad' hone. The Cb«irid<)« edition nadi '•pori'd, jnll'd . _._ ._ 

e qnuto editiona, denoonded by the editon of the Folio m atolen, and 



uus (|upj^i4i VUIUUJL4, uBuvujDuni uj* lag nuiun ui iuv fuuo ■■ eiojfHi, maia 
ooimpt ', and in ta doiitg laeriSoM vet auothar tann of art, auappredBted bj 
•nireptitioiu copTiat, bnt dear to dhaketpeare'e hearL llie aratnde of the 
•diton towarda tha Folio It wall illnatrntad bj thrir nota; 'Thotu^ aptir. 
gallsd !■ an eibsiDBl; probable cortMtiaii, we adhere to oar rule of following 
tha Uglier coUuRity wnennw it ■iiiiiiii to jield a rwaonable ■«&■•.' 
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came Bpnning hud 
A geatleman, almost foiBpent with speed, 

who Btopping ' to breathe hie bloodied horse ' and ask the 
way to Chester, brooght the news of Hotspur's overthrow 
sod death. 

He told me that rehellioo had had luck 

And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold, 

With that, he gave hu able hoise the head, 

And bending forward struck hie armed heela 

Against the panting sides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel-head, and starting so 

He seemed in running to devour tiie way, 

Staying no longer question. 2 Sen. IV, i. 1. 3S. 

These words are intended to suggest the reckless riding 
of a runaway, spurring his jade uter the common fasbioD 
of most riders, and not the noble horsemanship that tarns 
and winds a fiery Pegasus by the combined action of heel, 
rein, band, and voice. This was the effect produced by the 
description on the mind of Lord Bardolpb, who dubs the 

" ^ " some hilding fellow that had stolen 

The horse he rode on, and, upon my life, 
Spoke at a venture. Ibid. 67. 

' Not one man in ten,' saya the writer from whom I have 
quoted, 'knows how to spur a horse.' Shakespeare had 
observed precisely the same thing in the tilting field, and 
noted it as the cause of the failure of a bad rider to get his 
lance home, in a direct line, against his adversary's breast, with 
the result that, in the language of the tourney, it ' breaks 
across.' ' 0, that's a brave man I ' says Celia of Orlando, in 
a mocking vein. 

He writes toave verses, speaks brave words, swears brave oaths 
and breaks them bravely, quite traverse, athwart tiie heart of his 
lover ; as a pnisny tUter, diat spurs his horse on one side, bieake 
his staff like a noble goose. At You L. iii i. 43. 

Shakespeare had considered well a qnestion suggested in 
the same chapter: 'Granted then, that the spar may be 
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applied advaiitageoiial^ in the school, let ua see how far it is 
useful on the road, or in the hunting field.' Arcite'a horse, 
tat^ht in ' Bchool doing, being therein trained, and of kind 
manf^' takes fright on the stones of Athena His rider 
gires hiiQ the spur, whereat, 

pig-like he whines 
At the sharp rowel, which he freta at rather 
Than anj jot obeys. Two Noble Kintmm, v. 4. 

To that ill-advised spurring, and to the 'hoisterons and 
rough jadery ' which followed, Arcite owed his death, and, so 
far, Shakespeare teaching by example, and Whyte Malnlle 
by precept, are at one as to the dangers which ensue from 
earless or unskilful use of the spur. 

But Shakeapeare shows truer wisdom and deeper insight 
when he teaches how the spur m^ be used as well as abused 
on the road, as in the school His chapter is a short one, 
but little can be added to it. Angelo, entrusted by the Duke 
with the government of Vienna during his absence, no 
sooner takes his seat as deputy, than he puts into force 
' strict statutes and most biting laws,' which had for years 
lain in desuetude ' for terror, not to use.' Claudio, the first 
victim of his severity, discusses whether 

the body public be 
A horse whereon the governor doth ride. 
Who, newly in the seat, that it may know 
He can command, lets it straight feel the spur. 

Measure for M. i. 2. 1S3. 

There are horses — and good horses too — who need no 
constant application of the spur, but whose whole nature 
seems to change according as they bear one like to him 
whom Arvir^:us described as 

A rider like myself, who ne'er wore rowel 

Nor iron on his heels ! Oymb. iv. 4. 39. 

or a master who, having let them know that he can com- 
mand, spares further to use the spur. 

'Some people tell you they ride by " balance," others l^ 
"grip." I think a man m^ht as well say be played the 
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fiddle by "finger" or by "ear." Surely in either case a 
combination of both is required to siutain the performance 
with harmony and success.'^ Shakespeare has expressed the 
same idea by two words. Lamond, the gentleman of 
Normandy, ' to such wondrous doii^ brought his horse As 
had he been incorpsed and demi-natured With the brave 
beast';' incorpeed, by virtoe of the firm grip whereby 
he ' grew into his seat * ; demi-natured, by perfect balance, 
adjustii:^ itself to eveiy motion of the horse, with that 
complete S}'mpatby of man and beast, of mind and muscle, 
on which ShedcespeaTe loves to dwell ; whether it be roan 
Barbary rejoicing in his rider's pride, or ' the beast that bears 
me, tired with my woe.'' And the conclusion of the whole 
matter, the end towards which the horseman ever strives, is 
expressed in one short sentence, put into the mouth of Mark 
Antony, ' his corporal motion govem'd by my spirit'* 



IV 

FOUBTBLIE (AND LASTLY), TO WHAT DISSASES SOBSBS 
BS 3VSJS0T, TOaSTESR WITH THB NAMES OF SOCS 
DISEASES, AND THE KINDLIE AND PROPER TEBMES, 
UBBT TO BE USED IN DISCOUBSINQ CONCSBNINO THB 
H0S3B AND HIS FURNITURE 

'He's mad,' says Lear's fool, ' that trusts Id the tameness 
of a wolf, a horse's health, a boy's love, or a whore's oath.'' 
' stumbling jade,' cries the ruffian in A Yorkshire Tragedy 
to his falling horse, 'The spavins overtake thee! The fifty 
diseases stop thee.' ' 

Petmchio, according to Gremio, would marry for money 



the Ontitai Signifieanet of Shakttpeorit AlhtMan* to Field i^iirU. ' Thers 
is kn old book entitlsd Tht Fifty Diuaaa of a Hont, b; Oemse Haikbim.' 
80 wTots HkzUtt in his edition of tlie Dotihtful Fiayt of Shakaptare. I hava 
not been »ble to verilj Uiu referoDce. Then is no mentioD of this work in 
Mr. Hath'a 7orb on fonu (hu{ ApttbKtim (1887), nor does it appuria the 
Kt P*ffM of the Mtalogae of hooka in the British Uuseum which are davotad 
toHwitbun. 
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' an old trot with ne'er a tooth in her head, though she have 
aa manj diseases as two and fifty horses.' > 

How many diseases two and fifty horses may be supposed 
to share between them can be gathered from the allowancs 
bestowed upon a single animaL And if the enumeratioa in 
Venua and Adonis of ' what a horse should have ' emaclcs of 
the auctioneer, the following t&le of what he should not 
bare, but often has, is no less soggestiTe of the veterinary 



It waa one of Petruchio's strai^ hnmoun to come to 
his wedding, not only 'a very monster in apparel,'' but 
mounted on a ' horse hipped with an old mothy saddle and 
stirrups of no kindred; besides possessed with the glanders 
and like to mose in the chine ; troubled with the lampass, 
infected with the fashions, full of windgalls, sped with 
spavins, rayed with the yellows, past core of the fives, 
stark spoiled with the st^er, begawn with the bots, 
atwayed in the back and shoulder-»iotten ; ne'er le^ed 
before.' ' 

This extraordinary catalogue of muoundnessee is not like 
Ben JoDson's sporting terms, copied from a book. It is 
unmistakably racy of the stable. It Shakespeare had 
learned his farriery from Blandevill, as Jonaon copied his 
hunting language from Tks NMe Arte* he would have 
written of mourning, not ' mosing,' of the chine ; a disease 
akin to glanders, the name of which is 'borrowed of the 

' ram, nf Skrta, L 2. SO. ' iMJ. iiu 2. 61. 

* ram. ^ Shnw, iii. 2. 19. Nerer, when contracted to ne'er, i* oon- 
itantlr printed in the FoKo ' nere,' both tn oomponnd words uid nnglj; 
TuK) OitU. iv. 1, SO ; Titm. of Shrev. t. 1. 77 ; Ant. aiut Clw. iiL 1. 8S, Jka 
Ab the spelling of tbe Folia most be oorrected, I prefer to meet a mperflaoiu 
Snkl 'e with Mtlone than to introdace a foreign 'a' with tlie Oambridjie 
editors, eapaotoUy aa near-legged oonrera no diatinct meaning, while ne'er- 
legged plainl; aignifles whatwoald be called in stable language 'gone-beforet' 
It has been suggested that by the term near-legged the dangerona aotion la 
intended that caa««e a horae, not to itninble, but to hit hinuelf and fall. I 
donbt that the word would have been undentood by one poeuceoed of 
Shakespeare'a practical knowledge as lUfKaiting a defect of thia kind, 
whereas the 'ne'er legged' horae ia bound t« stumble, eren without tha 
additional infirmities enamerated in the text. 

* ICr, Oifford oomniauls on thla fact in bia note* to the hunting aoenea in 
Tht Sad Sh^lurd. A oonipariaon of theaa carefolly elaborated paiMgM 
with Sbakeipeare'a casual allonona to aimilar topics ia not withont iataiart. 
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French toiigoe, wheran it ia colled MortdeschyeD, that is to 
say, the death of the backa' * 

Aa to the word 'fashions,' he most have picked it up 
from some blacksmith at Stratford. For the proper name 
of this troublesome ulcer was ' farcin,' ' commonly known as 
' the farcy, of our ignorant smiths called the fashions.' ' No 
one hut an ignorant smith, or one bred in a stable, would 
speak of 'the fives.' If he had even a smattering of the 
book-learning of faniery, be would have known that the 
' vives ' are ' certaine kernels growing under the horse's eare. 
. . . The Italians call them vivole.'* The phrases 'shoulder- 
shotten' and 'ne'er l^ged before' are more sn^estive of 
the stable than techniwiJly correct. 

It moat likewise have been from some ' ignorant smith * 
that be learned to miscall the affection known as stringhalt, 
when he made liOrd Sands — a homely Englishman, surveying 
the capering and grimacing of gallants returned from France, 
juggled by her spells into strange mysteries and new 
customs, and marvelling at the action of their legs — 
exclaim: 

One would take it, 
That never saw 'em pace before, the spavin 
Or springhalt reign'd among 'em. 

Em. nil. L 3. 11. 

The tradition that Shakespeare, in extremity of need, 
turned to horses as a means of earning his bread, and in 
some employment connected with their care made a name 
which others thought worth pirating, gains some confirma- 
tion from the constant and needless occurrence in his plays 
of the language of the groom, the farrier, and the horse- 
master, and sml more from his use of fainiliar corruptions 
and cant phrases current in the stable and in the black- 
smith's shop. The tradition is not one of the kind which 
invention loves to weave around names great in letters, and 
the most philosophical way of accounting for its existence 

' Blmidavill. Fitiherbut (Bake ^ BviAaadrit) quotei a Frsuch ai.ja.%, 

Kortt d* loKjc, «( tCticAint 

Sant mdladit* tcumc* mtdiehu, 
* Blii]id«Till. ■ Uukbun's JfaUUr-pttei. • BlundBtill. 
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may poasiblr be to accept it as trne. But whether the story 
be true or false, the fact remains that Shakespeare's works 
are a perfect mine of what our diarist calls ' the kiudiie and 
proper termes meet to be used in discoursing concerning the 
horse and his furniture.' 

Spurs, bits and reins are topics common to all writers who 
deal in metaphor, and I have not noted the manj passages 
in which they are so employed by Shakespeare. But from 
what other poet or dramatist may we leam how to use aright 
these aids to horsemanship 7 

There is a certain particularity and distinctness in Shake- 
speare's casual mention of the most ordinary ' furniture ' of 
the horse. Thus, for example, it is said of the famished 
horses of the English army before Agincourt, 

in theii psle dull mouths the gimmal bit 
lies foul with diew'd grass, still and motionless. 

Hen. V. iv. 2. 49. 
What is a gimmal ^ bit ! And why is it put into the months 
of the English horses ? The former question has been satis- 
factorily answered by Archdeacon Ifarea.* ' A bit in which 
two parts of links were united as in the gimmal ring,' 
quoting Coles, Oimmal, annu/uj gemellus. Blundevill's Four 
Chie/eti 0£Ues contains plates representing fifty different 
bite, some of extraordinary severity. Some are in one piece, 
with ports like the modem bit ; others are jointed in the 
middle, although used with a curb-chain, somewhat after the 
fashion of the modem pelham. These softer gimmal bits 
would naturally be used in active service, the severer in- 
struments of torture being reserved wherewith to turn and 
wind a fiery P^asus in the exercises of the manage. Shake- 
speare knew well that Henry would have none but gimmal 
bits for service in the field. 

Fetruchio's screw, infected with a fair proportion of the 
fifty diseases, had 'a half-checked' bit and a head-stall of 

' ' lyinold ' in the Folio. Johnson reads ' ftimmal,' and that this 
mneDdation i* merely a correction in spelling appears from the passage quoted 
ia Nana' Olonary. ' Qlc$»ary in verb. 

' Th« Folio haa 'half-chek'd,' alttred in the third folio to 'halfe oheckt,' 
and in the fonrth to 'half cheokt.' The reading half^aheeked adopted by the 
Camhridga editors was first suggeatsd by Singer. There were in use long 
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Bheep'B leather which, being restrained to keep him from 
Btumbling,' hath been often burst, and now repaired with 
knots ; one girth six times pieced and a woman's crupper of 
Telure, wMc£ hath two letters for her name fairlj set down 
in studs, and here and there pieced with packthread.'* 

The crupper' was necessary in order to keep in its place 
the ungainly saddle of the day, and considerabie pains were 
expended on its ornamentation. The engraving in Tnrber- 
vile's Soo&e of Falconry, of a great lady taking part with 
her attendants in flying the heron, represents an elaborate 
and ornate crupper, wliich may well have been of Telure 
(velvet) with the owner's name ' fairly set down in studs.' 

The saddlery of the day was more ornate than that now 
in use, and was commonly ornamented with devices in studs. 
It is the 'studded bridle' of Adonis' horse that Venus 
fastens to a bough, when her favourite would not ' rein his 
proud head to the saddle bow ' ;* and Christopher Sly is 
offered, should he be disposed to ride, horses trapped with 
■ harness studded all with gold and pearL'' 

A complete catalogue of Shakespeare's stable phrases 
would be tedious, but not without significance, for surely, 
in the whole history of literature, never did tragedi^ 
comedies, histories and poems fumiiBh such a vocabulary. 
He delighted, moreover, in saws and proverbs, racy of the 
stable, of which some are in common use, but o^ers are 



'the straight ohcek broke into two porta.' The hot that the 
•dit«n of the third and fourth folios troubled themaelTea to alter the spelling, 
leaTing the word unchanged, anggett* thftt the word half-cheeked appLed to • 
bit waa then intelligibla. It niaj hsTe been known u the vulgar atftble 
eqniralent of one of the many terms of art enumerated b; BlQudevJIl ; 
poMiblj the half4catoh bits, written by Shahespesj^ as he was in the 
nabit of pronoancing it, at he wrote 'faihions' for faroin, and 'Atm' 
for Tives. Of certain bits, not so complete as others, 'Orison,' he telll 
no, 'calleth them but halfe bite, aa the balfe canon, the balfe scatch, the 
the halfe cafe foot, etc' The Okbi (1891) reads ' half- checked,' but that 
this ia a misprint appears from the Glcuary; 'half-cheeked ai^. ; a half- 
cheeked bit waa perhaps a bit of nhicb only one part remained.' 

* The horse was ' ne'er I^ged before,' and therefore in epecial danger of 
stumbling. * Tom. of SKrta, iii. 2. C7. 

» Com, of Brr. i. 2. 66 ; Tarn, of Shrne, ir. I. 8*. 

* yen. tmd Ad. 14. 37. ' Tarn. ofSkrtw, lud. 2. 44. 
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peooUat to himBelt U Leax'a fool had not noted a horse's 
abhorrence of an; greasy matter, it would never have 
occurred to him to say of one devoid of sense : ' Twas her 
brother that, in pure kindness to bis horse, buttered bis 
hajr.'^ It is he wbo noted the madness of trusting in 'a. 
horse's health,'* and it is to the selfsame fool that we owe, 
among mat^ other excellent ptecepta : 

Rid« more than thou goest . . . 

And thou shalt haTe more 

Than two tens to a score. K. Lear, L 4. 134. 

In Tadoi tames the be^ar on horseback, though not 
so frequent a spectacle as at the present day, most have 
been qnite as Mitertaining to the well-constituted mind. 
The proverb in general use, particular enough as to the 
ultimate deetinataon of the equestrian mendicant, takes 
no note of his horse. Shakespeare's mind was moved to 
pity by the fate of the nobler animal, for the Duke of York 
thus addresses the ' she-wolf of France ' : 

It boots thee not, proud queen, 
TJoIbss the adage mnit be verified 
That bcKgars mounted run their hone to death. 

3 Hen. VI. L 4. 126. 

Stray thoughts of horse and stable are for ever recorring 
to all sorts of people. To Nym, ' Though patience be a 
tired mare, yet ^e will plod ' ;' to Dogberry, ' An two men 
ride of a horse, one mast ride behind ; '* to Meneniua, when 
he exclaims that compared to good news of Marcius, ' the 
roost sovereign prescription in Galen is but empiricutic, and, 
to this preservative, of no better report than a horse- 
drench ' ;^ and again, when he saya of Marcius, ' He no more 
remembera bis mother now than an eight-year-old horse ' ;* 
to Enobarbus, when, hearing that Cleopatra would accompany 
Antony to the £eld, he reflects 

If we ehould serve with horse and mares togetlier, 
The hone wore merely lost ; the mares would bear 
A soldier and hia horse. Ant. and Cleo. iii. 7. 8. 

' K. Ltar, U. 4. 127. » Ibid. ui. 8. 19. 

■ Brni. V. U. 1. as. • UveK Aio, iii. 6. 40. 

■ CMoI. iL 1. 127. " Ibid. t. 4. 16. 
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To Ae old gioom whom we know as Fetrnchio'a ' ancient, 
traaty, pleasant serrant O-mtnio,' and who, when his horses 
were called for, was wont to reply with a stable pleasantry, 
' Ay, sir, they be ready ; the oats have eaten the horges ; ' * to 
the Lord Chamberlain, when he tella Lord Sands, 'Tour 
colt's tooth is not cast yet';* to Touchstone — 'As the ox 
hath his bow, sir, the hotse his corb and the falcon her bells, 
80 man hath his desires';* to Maria, 'My purpose is, indeed, 
a horse of that colour ' ;* to Hamlet, when be exclaims, 
' let the gall'd jade wince, onr withers are nnwmt^ ' ;^ to 
Master Ford, ' I wiD rather trust ... a thief to widk my 
ambling geldiiM than my wife with herself';' to Moth, 
when the tag of the morris-dance song, — ' The hobby-horse 
is forgot ' — soggestfl, 'The hobby-horse is but a colt, and your 
loTS perhaps a hackney';' to Beatrice, when her gentle- 
woman would ran on : 

Beat. What pace is this that thy tongue keepel 

Marg. Not a false gallop.* Much Ado, iiL 4. 93, 

To the Buke of York, when he reminded Northumberland 
that the time was when Eing Sicbard would have checked 
his insolence — he would, he says, 'shorten you lor taking so 
the head, your whole head's length*;' to FalstafT, when 

' Tarn, qf SKrtw, iii. 3. a07. » Bwi. VIII. 1. 8. *8. 

' At rou L. iii 3. 80. • TvxlfA N. ii. 8. IBl. 

* Eamla, iii. 2. 263. * Uerry Wivtt, iL 2. SIS. 

' I^ove't L. L. iii. 1. 80. The wqrI * baokne; ' in the diamt'i time con- 
Tejed no «aggntion of the kiud of aotion now anocikted with the Dune. It 
ia th« nme word a» the French haqxiinee, originallj aigiiiffiiig (wcoTdinKto 
Littre) thewl ra jum«nl iloeiU tt morchani ordiiutirvment * VatiMe. The 
deriTktioii appMn to be imceitmiii (bat eee Skeaf ■ Symolo^teiU DicHonary). 
It wu nwd in the Bngliib kagoage, tX all sTent* nooe the time of Chanoer 
(AMMtttnt of Iht SiM*), to denote a small oaelhl nag, of the kind lunally em- 
ployed on the road. This being the claea of hone oommonly let out on hire, 
the secoodaiT meaning of a hired animal, in common use, bMame attached to 
the word. This is, or oonne, the sngijestian intended to be conveyed by 
Moth. The tranefer from horse to rehiale wae easy, and the phrase 'hackney 
coach' ia a familiar one. In time the word ' hacknej' and its abbreviated 
form ' hack' came to be employed without reference to the horse, as when we 
■peak of a hackneyed metaphor, or a hock scribe. The modem nse of the 
word as deaoriiitiTe of a class of hone is aomewhat akin to its original mean- 
ing, with oertain ideas sapendded in rt^ard to ehape and action. 

* For the meaning of tnia term of art, see antt, p. 38S. 

* BiA. II. iiL S. 12. 
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he thna addresses Priace Hony — 'what a plague mean 
ye to colt me thus ? ' and to the Prince, when he replies, 
'Thou lieat; tfaou art not colted, thou art uncoiled';^ to 
Brutufi, who says of Coriolanua, aa of a high-spirited 
horse, ' being once chafed, he cannot be rein'd ^ain to tem- 
perance ' ;' to Korteuaio when he said of Katherine, 'There 
be good fellows in the world,' 'an a man could light on them, 
would take her with bXL faults, and money enough ' ;* and (I 
suspect) to Capulet, when he bids Juliet : 

Fettle your fine joints 'gainst Thnisday next, 
To go with Pane to Saint Peter's Church. 

Som. and Jul. iii 6. 104. 

Fostbumus must have had experience of the sudden seizore 
to which horseflesh is occasionally subject when he ex- 
claimed in bis amazement, 'How come these staggers on 
me?'* 

' Bots on't ' was strong langn^e current at the time, 
not, however, in the mouth of fishermen, except at Penta- 
polis ;' and the phrase rises so naturally to the lips of 
Proteus of Verona as to suggest a pun on the word boots — 
surest evidence of familiarity.' 

It is only in the stable that 'a huge hill of flesh,' like 
Falstaff, would be known as a 'horse-back-breaker.'' In- 
deed, by the great ungainly saddles of the day (even without 
the additional twenty stone contributed by a FalstaET), many 
a 'poor jade' like the carrier's horse at Rochester was 
' wrung in the withers* out of all cess,' and the stable boys 
(whether Shakespeare's or another's) often heard the injunc- 
tion, ' I prithee, Tom, beat Gut's saddle, put a few flocks in 
the point.'^ 

It is not quite clear what Scams meant, when he called 
Cleopatra 'You ribaudred nag of Egypt,' '^ nor have com- 
mentators thrown much light on the 'arm-gaunt steed' 

' 1 Ifai. IK u. 2. 38. » Cariol. iiL 3. 27. 

' Taut, t^ ShriK, i. 1. 133. * CyaJ'. i. 5. 233, 

" PtricUt, a 1. 24. • Tm OmL 1 1. 26. 

T 1 Em. IV. U. 4. 208. 

■ 8«e Tit. Andr. iv. 8. 47, maA Samltt, iii Z 253. 

* 1 EtA. IV. ii 1. S. " Anl. and CUo. iii. 10. 10. 
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soberly mounted by Mark Antony, ' who neighed so high,' 
according to AlexaB, 

that what I vould have spoke 
Wae beastly dumb* by him. Ibid, i 6. 48, 

It ia still a matter of uncertainty how the 'garboils' which 
baffled Antony, skilled in the manage of unroly jades, come 
to be de8crib«l aa ' uncarbable' ; 

As for my wife, 
I would you had her epirit in such another ; 
The third of the world is yours ; which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 
Eno. Would we had all such wives, Uiat the men might go 
to wars with the women I 

Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Ceeear, 

Made out of ber impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too, I grieying grant 
Did you too much disquiet ; for that you must 
But say, I could not help it. Ant. and Cleo, ii. 2. 61. 

Bat whatever be the meaning of these passages, it is clear 
that they all bad their origin in the stable. 

Shakespeare's alloaionB to horse, hound, hawk and deer 
contrast in mere point of frequency with those of any other 
writer, in ancient or modem times. Some of these references 
are in themselves of an ordinary kind, and only acquire 
significance from their frequent occurrence, and from the 
circumstance that they are seldom si^gested by any neces- 
sary action of the drama, but seem to spring forth out of 
the abundance of the poet's heart. Others are of a different 
character, and especially characteristic of Shakespeare. 

The foregoii^ pages have been written in vain if the 
reader has not been helped towards an understanding of 
the nature and significance of Shakespeare's allasions to 
field sports. But it may be useful, before parting company 
with tne diarist and bis labours, to note the essential ele- 
ments of the distinctively Shakespearian allusion. 

' Thm tha Foho, iutcIUgibla, if Mmewhat obttnm. What AleiH would 
have ipoken mi dumb bj reuoD of the neighmg of the beMt TheCainbridge 
edition reada ' dnmb'd,' adopting what Hami to be a needUw emandatioii of 
"nwobald'i. 
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I flhoold not account as such any which does not present 
one or more of the following characterifitioa : 

I. A secret of woodcraft or horsemanship : 

IL An illustratioD therefrom of human nature and 
conduct : 

IIL A lively image : 

rV, A conceit ; or 

y. An irrelevance; by which I mean an idea somewhat 
out of place with its surroundiDgs. 

To illustrate my meaning I select, out of many, six 
examples of each of these classea 

I. A secret of woodcraft or horsemanship : 

(1) The only sovereign plaster for 'venomed sorea' is 
the hound's ' licking of his wound.' ' 

(2) Beware of a horse with no white in his faca* 

(3) Yon cannot judge of the quality of the deer by his 
horns alona He may have huge antlers, and yet be a 
worthless ' rascaL'' 

(4) How to avoid scaring a herd of deer by the noise of 
the cross-bow.* 

(5) Choose a falcon or tercel for flying at the brook, and 
a hawk for the bush.' 

(6) If you are tired or out of sorts, so will your horse be 
also." 

Under this head range also the many precepts on the 
breeding, choosing, riding, and breaking of horses, and on 
the manning and training of hawks, collected in these pages, 
including an enumeration of the points of a horse and of a 
hound, and of a fair number of the fifty diseases known to 
the veterinary aorgeon. 

II. An illustration of human nature and character : 

(1) 'Hollow men, like horses hot at hand, make gallant 
show and promise of their mettle,' but, when the time of 
trial comes, they, ' like deceitful jades, sink in the trial'* 

* Ant,o 
' At TottL. ill. 3. 68 (p. 228). 

* 8 StK. ri. iii. 1. S (p. 227). 
' TroO. and Gru. lit i S6 (p. 202). 

* Somit I. ) Lm^tL. L. ir. 3. 181 {p. 80). 
1 Jh;. CiM; tT. 3. 93 (p. I7«). 
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(2) Beware of aelt-asserting impostorB, who, like rascal 
deer worst in blood to nin, posh themselves to the trout of 
the herd, and so deceive the unwary.* 

(3) There are men too who, ' like coward dogs, most spend 
their months when what they seetn to threaten runs tar 
before them,' and there are those who need, like Soderigo, to 
he trashed for too quick hunting.' 

(4) A man may be quick of apprehension, and yet be an 
nntmstwortby guide ; like a ' hoond that mns counter, and 
yet draws dry-foot welL'* 

(5) There are men and women, as there are horses, who 
need bit and spar, while there are others who may truly say 
' you may ride's with one soft kiss a thousand furlongs, ere 
with spur we heat an acre.'* 

(6) In training youth, as in training horses, avoid the 
extremes of severity and of laxity.^ And, above all, do not 
'begin too young, for ' the colt that's back'd and burden'd, 
'beuig young, loseth his pride and never wazeth strong.'* 

III. A lively image; such aa: 

(1) Queen Margaret's description of Edward and Bichard 
as ' a brace of greyhounds, having the fearful flyii^ luure in 
sight, with fiery eyes, sparkling for very wrath.'' 

(2) Talbot's comparision of his few troops sarronnded by 
the French multitude to ' moody mad and desperate stt^,' 
who ' turn on the bloody bounds with heads of steel, and 
make the cowards stand aloof at bay.'^ 

(3) ' The poor frighted deer tiiat stands at gaze, wildly 
determining which way to fly,' apt image of Lncrece, in 
mutiny with herself, ' to live or die, which of the twain were 
better.'* 

(4) Uncontrollable and licentioos wickedness is compared 
to a runaway horse, which no lein can hold 'when down 
ttte hill he holds his fierce career.'"* 

(5) War difTero as widely from dull, sleepy, lethaigio 

■ CoHoL i. ]. ISl (p. 229). 

■ Sm. F-.iL*. 96; 0th. ill. Sla (pp. U, S8). 
» Com, o/grr. It. 2. 89 (p. «4). 

* MtMHTt/or M. L 8. 20 i WinL TaU, L 3. 05 (p. 272). 

* Rieh. II. ii. 1. SB (p. 271). • r«i and Ad. *» (p. 271). 

f I 5«n. VL ii. S. 129 (p. 188). * 1 Bm. Vt. It. 2. CO (p. B8). 

* iMtnet, 1149 (p. 82). " Am. P. iU. S. 22 (p. 44}. 
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peace as a bound who has hit off the scent, and becomes 
'fmritelj walking, aadible, and full of vent,' from his 
feUow, standing listlessly, at a fault, or hopelessly trying to 
pick out a cold scent^ 

(6) The barons overawed by Warwick cower like par- 
tridges enmewed and terrified by a hawk, and none- 'dares 
Btir a wing if Warwick shake his bella.'* 

lY, A conceit, for example : 

(1) The Dauphin's valour, according to the Constable of 
France, was ' a hooded valoor, and when it appears, it will 
bate (abate).'' 

(2) The elaborate conceits on the words 'pricket' and 
' sorel ' in Holofemes' ' eztemporal epitaph.'* 

(3) ' You are over boots in love,' says Proteus to Yalentina 
'FVo. Over the boots, nay, give me not the bots (boots). 
Vai. No, ni not, for it boots tiee not.'* 

(4) The puns on 'an old haie hoar' in which Mercatio 
indulged.' 

(5) ' He was furnished as a hunter,' said Oelia of Orlando. 
' Oh, ominous ! ' exclaimed Bosalind, ' be comes to kill my 
heart.'^ 

(6) Lavinia seeking to hide herself was likened by Marcus 
AndronicuB to a wounded deer, whereupon Titus puns ' It 
was my deer (dear).'* 

Indeed, puns on words connected with the chase, especially 
on the words 'hart' and 'deer,' and conceits in r^ard to 
horns, are almost beyond counting. 

V. An irrelevance, often in the form of an anachronism ; 
as when : 

(1) Lucrece appeals to Tarquin, as to an English sports- 
man, to mend his ill aim before hia shoot is ended, and spare 
a poor unseasonable doe.' 

(2) Mark Antony compares Csesar's assassins to hunters, 
ataiiding round where the hart was bayed and slain, signed 
in his spoil, and crimsoned in his lethe ; that is, blooded 
after the fashion of Ei^lish sportsmen.''^ 

1 Ooriol. IT. S. 3S7 (p. 62). * 8 Mat. VI. i. 1. 16 (p. 196). 

» Bm. r. iii. 7. 121 (p. Hi). * LtM^t L. L. Iv. 3. M (p. 224). 

» TmOtnLofVtr.i. 1.25 (p. 800). " Rom.amdJvi.^ L\K{v.\W). 

■• AiToaL.m.% 208 {v.7»\ * Tit. Andr. iii. 1. 91 (p. WH). 

• Lui^tu, 680 (p. 237). " JtU Cm. iii. 1. 20i (p. 68). 
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(3) Flavius, when bj plucking growing feathers from 
Cs^r's wing he would 'make him fly an ordinary pitch.'' 

(4) And so too Pandarua of Troy, when he aaya to 
Cresaida, 'Tou must be watched ere you be made tame, 
must you?" 

(5) The Lord Lucnllus pays court to Timon of Athens 
after the fashion of Shallow of Gloucestershire, by sending 
him two brace of greyhounds, and entreating his company to 
hunt with him.' 

(6) Demetrius su^estB to the mind of Aaron the Moor 
recollections of the same county, with its parks and keepers 
and deer stealers, when he asks whether he has not ' full 
often struck a doe, and borne her cleanly by the keeper's 
nose?'* 

The Shakespearian allusion, even when it does not 
involve an anachronism, ia seldom introduced of set purpose, 
to suit the context or situation, and is as often out of season 
as in season, in point of dramatic propriety. 
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Whin I began to collect and to UTaoge the aUosions to fidd 
sports and to horses scattered throughout the writings of Shake- 
speare, nothing was further from mj mind than to enter the fidd 
of criticism. But as my work progressed, I discemed more and 
more dearl; the tme nature of these allusions, bow they for the 
most part well up spontaneously as from the poet's inmost soul, 
and are seldom suggested by the plot or chaiscter in hand at the 
moment, with which, indeed, they are often out of keeping. And 
according as I became better acquainted with the works of his 
contemporaries, it was more and more evident that this pecnliu 
mode of thought does not happen to be shared by other dramatic 
writers of bis age. Thus tJte thought was su^eated that the 
presence or absence of this distinctive note might be of some aid 
in distinguishing the workmanship of Shakespeare from that of 
certain other dramatists with whom Shakeflpearian criticism is 
mainly concerned. From the admitted writings of Shakespeare 
it is never wholly absent. In the admitted works of Fletcher, 
Greene, Eyd, or Uarlowe, or in certain of the anonymous plays 
attributed to Shakespeare, it is never found. 

Again, in the course of my work, I found myself in the presence 
of certain matters of fact by which an inquiry was su^ested. These 
facts are that in no single instance has &e antbority of the Folio 
been displaced by the result of my inquiries, and tjiat the know- 
ledge thus obtained has often unexpectedly tended to support the 
testimony of its editors. I was thus led to investigate the sufficiency 
of the reasons which have led critics, almost without exception, to 
reject the Folio in favour either of some earlier quarto edition, or 
of a certain compound known as the Received Text, the result 
of the labours of many generations of more or less intelligent 
emendators. How far the Text differs from the Folio can be 
realised only by those wbo have been at the pains to compare 
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even so conservatiTe a text aa that of the Cambrii^ Editors with 
That was given to the world t^ Shakeepeare's feUows as having 
been printed from the 'true original copies.' 

Hence this note. Upon certain matteis of criticism, meet only 
for the decision of experts, I diwlnim anjr right to express an 
opinion ; but I would remind the reader that in criticism, as in the 
administration of the law, the determination of questions of nicety, 
fit only for experts, often depends upon some cardinal matter of 
foct, to he determined by weighing testimony and balancing 
probabilitiee. When such on issue is evolved, l^al experts stand 
aside foi a whfie, until the queetion of fact has been answered, yea 
or nay, by laymen empanelled to decide upon the evidence sub- 
mitted to them. Jurors differ widely in intelligence and indepen- 
dence, and Courts are accustomed to r^aid the finding of a jury 
upon even a doubtful qnestion of fact with a superstitious rever- 
ence never accorded to any other merely hnman pronouncement 
But speaking generally, I suppose that few thinkers, and fewer 
men of practical experience, believe that the administration of 
the law would be bettered by the universal substitution of trained 
lawyers for those who are now called iu from the counting-house 
or from the fann to answer questions of fact upon which may 
depend the devolution of an estate, or the graver issues of life ot 
death. It would, I think, be well for criticism if it were possible 
to sabmit looad issues of fact — with proper instnictiona — to men 
of fair intelligence and general culture (for the jury should be a 
special one) bound to decide in accordance with evidence ; not in 
Uie technical sense in which the term is understood in Courts of 
Justice, but as comprehendir^ (in the words of Benthom) ' any 
matter of fact, the effect, tendency, or design of which, when 
presented to the mind, is to produce a persuasion concerning the 
existence of some other matter of fact,' — a philosophical definition 
of evidence towards which its l^al significance is slowly but 
surely gravitating. 

But for two remarkable drcnmstancee, Shakespearian oritioism 
would never have exercised so many minds and filled so many 
volumes. One is the fact noted by the editors of the Folio, that 
Shakespeare had not ' the &te common with some to be exequtot 
to his owne writing.' That the author of Othello and As Ton Like 
It should not have deemed those works worthy of the editorial 
care bestowed on Ve/nu and Adorut and Luerece ; that he used 
them simply as a means of tnftlring money, and when that purpose 
had been served, took no further heed of them ; that notwith- 
standing the publication and rapid sole of pirated and ioaocunte 
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copies, he waa never moved, during the yeais of letuement at 
Stratford, to take even the initial step of collecting and revising 
for publication the manuscripts of his plays ; and that, so far as 
their author was concerned, they might be stolen, travestied, or 
perieh altogether ; are surely among the strangest facte in the 
histoij of literature. There is the further circumBbutce that 
Shakespeare was not only an (»iginal dramatist, but a theatrical 
manager, who commenced authorebip as Johafmet-fae-totwn, and 
who never hesitated to turn the work of others to jirofitable use, 
rewriting it to a greater or leas extent, according ae it suited the 
purposes of the theatre with which he waa connected- Thus it is 
that we have not the authority of Shakespeare for the fact of his 
authorship of any one of the plays attributed to him, or for the 
authenticity of any particular edition. Thus alao it is that 
Shakespearian criticism is not restricted to recension of a text, 
however corrupt, admittedly printed from an authentic manuscript 
It must, before approaching this task, determine questions of no 
small dif&culty. It must, in the first place, settle the canon 
of Shakeepeaie's works. It must define, as best it can, his share 
in each drama admitted to this canon; and it must ^ao decide 
between rival claimants to the title of ' true original copy.' 

TEB FOLIO OF 1833 

Seven years after Shakespeare's death a volume was published 
which, if the professions of its editors may be believed, supplied 
to a certain extent the want of an authorised edition. In the 
First Folio, John Heminge and Henry Condell, fellow-actors with 
Shakespeare, custodians of his manuscripts, and legatees under his 
will, gave to the public, under the auspices of Ben Jonaon, what 
purported to be a complete collection of his works printed from 
the true original copies received by them at the hands of the poet 
If this profeaaion he true, it narrows considerably the field of 
controversy. Shakespeare's authorship, in whole or in part, of 
the thirty-four plays included in the Folio would be conclusively 
established, leaving to oriticism the task of estimating as best it 
could his share in the composition of each individual play. No 
doubt would remain as to the edition which represented most 
clearly the finished work of the author. This edition would 
necessarily form the basis of the text, and criticism would have 
occupied itself in correcting manifest errors, and in the emendation 
of such passages as were unintelligible or obviously corrupt, by 
reference to the less authentic issues, or by conjectural ( 
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tion. On the other hand, if the testimony of the editora of the 
Folio is discredited, and if the quartos are admitted as of equal oi 
greater authorit;, queetions of authorship and of textual criticism 
are, so to speak, altogether at large, to be determined without 
t^aid to authoritjr. It is therefore evident that the question of 
the authority of the Folio underlies the whole of Shakespearian 
criticism. 

Who, then, were the editore of the First Folio, and how far are 
they entitled to credit 1 These men, Heminge and Condell, were 
precise in their statements and in their claims. The plays are 
stated on the title page to be ' published according to the True 
Originall Copies.' 'We have collected them,' the editors say in 
the dedication to the Earl of Pembroke and the Earl of Mont- 
gomery, ' and done an office to the dead to procure his Orphanes 
Guardians ; without ambition either of adfo-profit or fiune : onely 
to keepe the memory of so worthy a Friend and Fellow alive, as 
was our Shakespeare, by humble offer of his playes to your most 
noble patronage.' The claim thus put forward to a dose relation- 
Bhip with the author is supported by the evidence of Shakespeare 
himself. By his will he left to bis 'fellows John Hranynge, 
Bichaid Buibage and Henry Cundell twenty-six sbillings and 
eight pence apiece to buy them rings.' Eichard Burb^, the 
celebrated actor, the impersonator of Shakespeare's greatest 
chanioteis, died in 1619, and the volume was published in 1623 
by the surviving objects of the author's affectionate remembrance, 
under the auspices of Ben Jonson. It was he who wrote the lines 
introducing to the reader the Droeebout portrait, engraved on 
the title page. It was to his genius we owe the noble commenda- 
tory verses prefixed to the Folio, of which it is enough to say 
that they are not unworthy of tbeii thema 

These editors were not only the trusted friends of Shakespeare, 
but, as joint proprietors of the Globe theatre, they were the lawful 
holders of his manuscripts. They knew with regard to each play 
which copy embodied the author's final workmanship, and had 
the best tide to bo colled the true originaL 

It is not indeed the custom of those who discredit the Folio to 
question the knowledge of its editors. It is their common honesty 
and their veracity which are in disputa 'There is no doubt,' 
writes Mr. Spalding (Letter on Authmikip of Two Noble KtTinnen), 
'but they could at least have enumerated Shakespeare's works 
correctly : but their knowle^^ and their design of profit did not 
suit each other,' ITiey must, he points out, be presumed to have 
known perfectly what works were, and what were not, Shakespeare's. 
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But these men were ' unBcmpnloos and imfaii ' in their selection, 
their whole conduct 'iuBpiree distnut' and justifies a critic in 
throwing the First Folio entirelT out of view as a ' dishonest * 
(and, I would add, a hypocritical) * attempt to put down editions 
of about fifteen separate plays of Shakespeare, pieTiously printed 
in quarto, which, though in moet respects more accurate thui their 
successors, had evidently been taken for stolen copies.' 

Somewhat similar is the language used by the editors of the first 
edition of the Cambridge Shakespeare, Mr. W. G. Clarke and 
J. Glover. This preface is prefixed to one of the latest and best 
editions of Shakespeare's works, the Cambridge Shakespeare of 
1 893, edited by Mr. William Aldis Wright ; but he is not responsible 
for language used by his predecessors. The editors of the first edition, 
led by the result of critical research to adopt the quartos of several 
plays aa the true original copies, had to diffpoee of the assertions of 
the editors of the Folio. 'Hiey do not hesitate to convict them of 
luggeftio faltt, in conveying to the public the idea that the Folio 
was printed from original manuscripts received by them at the 
author's hands. This sounds better than the vernacular; — lie. 
But there is no use in mincing matters, and if the suggestion of 
the editors of the Folio was false in fact, it must have been false 
to their knowledge, and their fraudulent puffing of their own 
wares, coupled with their 'denunciation of editions which they 
knew to be superior to their own,' would, if proved, fully justify 
tiie plainer language used by Mr. Spalding. 

Great allowance most be made for speculators in the regions of 
criticism, philosophy, antiquity, or theology, who find themselves 
face to face with a fact too etubbom to accommodate itself to some 
conclusion, the result of lifelong study. The critic who, after 
infinite labour and research, has satisfied himself that a quarto is 
the true original of Shakespeare's Hamiei, has to deal with the 
fact that two intimate friends of the author, possessed of special 
means of knowledge, assert the contrary, and that their sssertion is 
endorsed by some whom it would be scarcely posaible to deceive, 
and who have no motive to aid or abet in deceiving others. There 
are but two courses open to one who finds himself in such a podtion : 
either to reconsider in the light of testimony the conclusion to 
which he has been led by a process of reasoning, or to denotmce 
and discredit the inconvenient witneesea. The former course 
was (after the use of some strong language) followed by Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbams when his learned identification 
of the Pnetorium in his Roman camp at the Kaim of Kinprunee, 
the result of long and careful study of castrametation, was inter- 
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Tupted by EdJe Ochiltree: 'Pnetoiian here, Pnetorun there, I 
mind the bigging o't.' The latter is the ordiuorj coune of 
Shakeepearian criticism. 

That &e editors of the Folio failed in their task is well known ; 
if, indeed, the term editing can be ap|died to the proceea of hand- 
ing over to the printer miaX were probably haatilj finiahed and 
ill-written manuscripte, and leaving them to take their chuicei 
But a careless editor ia not neceesaiily a fraudulent knave, and it 
is needful to discriminate. It is not, however, gtuprieing that 
the manifold and glaring defects of the F<^o should have Uinded 
the eyes of many geneiationa of critioB to tiia tme position of that 
edition, and to ita claims upon Utcdr attention. 

These shortcomingB are fairly enumerated by Mr. Churton 
Collins. Hit article in the Cbiarterly Reviea (July 1892, reprinted 
in his Ettayi and Studiei, 1696), is a successful vindication of 
Theobald's claim to rank as 'The Forson of Shakspearian criti- 
cism.' 'Words, the leetoration of which is obvioos, left unsap- 
plied ; un&miliar words transliterated into gibberish ; punctoadon 
as it pleases chance; sentences with the subordinate clauses 
higgledy-piggledy or upside down ; lines transposed ; verse printed 
as prose, and prose as verse ; speeches belonging to one chaiaoter 
given to another ; stage directions incorporated in the text ; actors' 
names suddenly substituted for those of the dramatit personoe ; 
scenes and acta left unindicated or indicated wrongly— all this 
and more makes the text of the First Folio one of ue most por- 
tentous specimens of typography and editing in existence.' All 
this is true, but it is beeide the question of the honesty of the two 
I^y-actors who had not the wit to call in literary aid in the dis- 
ch^^ of a task for which they were incompetent. It does, 
however, explain the disfavour with which the Folio was regarded 
by critics, in whose eyes those literary enormities assumed gigantic 
proportiuis. 

LATBS BDITIONS 

In the succeeding folio editions of 163S, 1664, and 1686 little 
was done to amend the text. A few errors were corrected, and 
others were perpetrated. But in the century following the publi- 
cation of Rowe's octavo edition in 1709 some of the keenest 
intellecte of the age devoted their energies to the text of Shake- 
speare, and the result of their labours is collected in the well-known 
Variorwn edition (21 vols.), puHished in 1821 by James Bos well; 
a monumental work, in which is embodied the result of the 
labours of Bowe, Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Hanmer, Johnson, 
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Capell, Steevens, Malone, Monck Mason, and many others of 
lesser note. 

Of these, by general consent. Pope is the least successful, and 
Theobald, the victim of his remotseleeB satire, the happiest, in 
the matter of coi^'ectural emendation. The others may be ranked 
88 critics in the inverse order of their literary repatation. Differ- 
ing widely in other reepects, they agreed in operating upon a 
certain thing vhich they treated as the text of Shakeepeare. 
This they amended viith a greater or less d^ree of success, 
someMmea by brilliant and certain conjectures, sometimes by 
wild and reckless guesses, and sometimes by collation with the 
folios and quartos, classed together as apparently of equal autho- 
rity and called the old editions, as compered with the received 
text. But I cannot find that the Folio ranked higher with any of 
them than as a source from which emendations, more or lees 
probable, might be drawn. 

As might have been expected, the methods of investigation and 
criticism current in the nineteenth century brought into promi- 
nence the question of the Folio's claim to authority. It would 
be impossible within the limits of a note to consider the attitude 
with regard to the Folio of the chief modem editors — Collier, 
Halliwell, Dyce, Knight, Staunton, Grant White, Pn>f essor Dowden, 
and the Cambridge editors. Suffice it to note that no one would 
now venture to edit Shakespeare without regard to the old copies. 
Some, indeed, have gone further. The toxt of Mr, Horace 
Howard Fumess's monumental Variorum Shaketpean is the first 
folio, the spelling of which he retains. Mr. Ejiighf s edition is 
founded on the text of the Folio, which, however, he sometimes 
needlessly abandons, while at other times he r^ects emendations 
which are certain and necessary. Mr. Giant White, in his 
historical sketch of the text of Shakespeare prefixed to the 
edition of his works edited by him (Boston, 1865), writes of 
the Folio: 'Indeed, such is the authority given to this volume 
by the auspices under which it appeared, that had it been 
thoroughly prepared for the press and printed with care there 
would have been no appeal m>m its text; and editorial labour 
upon Shakespeare's plays, except that of ui historical or ex- 
egetical nature, would have boen not only without justification 
but without opportunity.' 

I pass at once to the preface of the Cambridge editors, taking 
it as a fair statement of the creed of modem conservative Shake- 
spearian criticism. In their preface to the first edition the editors 
plainly state that they accept the Folio only in the absence of an 
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earlier edition. 'TIub' [the Folio] 'we have mainly adopted, unleee 
there euBte an earlier edition in quarto, as is Uie case in more 
than one-half of the thirty-six plays,' In a preface to a reprint 
of certain quartos they add : ' In the great mt^ority of cases where 
a previous quarto exists, the quarto and not the folio is our best 
authority.' Of the Folio edition of Lov^a Lahovir't Loit they 
write that it is 'a reprint of this quarto fthat of 1698], differing 
only in its being divided into Acts, and, as usual, inferior in 
accuracy.' Except in the case of King Lear, where tjiey admit a 
subetantial rivalry between the Folio and an earlier et^tion, the 
quarto is accepted as the higher authority, ttie Folio being some- 
times dismisBed with the remark that it is, as usual, inferior in 
accuracy, or in other instances accounted for, as being a reprint 
of some spurious edition. And ' the most unkindest cut of all ' is, 
appropriately enough, dealt in the preface to Julius Caiar: 
'Julius Caiar was published for the first time in the Folio of 
1623. It is more correctly printed than any other play, and may 
perhaps have been (as the prefaoe falsely implies that all were) 
printed from the original manuscript of the author.' 

In short, the authority of the Folio is uniformly rejected, the 
assertions of its editors discredited, and it is adopted as the foun- 
dation of the text only in the absence of another edition. 

The editors, it is true, open a dooi of escape for the 'setters 
forth ' of the Folio : ' It is probable that this deception arose not 
from deliberate design on the part of Heminge and Condell — 
whom, as having been Shakespeare's friends and fellows, we like 
to think of as honourable men — but partly at least from want of 
practice in composition, and from the wish rather to write a smart 
preface in praise of the book than to state the facts simply and 
clearly. Or the preface may have been written by some literary 
man in the employment of the publishers, and merely signed by 
the two players.' 

I have little doubt as to how my imaginary special jurors 
would dispose of the suggestion by which it is attempted to 
establish the honesty of the editors at the expense of their intelli- 
gence, if any literary advocate had the hudihood seriously to 
press it on their attention. That the setters forth of so high an 
enterprise, in which they had so great an interest — honourable 
or corrupt — should have signed dedication or preface without 
reading either, could scarcely be believed, even if attested by 
respectable witnesses. Aa a gratuitous hypothesis it is plainly 
inadmissible. Besides, the theory must be so far extended as to 
free the editors from responsibility for the title page, for it is there 
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that they are bopeleasly committed to the meet damaging asser- 
tion ; namely, that the plays are ' published according to the Tme 
Orij^nall Copiee.' The theory ts specially inapplicable to this 
particolar dedication and preface, inasmuch ae tliey are obviously 
not mere literary flourishes, but plain etatements with r^ard to 
matters of a personal nature. The most important of these statft- 
ments can be traced to the editors, and is certainly not the inven- 
tion of their snppoeed hterary man. ' Hie mind and hand,' they 
write, ' went together : And what he thought he vttered with that 
eaeinesse that we haue scarse receiued from him a blot in his 
papers.' This saying, which was probably current in the profes- 
sion, was no doubt specially brought home to Ben Jonson when 
he co-operated with Heminge and Gondell in the publication of 
the Folio. ' I remember,' he wrote many years after, ' tiie playera 
have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare, that in hia 
writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out a line' 
(Diteooerist). 

The theory which convicts the editors as knaves is deserving 
of more attention than that which lets them escape as fools, who 
published without looking at title page or preface. And for this 
reason — there have been editors capable of the imposition practised 
upon the public according to the former theory ; there never were 
men capable of the folly su^ested by the latt«r. 

Bnt, after all, why should these men be believedt What 
corrupt or dishonest motive can be attributed to them with 
reasonable probability t They profess to have published the 
plays of their friend and fellow without ambition of self-profit or 
fame. Mr. Halliwell-Phillips {Outlinei of the Life of Shaketpeare) 
points out with some force ^lat in giving unreservedly to the 
public valuable literary pmpperty of which they were sole pro- 
prietors, they made a sacnfice for which the profits on the sale of 
the Folio would not compensate them. They were believed by 
those who had the best means of forming an opinion as to their 
credit, and they succeeded in imposing on the single guileless 
Ben Jonson, who was uidnced to lend the authority of his great 
name to their undertaking. 

BBN JONSON AND TSE FIBST FOLIO 

In truth, I have never been able to discover the part assigned 
to Ben Jonson in the literary frauds associated with the name of 
Shakespeare. He was too clever and knew too much to be a 
dupe. I presume he is included in the indictment as a co-cod- 
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qnratoT. In order to estimate the value of Bea Jonson's 
impTimatur we do well to inquire what maimer of man he was 
in himself, and what were hia relations to his coutempotarieB. 

He was a man of great and varied genius; a scholar, a dramatist, 
and a poet. On occasiona only too rare, he showed himself capable 
of writing English proee in grandeur approaching that of Milton. 
He was, in Mi. Swinbnme's happy phra^, a giant, but not of the 
nmnber of the gods. He was a man of the world, and on familiar 
terms with many of his contemporaries. He journeyed into 
Scotland to visit Dnunmond of Hawtbomden, who committed to 
writing some of his pointed and canstic sayings. He bad the rare 
good fortnne to he on terms of intimacy with two of the greatest 
men of his own, or of any age. 

If Scotland had famish^ this earlier Jonson with another 
Boswell, the world would have had a richer entertainment than the 
acan^ cnimbe picked up by Dnunmond of Hawthomden. But 
mich as they are, iir de&tidt of better they are worth preserving. 
'At his hither comii^ Sir Francis Bacon said to him, He loved 
not to sie Poesy goe on other feet than poeticoll Dactylus and 
Spondaena.' With keen eye he had noted his little mannerisms. 
' My Lord Cbanceloi of England wringeth his speeches from the 
strmgs of his bond.' He had also gauged the immensi^ of his 
genius. It is to Jonson that we owe our only account of Bacon's 
manner of speaking, a passage which often does duty as a 
commonplace, descriptive of true eloquence. In Bacon's prosperity 
Jonson had addressed him, in well-chosen language of poetical 
compliment, as one 



But Jonson was not of the race of flatterers (with whom are boay 
mockers) who, 

like bntterfliee, 
Show not their mealy wings but to Uie summer. 

TtM. and Orel. iii. 3. 78. 

It was after Bacon's UU that the spirit of Jonson was touched to 
a finer issue, and be wrote these noble words : ' My conceit of his 
person was never increased towards him by his place or honours : 
but I have and do reverence him for the greatness that was only 
proper to himself, in that he seemed to me ever, by his work, one 
of tiie greatest men, and moet worthy of admiration that bad been 
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in many ages. In hb advendty I prayed that God would give 
him Btrengtb ; for greatness he could not want.' 

Of Shakespeare, Jonson was in a etill greater degree the 
companion, the critic, and finally the panegyrist. In theii ' wit- 
combatee' at the Meimaid tavern he h^d his own. While 
Shakespeare was yet alive, a prosperous gentleman, he did not 
escape the lash of Ben Jonson's tongue. Jonson waa by common 
consent a keen and even a censorious critic. He was, according 
to Dryden, a most severe judge of himself as of others. If he had 
a giant's strength, he was wont to use it 'as a giant.' This is 
probably a truer estimate of his character than Srummond'a : ' a 
great lover and piaiser of himadf ; a contemner and scomer of 
others.' 

I never could understand Trhy Jonson's criticism of Shakespeare 
should have exposed him to stupid attacks, and to the still stupider 
defence of an editor and biographer who would have us bdieve 
that Jonson never thought of Shakespeare when he laughed at 
servant-monsters, tales, tempests, and such-like drolleries. Why 
should not Jonson be allowed to do as his kind t It was surely more 
to the dieciedit of some other contemporaries of Shakespeare that 
they do not appear to have been conscious of his existence. It 
would indeed l^ve been unpardonable if Jonson had nothing more 
to say of Shakespeare. But in his declaration ' I loved the man, 
and do honour his memory on this side idolatry as much as any ' ; 
and in his immortal words, 

He was not of an age, but for all time, 

we have the true measure of Jonson's estimate, and his carping 
criticism is only of importance as indicative of hie nature and 
habits. He was scarcely the man who from easy-going good- 
fellowship would endorse without inquiry any statement which 
the editors were fraudulent enough to put into their preface, or 
indolent enough to allow their literary man to write for Uiem. As 
to this imaginary literary man, I cannot help thinking that, if he 
had any real existence, he would probably have suggested to the 
editors the possibility of printers' errors, and the desirability of 
preparing for publication copies which were designed for another 
and a difTerent purpose. 

LEONARD DlOaSS 

But another name, not wholly unknown, is involved in this 
discreditable business : 
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Slkake-Bpeare, at length thv pions fellows give 

The world thy Worfes ; thy Workea, by which oatline 

Thy Toinb& thj name must ; when that stone ia rent 

And Time disaolues thy Stratford Moniment 

Here we aline shall view Ihee still. 

Thus wrote Leonard Di^^es. Although his only claim to immor- 
tality is hia asBociation with the editors of the Folio to which hie 
verses are prefixed, he was well known at the time, and finds a 
place in Wood's Alfienas. He was the typical man about town 
and playgoer of the day. In some further verses in praise of 
Shakespeare subsequently printed, he shows keen interest in the 
stage, and knowledge of dramatic matters. A man like Digges, of 
literary habita and independent means, with a special Interest in 
the stage and a passionate admirer of Shakespeare, must have been 
acquainted with the quarto editions of his plays. It is strange 
that he should have associated himself with iJie dishonest or care- 
less publication of inferior copies, commending it to the world as 
a collection of the poet's works which it owed ' at length ' to the 
pious offices of his fellows. 

It seemed needful to collect and summarise the principal facts 
connected with the publication of the Folio, before proceeding to 
develop and illustrate the statement that the result of the studies 
and inquiries undertaken in order to expltun the allusions collected 
in these pages, has in every instance tended to support its 
authority. 

It must be admitted that the credit of its editois would be com- 
pletely shattered if they were proved to have included in the Folio 
any play which was not, in part at least, the work of Shakespeare ; 
for this is a matter about which tJiey could not be mistaken ; and 
tiiose who believe them guilty of palming upon the public as 
works of Shakespeare, printed from his original manuscript, the 
compodtiona of other dramatiste, are quite consistent in repudiating 
the Folio and denouncing ite editors. 

Accusations of this kind have been brought against these men, 
and with a light heart In the case indeed of one play, Tiitis 
Androniau, a verdict of guilty has been brought in with a nearer 
approach to unanimity than I have obeerved in any branch of 
literary criticism. 

TITUS ANDBONICUS 

Johnson could vrrite in 1765, ' All the editors and critics agree 
with Mr. Theobald in supposing this play spurious. I see no 
reason for differing from tliem.' And Hallam in 1S37, 'TiVtM 
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Andronieut is now by oommon cooBent denied to be in anj sense 
a production of Bh^eepeare ' (Literalure of Efurop^. It is not 
too much to say that in regard to this play there is opposed to the 
entire voice ol criticism ^od temper, quod ubique, quod db omm- 
hut, simply the assertion of the editors of the Folio ; for although 
Professor Dowden and Gervinus doubt, and Collier and Knight 
with some German critics believe, it is plain that neither their 
faith nor their scepticism vould have been exercised upon this 
play had it not been included in the Folio. The case is therefore 
on interesting one for the application of the suggested tost. 

Tittu Andromcm was first published under Sbakeapeare's name 
in the Folio of 1623. The quarto edition appeared anonymously. 
We can fix approximately the date of its original production. 
Bwihohmete Fair was first acted in 1615. In 1^ Induction Ben 
Jonson has his laugh at the 'servant monster' in The Temped, 
the humours of the watch in Much Ado Aboui Nothing, and 
generally at ' those that beget tales, tempeste, and such-like diol- 
leries ' ; and in the humorous Artides of the Fair it is agreed that 
' he that will swear that JeroniTHO or Andronieut are the best plays 
yet, shall pass unexcepted at here as a man whose judgment ^owb 
it is constant^ and has stood still these fir&'^nd-twenty or tliii^ 
years.' These words prove that Andronieut was in 1616 daaeed 
with Jeronimo as a familiar example of the old-faahiooed bloody 
tragedy, in vogue some quarter of a century earlier. Jonson is 
not to be understood as fixing the date with acourocy ; bat taking 
the lowest figure, twenty-five yeais, Titut Andronieut must have 
been before the public since 1689 at latest If written by Shake- 
speare, it was written at the stage of intellectual development which 
produced Venue and Adoitit and Lov^t Ldbour'i Lost. 

In 1S98 Francis Uerea published a work entitled PaUadit 
Tamia, or Wii'e Trta»ury, in which he pronounces that ' Shake- 
speare among y* English is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage; for comedy, witness his Cfentlemen qf Verona, his 
Errort, his Loue Labort Lost, bis Loue Labourt Wonna (AU't W^, 
his Mideummer't Night I>reame, and his Merchant of Venice : for 
tragedy, Ms lUehard the 2, Richard the 3, Senrj/ the 4, King 
John, Titut Andronieut, and his Romeo and Juli^,' The evidence 
afforded by this enumeration of Titut Andronieut with eleven other 
plays, all undoubtedly genuine, is thus summarily disposed of by 
Mr. Hollam : ' In criticism of all kinds we must acquire a dogged 
habit of resisting testimony, when ret ipta per te vociferatur to the 
contiaiy.' 

In applying this principle of critirasm, somewhat dsogerous in 
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its practical application, it behoves ns to listen with (Jie utmost 
care to the voice in vhich res ipsa speaks. 

Its accestB, no doubt, sound differently in different ears, but 
certain notes are unmistakable. It may safely be stated (1) that 
scarcely a trace of Shakespeare is apparent in the first act, (2) that 
frequent evidences of a different liind become diecenuble in the 
eubeequent treatment of the principal characters. Was this the 
hand of Shakespeare, the Sh^espeare (be it remembered) not of 
HanUet anALear, butof Ventu and Adonie ; the hand of Johaimet- 
faototum in his earliest attempts at dramatic adaptation ! 

At the commencement of the second act the atl«Dtion of the 
Shakespearian student is at once arrested by the opening lines of 
the speech of Aaron the Moor. His love, Tamora, Queen of the 
Qoths, has become Empress of Rome. 

Advanc'd above pale envy^ tlireat«ning reach, 
As when the golden sun salutes the mom, 
And, having^ilt the ocean with his beams, 
Qailops the ^diac in bis glistering coach, 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills. 

From this im^e, borrowed from the dawn, Aaron digresses to 
the falconer's art : 

Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts. 
To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress, 
And mount her pitch, whom thon in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held. 

While Aaron thus soliloquises, the sons of Tamoia come upon 
the scene, competitors for the love of Lavinia, the ill-stan«d 
daughter of Titus Andronicus. One of them, in justification of 
his design upon her, thus appeals to Aaron's personal experience 
in woodcraft ; 

What, hast not thou full often struck a doe. 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper's nose t 

Aaron, with im^ination full of the incidente of a solemn 
hunting of the deer, suggests : 

tly Lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 

There will the lovely Soman ladies tro^ : 

The forest walks are wide and spacious ; 

And many onfrequeated plots there ate 

Fitted by kind for rape and villany ; 

Single you thither then this dainty doe, 

And strike her home by force, if not by words. — iL 1. lU, 
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The hunting in hand was, aa afterwards explained, a 'goneral 
hunting in this forest' (ii. 3. 59), with running bounds ae well as 
crossbow and greyhounds. Accordingly, the stage direcUon, 'A 
cry of hounds and horns winded in a peal,' follow these words of 
Aiidronicus : 

Tit. The hunt ia np, the mom is bright and grey, 
The fields Ate fragrant and the woods are green : 
Uncouple here and let us make a bay, 
And wake the emperor and his lovely bride 



The Empress Tomora is then invited to see the sport : 

Sat. Madam, now shall ye see 

Our Soman hunting. 

Jtfofi!. I have doga, mv lord. 

Will rooBe the proudest panther in tne chase, 
And climb the highest promontoiy top. 

Tit. And I nave horse will follow where the game 
Makes way, and run like swallows o'er the plain. 

But the Smprees Tamora was intent on other thoughta : 

Tom. My lovely Aaron, wherefore look's! thou sad, 
Wnen everything doth make a gleeful boast 1 
The birds chant melody on every bush, 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful ann. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind 
And make a chequer'd shadow on the ground : 
Under their aweet shade, Aaron, let na siu 
And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns, 
As if a double aunt were beard at once, 
Let ns sit down, and mark their yelping noise j 
And, after conflict, such as was supposed 
The wandering prince and Dido once enjoy'd. 
When with a nappy storm they were aurprised 
And curtained with a counsel-keeping cave. 
We may each wreathed in the other's arms, 
Onr pastimes done, possess a gulden slumber ; 
Whiles hounds, and horns, and sweet melodious birds 
Be unto ue as ia a nurse'a song 
Of lullaby to bring her babe asleep. — iL 3. 10. 

But Aaron, bent on the destruction of the Emperor's brother, 
Bassianua, ia deaf to her advances; aa was Adonis to Yenua, 
when her imagination suggested the music of the aj : 
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Then do they apeiid their months : Echo repUaa, 
Aa if another duse were in the skies, 

Ven. and Ad. 69S, «ee a^ p. 170. 

Bassianus appearing on the scene, Aaron departs to matnre 
his revenge. His parting admonition to Tamora — ' be cross vith 
him ' — is thna carried out : 

Ba*. Who have ve here t Bome^ ro^sl empress 
Unfumiah'd of her well-beeeemmg troop I 
Or is it Dian, habited tike her, 
Who hath abandoned her holy sroTes 
To see the genersl hunting in this forest t 

Tam. Saucy controller of our private steps 1 

Had I the power that some say Dian had, 
Thj temples should be planted presently 
With horns, as was Action's ; and the honnds 
Should drive upon th; new-tranaformed limba, 
Unmannerly intruder as than art I 

The word 'drive,' puxzling to critioe (one of whom suggeetB 
' thrive *), is to this day a technical term of the hunting language, 
ezprearive of tiie eagerness and spirit of the hound. 

Twere long to tdl the dull t^e of death and mutilation that 
follows, nnrdieved, save here and there; as idien one tells 
Andionicns that his unhappy daughter was found cruelly muti- 
Uted: 

straying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer 
That hath received some unrecuring wonnd. 

and he replies with a play on words, familial to the ear : 



Or when he gives a lesson in shooting : 

TiL Sir boy, now let me see your archery i 

Look ye draw home enough, and 'tis there straight. — Iv. Z. i. 

As the dismal tale progresses these bright spots beo<nne fewer 
and fewer, and the fif Uk act relapses into the dulnees of the first, 
save for an instant when Aaron, with the villaiu's liking for the 
bear-garden, compares himself to 

As true a dog as ever fought at bead. — v. I. lOt. 

The reader of the foregoing psgee must have recognised in 
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these pafisagea many touches of natuie, already selected in these 
pages from the undoubted works of Shakespeare, as chaiacteristio 
of his handiwork. The general hunting ; the music of the bay ; 
l^e effect of echo mocking the hounds and doubling the chase 
(described in almost the same woids as in Vemtt and Adtmie); 
the ill-timed, but irrealBtible, pun on the woid 'deer ' ; the images 
bortoved from country life; and finally the reminiscence of tiia 
stricken doe often borne cleanly by the keeper's nose : must it not 
be B^ of these, in the words borrowed by Hallam bom Lucretius : 
ret ipsa par te voet/eratur t 

It may be aaked, what induced Shakeqware to expend his 
time upon a ghastly tale of hotiora, unredeemed before bis touch 
by any passages of poetical besu^t Ben Jonson supplies the 
answer. It suited &e taste of the age. There were old-fashioned 
playgoers, even a quartet of a century after its production, who 
would swear that it and Jenmimo were the best plays yet In the 
cant of the present day, there was money in it ; and whether we 
like it or not, we must admit that this consideration had always 
weight in detenuining Shakespeare's choice. 

But there ia ano^er question to be asked. If Shakespeare 
had no part in the composition, what induced the editors to print 
it as his ) The poorer the play, the leas t^e temptation to foist it 
upon tike puUic as Shakespeare's. The deception would be less 
likely to succeed, and the danger of discrediting their collection 
would be considerable, especially in the case of an old and once 
popular piece, the authorship of which was as well known to Ben 
Jonson, to Leonard Digges, and to all persons interested in the 
drama, as to the editoiB themselves. 

The admission of Titut Aiidronieiu, or of any disputed play, 
into the Shakespearian canon decides no more than that Shake- 
speare had sufficient share in its composition to justify an editor 
in printing it in a collection of his works. For it must never be 
forgotten that Shakespeare was not only an anther, bnt an appio- 
priator and adapter of plays, and that he was an adapter before b« 
was an original author. In i^atd to this very play an ancient 
tradition has been recorded according to which it was the work of 
an unknown author, adapted by Shakespeare, and tradition does 
not always lie. 

SBAXSaPSARVa MBTSOD OF ADAPTATION 

We are fortunately not without means of becoming acquainted 
with the method by which he adapted such like [days to his use ; 
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kbovledge which can be turned, aa ve shall see, to practical 
use. 

In The Tamiag of the Skreu ve possess an adaptation and 
development, undoubtedly by Shakespeare, of an older play which 
is, no less certainly, the work of another baud. This latter is 
The Taming of a Shrew published in 1594, and reprinted by the 
Bhakeepeare Society in 1844: an excellent and spirited comedy 
by an unknown author, which furnished ready to Shakespeaie'a 
Iwnd the humoute of the drunken Sly, and the leading idea and 
many of the details of hia Katherine and Fetmchio ecenes. 

Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew teems with allusions bi 
sports, to horses and to their fifty diseasea These alluaions are 
of two tdnda. Some form part of the neceseary action of the 
play. Of tiiese the rudimentary genna may be found in the 
older [Jay, but without the distinctively Shakespearian character- 
istics discernible in the ultimate development. Othera are 
casoal, eelf-auggested and independent of the plot. These latter 
are without exception confined to the work that is undoubtedly 



Thus, Petmchio's old groom — the 'ancient trusty pleasant 
servant' whom we know as Grumio — tells us tiiat his master is 
ready to marry for money an old trot, ' thou^ she have aa many 
diseases as two and fifty boisee.' And when asked if the horses 
are ready he answeis in stoble language i ' Ay, Sir, they be ready, 
the oats have eaten the horses.' Aiid stable language is not found 
only in the mouths of grooms, for we have already noted 
Lucentio's : ' Sir, give him head, I know hell prove a jade,' and 
Biondello's marv^ous catalogue of glanders, windgall, spavins, 
staggers, and half a dozen other ills that horse-flei^ is heir to. 
FetmcMo's spaniel Tioilus, his exclamation: '0 slow-wing'd turtle t 
shall a bouud take thee ) ' and the falconer's cry of ' Jack, boy I 
bo, boy I ' surest that Fetmchio knew what he was about when 
he took in hand to man a haggard. There is also the sporting 
talk in Lucentio's house of fowling, coorsing, and of the deer at 
bay, with Tranio's 'good swift simile, but somewhat currish,' 
when be said : 



Whi<^ runs himself, and catohea b 

Not a trace of any of these allusions is to be found in the Tam^ 
of a Shna, 

In the old play, as in Shakespeare's levised version, a lord 
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Tetuming from hunting diacovers Sly lying drunk hy the road- 
aide. 

Here breake we off onr hunting for to-night ; 

Cupple uppe the hounds and let va hie vs home 

And bid the hunlsnum see them raeated well, 

For they huve all deserved it well to-day. 

Shakeepeare'B verdon will be fonnd anie, p. 77. CSowder is to 
be coupled, but M«rryman, the embossed hound, is to be otherwiae 
treated. In the old play ^ are to be alike coupled and all deserve 
&eir meat equally weU. Shakespeare bad ildden — or perhaps 
run — ^home too often with the bounds to he cont«nt witti such 
colonileas stuff. He knew well that the mii8t«T and his huntsmen 
would dispute and finally quarrel over the performance of each 
particular bound. To him, aa to tiiem, a pack did not mean so 
many couples of hounds and nothing more. It was an aggregate 
of individuals, whose several performances were deserving of as 
serious and detailed criticism as the successive speakeiB in a fall- 
dress debate in the House of Commona, Silver, the lotd observed, 
had 'made it good at the hedge comer, in the coldest fault' Bell- 
man, according to tJie hunlaman, had cried upon it at tiie merest 
loes, and twice pick'd out the didlest scent He was in truth the 
better dog. 'Iliou art a fool,' rejoins the lord, who bad his 
particular fancies; 'if Echo were as fleet I would esteem him 
worth a dozen sucb.' A better example could not be found of the 
difference between Shakespeare's notion of woodcraft and the 
compositions of contemporary dramatists on the rare occasifms 
when they bandied sucb matters. 

In the old play Sly is offered lus^ steeds, more swift of pace 
than winged Pegasus: 

And if your Honour please to hunt the deere 
Your houuda stand rudie cnppled at the doore, 
Who in running will o'ertake the Bow 
And malu the umg breathde Tygre broken winded. 

This would never do : who ever heatd of coupling hounds to be 
used in coursing, for Hob is meant by overtaking in mnninci 
The greyhound in Tudor times had his collar, not his couple. And 
what about hawking 1 And so Shakespeare, with the echo of the 
bay sounding in his ears, re-wrote, after his foahion, the passage 
dras; 

Dost thou love hawking I tbm hast hawka will soar 
Above the morning lark : or wilt thou huittt 
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Tby hoanda shall mftke the welkin Euuwer Uieni, 
Ana fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 
FintStrv. Say wilt thou course 1 Thy grajrhounds sre m swift 
As breathed stags, 17, fleeter than the roe. 

The author of the old play, though evidently no Bportaraan, 
knew, as every one of his day knew, that hawks were kept in 
mewB, and that they were tamed by hunger. It was an obvious 
thought to compare the taming of a ehiew by atarvation to tiie 
discipline of the hawk. And ^is is the result : 

lie mew her up as men do mew their hawkes, 
And make her gentlie come vnto the lure. 
Were she as stuDome and as full of strei^th 
As were the Thraciati horse Alcides tamd^ 
That King Egens fed with flesh of men. 
Tet would I pull her downe and make her come, 
As hoogry hawkea do flie vnto there lure. 

Now hawks are mewed up for moulting and not to teach them 
to come to the lure. It is in the munning of the haggard falcon, 
by watching and by hanger, and not in her mewing or in her 
training to the lure, that Sbakespeaie saw a true analogue to the 
taming of the shrew j so borrowing from the old writer an ezcelleot 
idea, badly worked out, he wrote : 

My falcon now is sharp and passing empty ; 
And till she stoop she must not be fuU-goigied 
For then she never looks npon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my haggard. 
To make her come and know her keeper's call ; 
That is, to watch her, as we watch those kites 
That bate, and beat, and will not be obedient. 

It has been already noted {ante, p. 119) that this passage 
contains no lees than ten technical terms of art, and its falconry 
is approved aa faultleaa by the latest writer upon tha sporL 



SINO BENRT VI 
With the knowledge thus acqiiired of Shakespeare's method 
as an adapter, I approach the question of the authorship of the 
three porta of King Henry VI. Passing by the first part, for the 
present, I find the second and third parts to be adaptations and 
developments of two older plays, which we fortunately poesess. 
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These are (1) The fi/rA part qf the Contention betakct the luo 
Jamotu houaet of Yorke and Laneaeter (published in 1594 and 
reprinted by the ShakeBpeore Society in 1844) upon which the 
second part of King Benry VI. is founded; and (2) The Trv/e 
Trageiie of Siehard Duke of York (published and reprinted at 
the same dates) which was developed into the third port of 
Henry VI. 

As regards these plays, the problem is more complicated than 
in the case of Th% Tamii^ of the Shrew, for although the work 
which appears for the first time in the edition of 1633 is un- 
doubtedly Shakespeare's, opinion is divided as to the authorehip 
of the earlier playe ; Johnson, Steevena, Enight, Schl^^ Tieck, 
Ulrici, Belius, Oechdhausei, and H. von Friesen being in favour 
of Sbakeepeare's authorship; and Malone, Collier, I}yce, Conr- 
tenay, GrervinnB, Kieyssig, and the French critics in favour of 
Greene's or Marlowe's authorship (Dowden, Shaktpere, &m Mind 
and Art). 

A coropanson of these old dramas with the plays as printed 
in the Folio, dkcloees precisely the same proceea as that by which 
the comedy of 1B94 was trrasmuted into The Taminff of the Shrew. 
Certain passages are re-written and become instinct wiUi life and 
lacy of the soil. Tague or inaccurate ellufflonB become truthful 
and strikinft and some distinctively Shakespearian touches are 
added. 

In the Firit part of tJte Oontention Suffolk compared Duke 
Humphrey to a fox who must be killed to save the lamb : 

Let him die, in tliat he is a Foze, 
Lut that in Uuing he offend tb more. 

Here is no hint of the laws of woodcraft which distinguished 
vermin like the fox from beasts of venery to whom fair law is 
allowed ; and ao it was re-written : 

And do not stand on quilleta how to slay him : 

Be it by gin*, by snares, by inbtletj^ 

Sleeping or waking ; 'tis no matter now 

So he be dead. 2 Em. VI. iil 1. S57. 

It was part of the plot of the original drama that Duke 
Humphrey and Cardinal Beaufort should quarrel as they returned 
with the King and Queen from hanking. In t]i6 Firtt part of the 
Contention the Queen has a hawk on her fiat : 
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And tww tan to one, dd lotus hoi not gone ont 
King. How wondtrfnl the Loid'a workes ore on earth, 
Eaen in theae ailljr creatune of hia hands ! 
Vacle Oloater, hov hie your hawk did tore. 
And on a BOdaine soust the Partridge downe 1 
Suffolk. No maraele, it it please jour Haiestie, 

My Lord Protector's Hawke done towre ao veil ; 
He knowee hia maiator loues to be alc^t. 

This was not to Shakeepeare'a mind. Partridge hawking 
might be good aport, but high-flTing emulation is best illuatroted 
by the ' moimtey,* when a cast of haggard falcons are flown at the 
heron or mallaid, and not by the downwtu^ swoop of the falcon 
on the partridge. And bo he re-wiote the passage thus : 

QuMH. Beliere me, lotda, for fifing at the brook, 

I law not better sport tneae aeren years' day : 
Tet, by your lesT^ the wind was tcij high ; 
And, ten to one, old Joan bad not gone out. 
King. But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 
And what a pitch ahe flew above the rest I 
To aae how Ood in all bis cieaturce works I 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 
jStf^bft. No marvel, an it like your majesty, 

My lord prot«ctor'a hawka do tower so well ; 
They know Uieir maater lores to be aloft 
And bean his thooiihta above his falcon's pitch. 

Ibid. u.1. I. 

In The True Tragedy, a scene being laid in a forest, two 
keepets enter with bows and arrows, one of whom says to his 
fellow: 

Kt^er. Com& lefs take onr stands ypon this hill. 

And by and by tlie deeie will come this wai& 

These dull and lifeless lines sufficed to suggest to the adapter 
recollections and images, which were not present to the imagina- 
tion of the author. He saw, in his mind 'a eye, the thickgrown 
brake, the covert for the stand ; the laund across which the deer 
will come ; the woodman's art in ' calling the principal of all the 
deer ' ; and he wrote the lines printed at p. 226, concluding with 
a secret of woodcraft thus imparted : 

Ste. Keep. I'll stay above the hill, so both may shoot. 
Fini Kiep. That cannot be ; the noise of thy croea-bow 
WiU scare the herd, and ao my shoot is lost 
Here stand we both, and aim we at the beat. 

3 Hm. VI. iii. 1. 1. 
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The additions which vb find in the Fdio are no less chaiscter- 
ifitic than the alterations. Among these may be noted Queen 
Haigaiet's coroporison of Edward and Richard to 

a brace of greyhounds 
Havins the fearful flying haie in sight, 
With fieiT ejes sparkling for rery wrath. 

Ibid, ii. D. lU. 

Id another passage, Bichard makes use of what we have learned 
to be a term of veneiy (ante, p. 31), when he tells Clifford Hat 
he has 'singled' him Uone, and when he saya to Warwick coming 
on the scene : 

Nay, Warwick, single out some other chase ; 

For I myself will hunt this wolf to deaUi. Ibid. iL 4. IS. 

In the old play Eleanor Ducheaa of Gloucester simply makes 
her exit. In the revised veraon Buckingham remarks : 

She's tickled now ; her fume needs no ^lurs, 

Shell gallop far enou^ to her deatructum. i J7m. VI. i. 8, 164. 

Here we discern the horseman, as we detect t^e falconer in 
King Henry's desire that his wife might be revenged on 

that batefnl dnke, 
Whose han^ly spirit win^ with desire. 
Will cost my crown, and lue an empty eagK 
Tire on Uie flesh of me, and of my son I 3 Hm. VI. L 1. 86a 

These alterations and additions closely resemble thorn which 
were introduced into The Taming of the Shrew. But when we 
compare the Histories in their older form with the play of 1594 
upon which that comedy was fonnded, a difference ia at once 
perceived. We find in these Histories allusions of the spon- 
taneous and self-euggested kind, which we have noticed as oon- 
etaatly occurring in the works of Shakespeare. You will find in 
The Taming of a Shrew no such reminisoences as the following : 

Neither the king, nor he that loues him liest, 
The prondeat bnrd that holds vp Lancaster, 
Darea atiire a wing, if Warwike shake his bela. 

Ttw TragtdU <3 Hm. VI. i. 1. 46). 
Oi^ff. 1,1, So atrives the Woodcocke with the gin. 
North. So doth the Cunnie (Conev) straggle withe the net. 

2VW Trag^ (8 Sm. VI. L 4. W). 
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Who finds the partridge in the puttock'B neaat, 
£nt will imagine how the bird came there, 
Althonoh the kjte soaie with vnbloodie bealce. 

Ftrrf port of (he (kntrntim (2 Hta. VI. ia 8. IM). 
So dones doe pecke the Baaen's piereing tollente. 

Trw Tragedit {ZSm. VI. I 4. 41). 

These passagee, though few in number, are distinctly Shake- 
spearian, and ^mlike the undoubted workmanship of either Greene 
or Marlowe. They support the concluflion that Shakespeare had 
some part), probably not a lai^ one, in the older diamaa, which 
be finally revised and altered, thus converting tbem into the 
second and third parte of Henry VI., as printed in the Folio. 
This conclusion accords with Greene's oft-quoted denunciation of 
Shakespeare, as an 'vpstart crow beautified with our feathers, 
that, with his Tygr^i heart wrapped in a player'i hyde, Bupposea 
hee is able to bombofit oat a blanke verse as the best of you; 
and beeing an absolute Johannes-fac-totum, is in bis owne conceit 
the ODoly Shake-scene in a Connie.' The line here parodied : 

tiger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hide 1 
occurs not only in 3 Hen. VI. i 4. 138, but in The True Tragedy. 
Greene's denunciation of Sbakeepeaie would have no point unless 
he meant to convey that Johanne»-&c-totam foisted a ridiculous 
line of his own composition into a play which he had stolen. ' His 
angry allusion to Shakespeare's plagiarism Is beet explained,' aaya 
Hallam — I would suggest only explained — ' by supposing that be 
was himself concerned in the two old plays which had been con- 
verted into the second and third parts of Henry VI.' The 
superior workmanship of certain parts of the older Histories, com- 
pared with the acknowledged writings of Qreeno, has led some 
critics to assign these plays to Marlowe. But, great though 
Marlowe was as poet and master of the Engli^ language, he 
has left nothing behind him suggestive of capacity to write the 
Jack Cade scenes — more Shakespearian than Shakespeare's 
undoubted additions to the plays of which they form part 

These historical dramas exhibit precisely the kind of patch- 
work which we should expect to find in fte earlier handiwork 
of Johannes-fec-totum. ' A vast number of early English dramas 
once acted with success, but never printed, have entirely perished, 
nor LB it improbable that there may have been among them some 
rifacimenti by Shakespeare of plays in which Greene and his 
Mends were largely concerned ' (Dyce, ^ccoun^ of R. Qreene and 
his WritiTigs). 
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The firat part of Hmry VI. msj be shortly dealt with. It was 
published as ShakeBpeare's in the Folio of 1623. fTo former 
edition is knovti, not is there in existence any eariier drama from 
which it was adapted. Two opinions with regard to its author- 
ship deserve consideration. By some it is regarded as in do part 
the work of Shakespeare. Others believe that he had some share 
la its compositioD, assigning to him by general consent the scene 
in the Temple Guden, and certain portions in which Talbot plays 
a part If these parte are excepted, the play is absolutely barren 
of allusions of the kind with which we are dealing. In the 
Temple Oardens, however, we seem to meet with an old friend in 
Uie person of Warwick : 

Between two hawka, which flies the higher pitch ; 

Between two dogs, which ha^ the deeper month . . . 

I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgmenL — iL 4. 11, 

If Shakespeare had for the purposes of hia trilogy of JTenry VI. 
appropriated an old play, and did in truth alter it in certain 
important particulars, the editors of the Folio were certainly 
justified in printing it in their collections. Nay, Uiey would be 
bound to do so, inasmuch as the History of King Henry YL would 
not otherwise have been presented to their readers in the form in 
whidi Shakeepesn would dedie them to have it. 

Kma BSti&T nil. 

That Shakespeare had sufficient ahaie in the authorship of 
Hmry VIII. to justify its inclusion in the Folio is generally 
admitted. The portions of the play attoibnted to him are : Act I. 
Boenes I & 2 ; Act II. Scenes 3 & 4 ; Act III. Scene 2 (in part) ; 
Act v. Scene 1. ' Mr. Spedding and Mr. Hickson (1850) inde- 
peodently arrived at identical results as to the division of ports 
between Fletcher and Shakespeare. Ur. Fleay (1674) has con- 
firmed the condusiona of Mr. Spedding (doable endings forming 
in this instanoe his chief test); Profeseoi Ingram has furtliei 
confirmed them by his weak-ending test, and Mr. FumivaD by 
the stopt-line test' (Dowden, Shaktpere, hit Mind and Art). 

In the first of these scenes we soon find ouiselves in IJie com- 
pany of a sportsman in the person of Norfolk, who, when he 
woi^d chide the impetuosity of Buckingham, appeals to his expe- 
rience of horsemanship and woodcraft (tmte, pp. 37, 43). The lan- 
guage is so characteristic of Shakespeare, tuul of him alone, that 
it points to the same conclusion ae that to which Dr. Ingram is 
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led ^ &e vuk-emding, Hi. Spedding hj the double-ending, and 
Ifr. FarniTall by the stopt-Une test In Act m. Scene 3, Sunej's 
alloBion to the sport of daring larks ie suggestive. Lord Sandii'B 
oomperison of the French conrttera to horses among Trhom ' the 
sparin or springhalt leign'd,' suggests that Shakespeare may 
have added some touches to the third scene of the first act. 
Otherwise the play is slngularlj barren in reminiscences of sport 
or of horsemanship. Thns the allusion test, vhile it fnllj justifies 
the inclusion of Uie play in the Folio, supports the conclusion 
that it is, in the main, tiiB work of some dramatist whose mind 
was full of other thoughts than Uioee which rose unbidden to the 
mind of Shakespeare. 

There is not one of the thirty-four plays included in the Folio 
which fails to yield specimens of the true Shakespearian aUnsion. 
The veins with which they are intersected are of varying degrees 
of richness. But the metal ia the same thronghont. 

For instance, Ttte Two Qmtiamen of Vtrona has been quoted 
but seldom, and yet even this |day affimte evidence that its author 
was concerned in Uie hunting of hares and the keeping of hcvseB. 
To none hut a sportsman woiUd the simple words ' Run bc^, run ; 
run and seek him out ' (iii 1. 189) suggest ' Soho, soho I ' followed 
by the inevitable play on the word hare ; and who but a horse- 
master or farrier tnmblea himself about the bota, or would think of 
it as suggested by the phrase ' over boots in love ' t {I 1. 24). 

It would of course be absurd to exclude any welirauthenticated 
drama from the Shakespearian canon on tka ground that it 
affi>rded no evidence of Shakespeare's sporting tastes. But the 
fact Hiat no such drama is to be found in the Folio is of s(Hne 
importance in estimating the value of tiie test under consideration 
in these pages. 

PLAYS NOT INCLVDSD IN TSS FIS8T FOLIO 
While the authori^ of the Folio would be seriously shaken if 
it were shown that its editon, possessed of full knowledge, had 
included in it any spurious play, the same results would not follow 
from the establishment of the authenticity of a drama not included 
in their edition. If Mr. Spalding had rightly rejected 1 Henry VI. 
and Titut AndrOTtieue, he would have been justiiied in his conclu- 
sion : — ' the editors then were unscrupulous and unfair aa to the 
works which they inserted.' But the fair-minded reader will not, 
I think, adopt such a conclusion from the omisdon of Peridv from 
the firat Folio and from the addition tiiereto of Tnrilut and C 
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after the table of contents waa printed. Id hie opinion, the 
' whole conduct of these editois inspiies distrust, but theii unao- 
knowledged omisdon of those two plays deprives them of all claim 
to oni confidence' (LeHer on Avihonkip of Too NcbU Kirumm). 

There are many conceirable reasons for the omissioii ham ^b 
Folio of a genuine play. One indeed is suggested by Ur. Spalding 
himself. The editors may have been unable to procure the manu- 
scripL Their particularity in adding Troiltu and Oreuida at the last 
moment, and at a sacrifice of the symmetiy of thoii edition, so tat 
from proving them 'unscrupulous and unfair,' seems rather to 
indicate an earnest desire to make their collection as complete aa 
circumstances would permit. Exclusion from the Folio is certainly 
prima facie evidence of non-authenticity. But, in qui ignorance 
of the circumstances connected with any particular play, it cannot 
be pushed so far as to amount to a pronouncement of the editors 
upon the authenticity of a piece which may have escaped their 
recollection, or, more probably, may have been, at the moment, im- 
poBflible of procuiement Any play, therefore, attributed to Shake- 
speare, though not included in the Folio, is a fair sulgect for the 
application of any test by which his woriunanship may be 
discerned. 

Twelve diamas in all, not included in the Folio, have been 
either printed under Shakespeare's name, or otherwise attributed 
to him. The copies of Uie third folio, dated 1664, contain seven 
plays never before printed in folio, viz. : Pvidet ; The Lcmdon 
Prodigal; Tkonuu Lord OromtoeU; Sir JoTin Oldeattle; 7^ 
Puritan Widow; A Forkthire Tragedy ; and Locrine. In 1634 
a play entitled The Two Noble Kimmm was published, and 
described as ' written by the memorable Worthies of &eir Time, 
Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William Shakespeare Gent.' In 
addition to these, two plays published anonymously, Ardan of 
/'<nier«A<im (1592) and £i^uiar<; ///. (1596) have been attributed to 
Shakespeare in whole oi in port, and it has been suggested that 
he is responsible for a play called Fair Em published anonymously 
in 1631, and for The Birth of MerUn, printed with the names <rf 
Shakespeare and Bowley in 16G3, 

PERICLES 

Ferielee has been lung suice admitted to the cauon by general 

consent, and is always printed among Shakespeare's works. 

' Whoever reads Perieiet witii attention ' (Gervinus writes), ' readily 

finds that all these scenes in which there is any naturalness in the 
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matter, or in which gteat possionB are devdoped — eapeciaUf the 
scenes in which Pericles and Marina act — stand forth with sinking 
power from the poorness of the whole. Shakespeare's hand is here 
unmistakable.' Here it is also that we fiud the indications of 
his presence with which we are now concerned. It is Pericles who 
announces quite gratuitously so far as the action is concerned — his 
intention to mount him 

Upon a coarser, whose delightful steps 

Shall make the gazer joy to m« him tread. — ii. 1. 164. 

Of Ifarina it is said to the Lord Lyslmachus, by one whose 
calling does not suggest familiarity with the language of the 
manage: 

My lord, she's not paced yet ; you moat take some pains to work her 
to your manage. iv. 6. 67. 

And the parts of tlie play from which Pericles and Marina an 
absent are barren of rominificencca of this kind. 

A YOBKSniRB TRAGEDY 

A Torkthire Tragedy was one of four plays acted at &e 
Globe on the same day under the name of AlVt One. It was 
founded upon a domestic murder recorded in Stowe's Chronicle 
(1604). The three other plays produced witii it were not, 
apparently, thought worthy of publication. But A Torktihire 
Tragedy was entered at Stationers' Hall and printed in 1606, 
with Shakespeare's name. 'This,' says Mr. Hallam, 'which 
would be thought good evidence in most cases, must not 
be held concluaiTe ' (Lit«raian of Europe). This most careful 
critic expiessea no opinion beyond the general statement that 
he cannot perceive the hand of Shakespeare in any of the 
anonymous tragedies. Mr. Collier, on the other hand, writes: 
'The internal evidence, however, of Shakespeare's authorship is 
much stronger than the external, and there are some speeches 
which could scarcely have proceeded from any other pen' 
{Hittory of Zhamatic Poetry; see also Mr. Fleay's Chronide of 
the EnglM Drama). Most critics pronounce against the authen- 
ticity of the play J Malone prof easing himself unable to form a 
decided opinion. 

Here, then, is an instance in which the teet which I have 
su^ested may be naefnlly applied, and by the result of the aj^Ii- 
cation itfl practical value may be, in some degree, estimated. 
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The play consists of a Bingle act In the first scene a servant 
arriTes on boneback. 

Sara. , . Boy, look you walk my horse with discretion. I have rid 
him simply ; I warrant his skia sticks to hia back with very heat. If 
he should catch cold aud get the cough of the lungs, I were well 
served, were I not ! 

The husband, the chief actor in the ghestly drama, has mined 
himself by gambling. 'That mortgage,* he tells his wife, 'sts 
like a snaffle upon mine inheritance, and makes me chew upon 
iron.' In his deqxur he kills his beared children and stabe his 
wife. As he escapes his horse falls. 

Hut. stumbling jade, the spavin overtake thee I 
The tifty diseases atop thee I 
Oh, I am sorely bnuaed I Plague founder thee I 
Thou runn'st at ease and pleasure. Heart of chance 1 
To throw me now, within a flight o' the town. 
In sndt plain even ground too i "S foot a man 
May dice upon it, and tiirow away the meadows, 
Filthy beast ! 

Who but Shakespeare would have compared die mined owner 
of a mortgaged estate to a proud horse, fretfully champing and 
grinding his teeth upon an iron snafBe 1 In tliQ spavin, and the 
fifty diseases of horsefleah, do we not again recognise hie Bonum 
hand T ' As many diseases as two and fifty horses ' ; snch was the 
form this saying took in the mouth of Orumio. Can we wonder 
that the author of the stable directions for treatment of the hide- 
bound jade first achieved fame in the matter of the care of horses t 
The horse's skin deaveth fast to his back, says Blondevill, ' when 
the horse after some great heat hath beene suffered to stand long 
in the raine or wet weather.' The passages collected by Mr. 
Golliei are soggeetive. So are certain verbal qnibUes and 
obecuritieG in this play. Bnt ' the fif^ diseases stop thee,* affords 
sbronger evidence to my mind, and I oonfees to a conaideiable 
degree of satisfaction when I found that Shakespeare's authorship 
of this play is not' only evidenced by passages of the kind which 
I have quoted, but supported by strtmg external evidence, and 
accepted on other grounds, by high authority. It is easy to 
understand why an unimportant one-aet piece was either over- 
looked by the editors of tlte Folio, or deliberately excluded txtaa 
a collection of Comedies, Histories, and Ihtgedies. 
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TWO NOBLB KINmEN 
That Shakespeare had some part in the composition of The Two 
Nolle Kiiumen has, since the publication in 1833 of Mr. Spalding's 
letter upon the authorship of that play, been genetally admitted by 
critics, but with gradually increasing reluctance. Mr. Spalding, 
vho was ctmfident in his opimon vhen he published his letter in 
1833, was leas decided in 1840; and in 1847 he viote, 'The 

?[uefltion of Shakespeare's share in this play is really insoluble' 
Edinhvrgh Reomo, July, 1847). In Frofeeaor Dowden's words, 
' The parts ascribed to him semn to grow leea like his work in 
thought, feeling, and expression, as we, so to speak, live with 
tiiem. The reeemblance which at first impressed us so steongly 
seems to fade, or if it remains, to be at most something superficial* 
{Introduction to Shakmpeare). Mr. Hallam also seems to have 
yielded a reluctant assent to Mr. Spalding's arguments. But still 
the assent has not been withdrawn, and a position held with 
varying degrees of confidence by Tennyson, Coleridge, Ingram, 
Spalding, Dyce, and Fumivall can scarcely be regarded as in dis- 
pute, fiut an interesting question remains as to the nature and 
extent of Shakeepeare'e part in the work. Were the subject 
chosen, the plot devised, and portions of the play written by 
Shakespeare in collaboration with Fletcher I Or did Shakespeare 
operate upon the work of Fletcher, as we have seen him do with 
the originals of The Taming of the Shrevt, TUum Aitdronieut, and 
Henry VI., adding bit« here and Uiere, sometimeB whole scenes, 
sometimes stray words or phrases 1 

7^ Two NohU Kinimen is founded upon The Knighft Tale of 
Chaucer. It is a dramatic representation of the well-known stoiy 
of Falamon and Arcite, to which is added a poor underplot con- 
versant with the love and madness of the jailer's daughter. If it 
be in any part Shakespeare's WOTk, it is t^e only play in which he 
was concerned containing nothing in poetic merit equal to several 
passages in the original work upon which it is founded. Troihti 
and Oreatida is an indifferent piay, founded upon the greatest of all 
poems. And yet we feel that tiiere is something in Ulysses' speeches 
to Achilles (Act iii. 3) beyond the powers even of Homer. The 
Xnighfe Tale contains some noble paasagee. What can be finer, 
in its terrible tmthfnlness, than the line : ' We moste endure, this 
is the short and plain ' 1 And Arcite's dying speech unites pathos, 
nobility of sentiment, and beauty of expression, in no common 
degree. There is no passage in The Two Noble Kinemen comparoUe 
to these, and notwithstanding all the praise that has been bestowed 
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on thia play, notably by De Qaincey, who calls it ' perhaps the 
most superb work in the language,' I confess to sharing the feeling 
tbos expressed by Dr. Ingram: 'In reading the (ao^alled) 
Shakespearian part of the play, I do not often find myself in 
contact with a mind of the fijet order' (Shakespeare Soeieti^t 
Tramaetiofu, Fart II.). 

But good or bad or indifTerent, is any part of the play the 
workrowiship of Shakespeare I Let ns see how ret ipta loguiiur. 
The story is a simple one. The two noble kinsmen, Palamon and 
Arcite, are nephews of Creon, Tyrant of Thebea. They become 
the prisoners of the hero Theseus, who, interrupting his marriage 
festivities with Hippolyta, marches to Thebes in order to avenge 
the barbarous treatment by Creon of the bodies of three vanquished 
kings, whose widowed queens have moved bis pity. Cast into 
prison, the kinsmen bewail (heir bte. 

PaL 0, never 

Shall we two ezerc!a& like twins of honour, 
Our arms again, and feel our &aj hones 

Like proud seas under us t 

To one Thebaa konnds 

That shook the aged forest with theii echoes 
No more now must we hallow. 

Two NobU Kinmm, iL S. 17. 
Emilia, sister to Hippolyta, walking in the garden, is seen from 
the prison window by Palamon, who fortbwitib falls in love with 
her. His example is straightway followed by Arcit«, each asserting 
bis right to win her, if he may, Arcite Is set at liberty, at the suit 
of FirithouB, but banished the kingdom. He returns in humble 
disguise, and attracts the attention of Theeeua at some country 
games by bis skill in wrestling and running. Asked by Theseus 
of his conditions and habits, be " litin^it 
A little of all noble qnalitiee ; 
I could have kept a hawk, and well have holla'd 
To a deep cry of dogs. I dare not pnuse 
Uy feat in horsemanship, yet they that know me 
Would say it was my best piece ; last and greatest, 
I would be thought a soldier. Ibid, it 0. la 

He has the good fortune to be assigned by Firithous as servant 
to Emilia. 

Pir. Ill see you fumish'd, and because yon say 

Ton are a horseman, I must needs entreat yon 
This afternoon to ride ; but 'lis a ron^ one. 
Are. I like him better, prince, I shall not uien 

Fieeie in my saddle. Ibid, ii & 44. 
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Emilia takes strong note of him, and, in hia words, 
prewnte me with 
A brace of horses ; two auch steeds might well 
Be by a ^t of kin^ back'd, in & fieta 
That their crown'a title tried. Ibid, iiL 1. 19. 

Meanwhile, Palamon has broken prison hj the aid of the 
jailer's daughter, who loves him to distraction. The two noble 
kinsmen meet in a forest near Athens, and after some contention 
agree that their claims to Emilia must be settled in a mortal 
combat. Horns are winded : 

Arc Yon bear the horns 

Ent«r your moait, lest this match between'! 

Be crossed or met 

Plainly spoken I 

Yet pardon me hard language ; when I spur 
lij horse, I chide him not ; content and anger 
In me hare but one face,— iii. 1. 96. 

(The word ' mnsit, or mnset,' used in Vemu and Adonie [ante, 
p. 174}, is thus explained in Nares' Qlouary : ' The opening in a 
fence or thicket^ tlmingb which a hare, or other beast of sporty ia 
accustomed to pass. Mitttt, French.') 

There is some rather tedions by-play — in the course of which 
the jailer's daughter goes mad for love of Falamon — only necsasaiy 
to he noted, inasmuch as it brings Theseus and his oomptny into 
the forest, hontii^ : 

The*. This way the stag took. 

The Bchoolmaster Gerrold composes a hunting song, as did 
Holophemes : 

May the stag thon hnnf st stand long. 
And thy dofn be swift and strong. 



Thereupon ' wind horns ' and exeunt the company. 

(The word ■ let ' has been explained, anU, p. 48. The dowseto 
(teitet) of the daer were esteemed a delicacy. Directions for serv* 
ing them are contained in John BuBsel's A>fe of Nurture, ein, 
1460.) 

Palamon and Arcite meet, and excbanga conrtesiea. Anite 
lecalla Falamon'a prowess in the field on the day when the three 
kings fell. 
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I never uw inch Tokiar ; when yoa charg**! 
Upon tbe left wing of the enemj, 
I spun'd haid to come up, and under me 
I tiiul a right good horse. 
Pal. You had indeed 

A bright ba;, I remember. — iti. 6. 74. 

Ab thej fight, TheMui and his hunting party come ap. Dis- 
daining to fl;, the; stand coufeased — FaJamon and Aicite — and 
avow their love for Emilia, who, aided by Uie entreaties of 
Hippolyta and the generoos Pirithous, diaroadeB Theseaa, by whom 
they bad been condemned to death. Finally it is decreed that they 
are to go to their own country, and return to Athene in a moatii, 
attended each by three fair knighte, and do battle for the hand of 
Emilia, who is to be the victor's prize ; the vanquisbed to lose 
hie head and all his friends. In the combat Arcite conquers, and 
Emilia, who professes herself unable to choose between two so 
noble suitors, abides the result. Falamon hss laid his head on 
the block when Pirithous enters, and tells the atoiy of Arcite's 
death in die speech quoted at p. 247, Arcite lives long enough 
to transfer to Falamon the hand and affections of the accommo- 
dating ffmilift 

If thrQUghotit this play we fail to recognise tike Shokespean 
of Heaven {to borrow Hallam's phrase), there ar« many and 
certain tnoes of the Shakespeare of earth ; of Shakespeare the 
hunter, the falconer, and, above all, the boiseman. Oerrold's 
hunting song, 'The Theban hounds that shook the aged foieat 
with ueir echo'; Ardte's 'holla to a deep cry of dogs'; bis 
words to Falamon, ' Enter your musit ' ; Falainon's comparison of 
a fiery horee to a proud sea, swelling beneath the rider ; Arcite'a 
preference of a rough horse — 'I shall not then freoe in my 
saddle ' ; his explanation why he uses no hard language — ' when 
I spur my horse I chide blm not ' ; Falamon's recollection of ' the 
tight good hoise' ridden by his noble kinsman — 'A bright bay, I 
remember ' ; — are all si^geetive, inasmuch as they are thorou^y 
Shakespearian, and utterly unlike the workmanship of Fletdier. 
But as evidenoe of Shakespeare's handiwork their accumulated 
force is not greater than that of a single speech pat into the mouth 
of Firithous, and quoted at page 247. Critics have found in the 
defects as well as tbe merits of this passage unmistakable evi- 
dence of Shakespeare's handiwork. Bat they have failed to note 
its most distinctive characteristics, although the description of the 
horse reminded Mr. Spalding, in a genraol way, of passages in 
Veau* and Adonii. He thinks the speech bad, but undeniably 
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the work of Shftkeqteare. 'The whole mumer of it is that of 
some of his long and over-laboured deacriptlous. It is full of 
illustration, infelicitous but not weak ; in involvement of sentence 
and hardnesB of phrase — no passage in this play comee so close to 
him.' This is all true. Other writers have manifested these 
qualitiea in a greater or less degree, but this speech is different in 
kind from any to be found in the works of any dramatist but 
Shakespeare. It is &e namtlTe of a tragic event, the catastrophe of 
the play, from the point of view not of l^e dramatist, of the poet, or 
of the moralist, but of the practical horseman. The horse ridden 
by Arcite was hot — hot as fire. He had a cloud in his face : 
^obarbus, M we have seen, thought a horse the worse for that 
(p. 246). Pirithoufl recalls Uiat 'many will not bay his goodness 
with this note,' and, tat^ht by the event, allows their superstition. 
The hone was ntterly above himself. I cannot attempt by para- 
phrasing to spoil the description of the slow progression of a 
prancing bean-fed hone : 

Trotting the stones of Athens, which the calkins 
Did rather tell than trample ; for the horse 
Would moke his length a mUe, if 't pleased his rider 
To put pride in him ; as he Uius went counting 
The flintv pavement, dancing as twere to th' music 
His own hoofs made. 
He is not really frightened at the spark, mark you, but after the 
foshion of an over-freah horse makes some trifiing occurrence 
the oocasion of bis misdoing : 

Took toy at this, and fell into what disorder 
His power could give his will. 

Then follows the catastrophe. His rider, knowing him to be 
'trained and of kind manage,' essays the discipline of the spur. 
But the horse has gone too far. He forgets BiJioolHloings. Pig- 
like he whines at the sharp rowel, whidi he frebs at laUieT thm 
anj jot obeys. 

Had Arcite been 'disseated' by &e 'boisterous and rough 
jadeiy ' that followed, or had he slipped off his horse (an opernr 
tion not «em with the saddle of the day) no serious harm would 
have ensued. But Arcite, like I^mond of Normandy, ' grew into 
his seat,' and hia horse, plunge he never so wildly, conld not 

Disroot his rider whence he grew, bat that 

He kept him tween his legs. 

Fmally, the brute rears, falls back on Arcite, who expires, having 
delivered a dying speech. 
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Tlie lines of Chaucer which suggested thia paaaage— for subtle 
insight into the nature of Uie horse and secrets of hotsemanship, 
not to be equalled in the whole of literature — are simply these : 

Out of the ground a iurj \al, fire] infernal sterte 

From Pluto sent, at requeste of Satume, 

For which hU hora for fere gan to tume, 

And lepte aside and foundred m he lepe ; 

And ere that Arcite may take any kepe, 

He pi^ht him on the pomel of hu hed. 

That in the place he lay as he were ded, 

Hia brest to-Drosten with his sadel bow. 

Whatever we may think of the merits of The Ttao NeibU 
Kintmen, of the description of Arcite's fall it must be said, out 
Shaketpean, aui du^mlvs. 

This Eind the other passages which I have quoted are found for 
the most part in the portions of the play which critics have, on 
other grounds, attributed to the hand of Shakespeare. But here 
and there isolated passages occur, as they may be found in the 
Shakespearian additions to the older editions of Th^ Taming of 
fhe Shrew and ff«*n/ VI. They suggest that The Two NobU 
Kitumen, as we now have it, is not the result of collaboration 
between Fleteher and Shakespeare, but of a process similar to that 
which we have observed in the case of the plays referred to ; appro- 
priation, wit^ or without the consent of the original author, and 
subsequent alterations and additions. 

■No intelligent reader of Loerine, MucedoruB, The London 
Prodigal, The Puritan, The Life and Death of Thoma* OromwtU, 
The Bittory qf Sir John OldeattU, Fair Em, The Birth of Metiin, 
can suppose that a single line was contributed to any one of these 
plays by Shakespeare. It is conceivable that touches from his 
hand may exist in A Yorkshire Tragedy, and even in Arden of 
Fevertham. But the chance that this is actnally the case is 
exceedingly small We may Uierefoie set down King Edward IH, 
and The Two Noble Kinemen as doubtful plays; the rest for 
which an idle claim has been made should be named paeudo- 



Thna writes Professor Dowden, in his Introduction to ShaJ»- 
tpeare. Thia passage moy well stand as a summary of the result, 
not only of IJie higher criticism, but of the matt«r-of-fBct test 
si^gested in these pages ; with certain unimportant modifications. 
In the case of Th£ 2W Noble KintTrien and A Torkehire Tragedy 
the only doubt of which this test admite is as to t^e extent of the 
part talLen by Shakespeare in the composition of these plays. 
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The admission of Arden of Feversluim into the list of doubtful 
plajB receivea no enconr^ement whatever. The claims of 
Edward III. are diatineU; atiengthened by the discovety of anch 
passages as the following : 

Eiw. What, are the stealing foiee fled and gone, 

Before we could tmconple at their heda t 
War. They are, my liege, but, wiUi a cheerful cry, 
Hot iLonnds, and nardy, chase them at the neels. 

Fly it a pitch above the soar of pnise. 

What thiuVst thou that I did bid thee praise a hoiee ? 

Jemmy, my man, saddle my bonny black. 



As when the empty eagle fiiee. 
To aatiafy his hungry griping maw. 

Thou, like a skittish and untamed colt, 
Dost start aside, and strike us with thy heels 1 

And reins you with a mild and gentle hits 

Dare a falcon when she^ in her flight, 
And ever after she'll be haggard-like. 

A nimble-jointed jennet 
As swift as ever got thou didst bestride. 

To die is all as common as to live : 

The one in choice, the other holds in chase. 

If I could hold dim death but at a bay. 

Of the plays rigidly excluded by Professor Dowden, I hAve 
examined Locrine, The Puritan, The Life and Death of Tkomaa 
CromvxM, The Hidory of Sir John OldetuOe, and The Birth of 
Merlin. I found them, one and all, barren of results, until I 
reached The Birth of Merlin. I had not read very far until I 
became conscious of traces, faint and far between, but still notice- 
able, of the master's hand in the structure and style of certain 
passages. Those passages I refrain from quoting. I deal only 
with ^ts. Even were I dispoeed to discuss matters of opinion in 
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regaid to stjl«, I ehoold be wuned off bj the knowledge that certain 
Gennan chtios have diacoveied in Loarine endenooB <A Sbake- 
Bpeare's hutdiwoA, eTen »t his beeb It is, bowever, a fact, that 
in The Birth 0/ Marlin Cadoi thiu addreued certain aatoniohed 
prieata : ' Why do you atand at gau t ' (see ania, p. 33) ; that the 
words ' So ha, boy, so ' (ii 1), plunlj auggert the same idea to a 
certain clown as tiiey did to Mercutio {anU, p. 166) ; that Merlin's 
name suggests the inevitable pun : ' I do feel a fault of one aide ; 
either it was that sparrowhawk, or a coat of Merlin's, for I find a 
oovej of caidecus sprung out of my pocket ' (it. 1), and again, 
in the same scene: 

IStrl. Why ask ye, gentlemen 1 Uy name is Merlin. 

CIcwn. 7ea, and a goshawk was bis father, for ought we know ; 
for I am sure his mother was a windsneker. 

(The 'windsncker* was the kestrel, or windhover; need as a 
form of npioach, Naiee' Otouary.) 

Moreover, Prince Uter Fen<uagon thus describee his attack 
on a castle : 

I have sent 
A cry of honnda as violent as hunger 
To break his ttony w^ls ; or, if they fail 
We'll send in wildfire to dislodge him thence, 
Or bum them all with flaming violence, iv. 6. 

Ilie devil being sddiessed as ' hell-hound ' asks : 
What hound soe'er I be 
Fawning and sporting as I would with thee. 
Why should I not be stiok'd and pUy'd withal T v. 1. 

And the Prince thus deenibea his amaiement at nght of 
Arteeia: 

For having overtook her ; 
As I have seen a forward blood-hound strip 
The swifter of the cry, ready to seise 
Eis wished hopes, upon the sadden view. 
Struck with astonishment at his arrived prey, 
Instead of leiiure stands at fearful bay. ii I. 

These passages are not in the manner of the ordinary Eliia- 
betlian playwright, and they suggest the poaaibility Uiat this play 
is one of those in the nvision and production of which Shaks- 
speare may have taken some part. Even if this were so we have 
no cause of complaint with ths editon of the Folio on the ground 
of its exclusion from tiieir collection, for hia ahare in the anthoc- 
ship was probably a small one. 
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Tlie evidence ao^eeted by theae psgee may not commend iteelf 
to til minds as of the same d^ree of weight. Bnt, bo far as it goes, 
it tends in tlie directioD of acquittiiig Masters Heminge and 
Condell of the rank offence of palming apon the public aa the work 
of Shakeapeaie productiona which they knew to be Epurions. If 
tiis general lesult is to credit the editoia of the Folio with an 
honest endeaToot to make their collection as complete aa might 
be, the question of tbeix tnithfnlness in professing to have made 
tue of the tane original copies may be approached without suspicion. 
This profession may be challenged, bnt it is entitled to the respect- 
ful hearing commonly accorded to the testimony of a witness, who, 
having been assailed ae peijured, and euttjected to searching 
srosi-ezamination, has passed thioagh the ordeal unscathed. U 
Hm editors of the Folio are tmth-telluig in the matter of the Canon, 
there is no reaaon to suspect them of lying with regard to the* 
Text. 

Noyr there is one featore which the true original copy of a play 
of Shakespeare's could scarcely fail to possess. It may have beea 
ill-written, and not easily decipherable by printer or copyist. Ita 
grammar may have been uncertain, its chronology inexact, its 
geography faulty, and its metaphors occasionally mixed. Bnt in 
the matter of woodcraft, venery, and hoisemanship, its language 
was beyond all doubt absolutely correct. A term of art misused 
in the Folio, and rightly applied in a quarto, would supply a piece 
of evidence worthy of being submitted to a literary jury, and an 
accumulation of such instances might be the foundation of a high 
dwree of probabili^. 

It is impossible to cite any such instance. Furthermore, 
several paas^es have been noted in the forgoing pages where 
the copyist for a quarto, through ignoiauce or inattention, appears 
to have missed the point of some characteristic allusion preserved 
in the Folio. And Uiey contain a greater number of instances, 
scarcely leas significant, where some word or phrase of the Folio, 
condemned by critics aa hopelessly corrupt, has been rescued from 
the hands of the common emeudator ; or where some comparatively 
meaningless expression is suddenly clothed with beauty and sig- 
mficance in the light thrown upon it by some long-forgotten sport. 
Take, for example, in Oonolama, the serving-man's description 
of war as ' spritely walking, audible, and full of vent ' (p. 62). So 
long as these words were unintelligible, the copy in which Uiey 
appeared might fairly be snspected as unauthentic But the dis- 
covery that ' vent ' was a term of art in use among eportsmen at 
once converts apparent nonsense into a lively and oharactaristao 
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image. Agun, when it ia said of Molvolio ' Sowter vill cry apon't 
for all this, though it be aa rank as a fox,' aa appaientl; insensible 
■peech gains significance when it ia brought home to us thatSowter 
is not a Leiceatershiie foxhound, but an Elizabethan nmning-hoimd, 
in puisuit of the faTouiite quany of the day — the haift— foiled by 
the lank scent of the vermin fox (p. 48). 

For instance, ve have seen how completely the gentle crafts of 
the falconer and the astringer, with their needful terms of art, have 
fallen into oblivion, together with all knowledge of the aex of tiie 
noble falcon, and of the differing nature and habits of the long- 
winged fiilcoQ and short-winged hawk. A nvival of this learning 
not only illaatrates, but juetifiee certain obscure passages and 
readings. The batii^ of the eatridge or goshawk ia an image which 
none but a practical astringer would be likely to employ, bat it 
makes sense out of a passage in tJie Folio which, as applied by 
critics to the ostrich, is unmeaning as it stands, and absurd as 
commonly amended (p. 150) ; and the rew^nition of this long-for- 

Stten astringer, who bore to the estridge Uie same relation as the 
coner to the Uleoa, leecnee from excisian or emendation the stage 
diraotion, 'Enter a gentle astringer,' clothing it with a special 
significance in ite application to the Court of France (p. 140). 

In the instances in which it has been possible to compare Uie 
readings of the Folio and of a quarto, where a torm of art of wood- 
craft, falconry, or horsemanship was concerned, I have generally 
found the text of the Folio to be more in accordance with the 
language of ancient writers upon the mysteries of sport than either 
the readings of a quarto or the conjectural alterations of critics. 
From the nature of the case these instances coold not be expected 
to be numerous. The evidence, however, which they afford gains 
significance from the circumstance that no single instance to the 
contrary has presented itself in the course of my research. 

It was by the accumulation of instances in support of the 
authenticity of the Folio which was presented by pasBages collected 
with a very different purpose, that I was led to examine the evidence 
forthcoming on the one side and bn the other. I found t^e investi- 
gation to present a repetition of a very old story, with which jui^;ea 
are bettor acquainted than are literary critics, although it is 
deserving of equal attention on the part of both. It is the conflict 
between, on the one hand, evidence of matters of fact, which I will 
call Testimony, and Opinion on the other hand, known in courts of 
justice as Expert Evidence. I have already collected some of the 
positive testimony in support of the assertions of the editors of the 
Folio, Their case depends apon matters of fact ; such as the action 
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or non-action of the editors and the testimony of their oontem- 
poraries, viewed in the light of surroundiiig ciicumatanceB, and of 
the several degrees of knowledge which the various witnesses 
poasesaed. It is encountered mainly by criticism, that is to say, by 
Opinion, or expert evidence. 

Now it would be unwise to particularise at one's leisure, in its 
application to expert witnesses, the general condemnation passed 
by King David in his haste upon mankind generally ; and all 
temptation in that direction must be steadily resisted. Expert 
evidence is generally worthless, not because the witness forswears 
himself, but because the particular matter which he proves — his 
individual opinion — is commonly of Ettle value. It is valueless, 
because it aSbrda an unsafe foundation for action; and its insecurity 
arises from the fact that an equally positive opinion on the other 
aide is generally obtainable in regard to any really doubtful matter; 
that is to say, precisely where trustworthy guidance is needed. 

It seems to me that the worthlessness of Opinion as compared 
with Testimony is being slowly but surely discovered by critics. 
This tendency is somedmes described as a growing preference for 
the historical method. The most casual student of the Homeric 
question cannot but have observed the rehabilitation of the Testi- 
mony of tradition and reputation, and the rejection of the Opinion 
of clever experts, whose powers of estimating the value of evidence 
may be gauged by the fact that they deem it more in accordance 
wiUi probability that Greece should have produced, at about tiis 
same period, some twenty ballad-mongers in genius sorpassing the 
rest of mankind, than that there should have been one Homer. 
The some tendency is discernible in the contest that rages around 
the question of the authenticity of the books of the Nttw Testament. 
Dr. Salmon, in his ffuiorical Ittirodvetion to tht New Teitament, 
notes the successive abandonment by destructive criticism of poai- 
tions which were once held to be impregnable, but which, being 
based upon expert evidence, proved untenable when assailed by 
the force of Testimony and by evidence of positive fact. 

Suppose, then, a verdict to be found in supportof the testimony 
of Masters Heminge and Condell, what ought to be the result, 
beyond the vindication of their character for honesty and truthful- 
ness t Not certainly blind and obstinate adherence to the readings 
of the Folio, and summary or indiscriminate rejection of the 
quartos. 

It must never be foigotton that not one of the copies in the 
possession of Heminge and Condell, true original thou^ it may 
hare been, had been either written or revised by its author with a 
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view to publication. These copies were provided and kept for the 
use of the theatre. They were, in all proliabilily, reviged and 
altered from time to time, from considerations, not of literary 
perfection, but of theatrical expediency. 80 long as Bhakeapeare 
was connected with the theatre, changes in hja plays wbi« probably 
made by him. But in the interval between his Tetirement about 
t^eyeor 1600 sod the publication of theFolioinl623, wehavano 
security that the true oiiginals were unprofaned by other hands. 
These considerations explun many things that would otherwise be 
unintelligible. Certain of the quartos contain passages, undoubt- 
edly Sh^eapeare's, which are not to be found in the Folio. Wliere 
this is the case, we may reasonably conclude that the stolen manu- 
script was surreptitiously copied before the revision of the true 
ori^nal. Some, at all events, of these pasBSges, even though 
exrased by Shakespeare himself for acting purposes, would 
probably have been restored, had he as the ' executor of his own 
writings ' revised them for the press. For all sach paaaagea the 
quartos are our only authori^. 

FurUtermore, the quartos, though denounced by Heminge and 
Condell as stolen, surreptitious, maimed and deformed, are not 
denied to bo copies. The quarto of one play only {King JJenry V.) 
appears to have been made up from notes taken during the per- 
formance at the theatre. The practice of begging, borrowing, or 
stealing acting copies of popular dramas appears to have been a 
common one. In an old pamphlet by JSaah, called Lenten St^f 
toiik the Prayte 0/ the Bed Herring (1699), Uie author assures ua 
that in a play of his called The Ide of Doge, ^p»at acte without 
his consent or the leaate guesse of his drift or scope were euj^ed 
by the players.' Mr. Farmer, in a note to his JSuoy on the Learn- 
ing 0/ Shakepeara, writes : ' When a poet was connected wi& a 
particular playhouse, he constctntly sold his writings to the com- 
pany, and it was their intoreet to keep them from a number of 
rivals. A favourite piece, as Haywood informs us, only got into 
print when it was copied by the ear, "for a double wle would 
bring on a suspicion of honeatie." ' 

It must be remembered, in favour of the quartos, that the 
eetters-forth of these editions, however diahonestly the copies may 
have been come by, would be led by self-interested motives to 
make thair edition as perfect as might be ; and that the editors of 
the Folio might, in perfect good faith, exaggerate the maiming 
and deforming of copies, whi<£ they knew to be stolen and surrep- 
titious, and which they probably did not go to the trouble of 
collating with the true originals. 
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But there were insapersble difficulties in the way of Uie 
priatete of the quortoe, strove they never so eameatly after buth- 
fuluess. The experience of every lawyer tells him how little 
reliance can be placed on an uncompaied copy of a draft, be it the 
original ever so legibly written. Add the elements of haste and 
concealment, consequent on the patching together of acting porta 
obtained from different playen, and the defects of the quartos are 
fully accounted for. 

I am not without hope that some Shakespearian scholar, fully 
equipped for Uie task, may yet, by judicious use of Folio, of quarto, 
and of iba labours of counUees emendators, give to the world what 
will be at once the ideal and the real Shakespeare : Uie nearest 
possible approach to the true original 

The Older of ita development may be thus tentatively suggested. 
Take Mr. Lionel Booth's accurate reprint of the Folio. Trust no 
text, received or otherwise, notwiUistanding professions of ad- 
herence to the Folio. The trail of the quarto is over them all. 
Why even in Mr. Qtant White's Mamiei, as well as in the OU>b« 
and Cambridge editions, Lamond, the perfect horseman, grows unio, 
not into, bis seat (see ante, p. 284). Modernise the spelling, and 
correct obvious mispiints. Supply, where needful, dramatit 
pertona, division into acts and scenes, adopting (for convenience) 
those in the (?fo&e edition, but restoring certain charactenstic stage 
directions. Add from the quartos the passages omitted from the 
Folio. But include the additions in brackets, thus restoring what 
was, in all probability, Shakespeare's handiwork, and, at the same 
time, informing the reader of the subsequent excision of the 
pasE^. 

When so much of the task has been performed, the result will 
be a text contunlng many words wholly unintelligible, and many 
pase^^ obviouslj corrupt. The critic must therefore gird himself 
for the needful task of emendation. And here all that he requires 
is Uie possession of two things ; a judgment, critical in the 
etymological sense of the term, that is to sayj capable of diecem- 
ing i and a copy of Ths Cambridge Shaketpeare, in the notes to 
which he will find an exhaustive collecdon of various readings and 
conjectural emendations. 

In the use of these materials be will lay down for his guidance 
certain general principles. He will not condemn a passage 
because it violates roles of grammar, as they ore now observed; 
for Shakespesfe's grammar is not our grammar, as the student of 
Mr. Abbott's work, eo entitled, may learn. Nor will he amend it 
because the exuberance of Shakespeare's fancy leads him into a 
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confusion of metaphors, which in the case of one of my fellow- 
cotmtrymen would be colled a boll ; as where Hamlet speaks of 
taking up anus against a sea of troubles. If the words are in- 
telligible he will let them stand. The foot that the; were printed 
in the Folio afFords a better assurance that they are the reiy words 
written by Shakespeare than any amount of ingenuity on the 
part of the emendator. If they make nonsense, and if a quarto 
edition exists, he will turn to it; for the copier, though never 
BO dishonest or surreptitious, may have avoided an error into 
which the printer of the Folio has fallen. For example, the King 
of Denmark says of the French that they ' ran well on horseback.' 
For this unmeaning 'ran ' Theobald read 'can,' and an ingenious 
ociyacture is converted into certainty when we find ' can ' in the 
quarto. Again, in the passage quoted (p. 291) descriptive of the 
reckless ridLtg of a runaway, the Folio reads thus : 

With that he save his able horse the head. 
And, bending forward, struck his able heels 
Agamst the panting sides of his poor jade. 

a Hm. IV. i. 1. 43. 

The repetition of the word ' able ' is an obvious error of a kind 
not uncommon in writing or copying, into which most of us have 
occasionally fidlen. But what is the right wordt The answer is 
At once supi^ied by the quarto, and 'armed' is with abeoiuto 
certainty intooduced into the text 

But in the greater number of cases a quarto — if there be 
one — gives no assistance, and the editor is left te the guidance of 
his critical verifying focul^. He must distinguish as best he can 
between tiie reasonably certain and the merely probable emend&- 
tioQ. The former he will unhesitatingly introduce into t^o text. 
The latter, be it never so attractive, must be ruthlessly relegated to 
a foot-note — the corrupt portion of the text beiug either obelised 
or printed in italics. In deciding between the certain and the 
probable, the trained critical faculty of the expert will have regard 
to the general consent of editors ; quod temper, quod ttbiqae, quod 
ab otnmbut. 

From wanton emendation^— by which I mean those introduced 
for tiie purpose of improving sense, not of correcting nonsense — 
he will rigidly abstain, be their authors ever so eminent. Of 
this class are Pope's correction of ' south ' for ' sound ' in the 

It came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
That br«athe8 upon a bank of violets, 
SteaUng and giving odour ; 
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and Scott's su^eated substitution ol ' cud ' lor ' food ' in the 
passage : 

Chewing the food of aweet and bitter fancy. 

Emendations, however, of this daaa need cause him no care, 
for they hava been by the Cambridge editors one and all excluded 
from the text, and related to foot-notes. 

He will have more trouble with conjectural readings of another 
kind, where the Folio is corrupt and the emendation more or leas 
plausible. How, for example, ought he to deal with the following 
case t It may be a shock to the non-critical lover of Shakespeare 
to learn that the oft-quoted phrase in Mistress Pistol's account ol 
the death of Falsb^, 'a' babbled of green fields,' waa never 
fathered on Shakespeare until the last century, when Theobald, 
by a famous emendation, made sense of the Folio's nonsense ; 
'his Nose was as aharpe as a Fen, and a Table of gieene fields.' 
The conjecture was bnlliant, and the words are so poetical that 
they have passed into literature, and are repeated aa an isolated 
expression, to be treasured for its own sake, apart from any con- 
sideration ol dramatic propriety. The literary quality ol t^iis 
phrase, bo far from recommending it, seems to tell against its 
acceptance as a certain emendation; for the words which we are 
accustomed to hear from tJie lips of Mistress Pistol, formerly 
Quickly, are of a more homely, if not of a coarser kind. The 
conjecture ' and a' talked of green fields ' (possibly written ' and 
a' talke ') involves less change, and has the advantage (regarded 
as an emendation) of being more in the speaker's ordinary style. 
This is a case in which a quarto may be fairly appealed to. 

The quarto of King Henry V, was (as has been observed) 
printed from notes token during the performance. This is how 
if IS. Quickly's speech was taken down : 
His nose was as sharpe aa a pen : 
For when I saw him fumble with the aheetes 
And talk of flourea, and smUe vpo his fingers ends 
I knew there was no way but one. 

The word 'talk' somehow caught the copyist's ear, and he 
mixed it up with the Folio's ' play with flowers.' It is hard to 
suppose that such a striking expression as Theobald's — the most 
noteworthy in the whole passage — would have altogether eluded 
his grasp. Now in this, and in similar cases, the editor, I venture 
to suggest, best discharges his dutiss by obelising or italicising 
the corrupt word or passage, and giving the reader in « foot-note 
his choice of co^jectaral emenda^ons. The passages so marked 
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vould be bat tew. Ibe text would not be m&ned, while the 
reader would be fairly dealt with. If I quote 'Tibl»ld' admir- 
inglj, I prefer to do so wittingly, having been afforded reasonable 
means of discerning between him and Shakespeare. 

In this part of the labour there is little in the work of the 
Cambridge editors of which even the most conservative of critics 
can complain. Had only theii labours been expended upon the 
true originals, Uie resnlt would not have fallen short of the 
Ideal Shakespeare. There is, unhappily, much virtue in that ' if.' 
In the play of BamUi alone, the Olobe edition, founded on the 
labours of the Cambridge editors, departs from the Folio in favour 
of the quarto in some eighty passages, exclusive of corrections of 
spelling and punctuation, ^nte variance in many instances is 
unimportant. But to my mind the exact words in which Shake- 
speare embodied his greatest thoughts are of even stronger interest 
ttian the pncise manner in which bis grandfather spelled his 
name, oi, indeed, than any of the miscellaneous information 
collected — in default of better — by the pious labours of many 
generations. 

Xacb of the great English UniTersities has given its name to 
an edition of Shakespeare. The Cambridge Shakespeare ia 
familiar to the readers of these pages. The Oxford Shakespeare 
was edited by Ur. Craig, a graduate of the University of Dublin. 
Excellent editions both, but one thing they lack — they are neither 
of them based upon the Folio. It remains for the University of 
Kalone and Monck Mason in the last century, and of Ingram and 
Dowden in the present, by restoring to the world the True Originals 
purged of their original imperfections, to nalise in the Dublin 
edition the Ideal Shakespeare. 
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THB ADTHOBITT Or THB FIBST FOLIO 

I HAVE set forth in thia note brief references to the inBtancea noted 
in the text in which the authority of the First Folio has been sup- 
ported against quarto, critic, or emendator, aa the result of an 
inquiry into the sports and pastimes which were present to the 
mind of the writer. So instance has been found where a contrary 
result has followed. These instances are ansnged in the order in 
which they are noticed in the text, regardless of their rehitive 



To ' single ' is a t«rm of art, explained in The Noble Arte, prob- 
ably unknown to the copyist of the quarto. There ia no reason 
why the Cambridge editors, and the Globe Shakespeare, should 
reject the accurate text of the Folio for the unmeaning ringvled of 
tiie quarto. 

Page 48. Sowter will cry npou't for all this, Otovgh it be at rank as a 
fox. Twiffih Night, ii. fi. 130. 

Hany commentators bare applied themselves to this passage, 
which Hanmer would amend by substituting bifnt for be. Their 
difflcnlties would have been removed, and an apparently insensible 
speech would have gained significance, if they had realised tiiat 
8owter is not a Leioestoishiie foxhound, but an Elizabethan run- 
ning-hound, in pursuit of the favourite quarry of the day — the 
han — foiled by the ' rank ' scent of tiie vermin fox. 

Page 50. Ton hunt counter; hence avannt. 

S Em. IT. i. 2, 100. 

The words so printed in the Folio form together a term of art 
in venery. This point is missed when the quarto, followed by 
the Cambridge editor^ prints the wcods thns ; hunt couter. 
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Page 5S. Let me have war, mt I ; it eseeecia peac« as for u day does 
night ; ita tpriUiy vialking, audible and full of vent. 

Coriol. iv. 5. 236. 

Professor Baynes's discoveiy that vent was a term of art, signify- 
ing scent, at once explained tiie woida tpritely walking, midMe, as 
applied to a hound full of vent, and dispUced Pope's emendation, 
retained by the Qlobe and Cambridge editors, tpritdy, waking. 

Page 63. Since he came 

With what encounter so uncurrent I 
Have Ofnined to appear thus. 

Winttt't TaU, iii. 2. 49. 
If Dr. Johnson and Mi. Collier had understood the meaning of 
the word ttrained as used in Z%e Noble Arte, they would not have 
perverted the text of the Folio by reading ttrayed, or Aom / been 
ttained. 

Page 63. Here woBt thou bayd, brave hart ; 

Here didat thou f^ ; and here thy hunters stand 
Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy letlu. 

JvL Cm. iii. 1. S04. 
Theobald and Collier would not have altered the reading of the 
Folio to death if they bad known what lethe meant to a hunter 
st the death of &e hart. 



The reader of Markham's chapter ' Of Tyred Hoiaes ' could not 
have misunderstood Shakespeare's meaning bo completely as to read 
with Mr. Grant White, 'tired horte, and to have missed, with the 
conunentatoTB, a favourite idea of Uie writer. 

Page 140. Enter a gentle tutringtr. 

AW* Wtli, T. 1. 7. Stagt direetion. 

Gopelessly corrupt the Folio appeared to critics who did not 
know that attrmger was a tenn as well known as fcUconer to 
Shakespeare and his readen. The more [Miident omit the direc- 
tion. Howe's coqjecture, 'Enter a gentieman,' is adopted by the 
Olohe and Cambridge editions. The point of assigning an aitrwger 
of gentle birth to the French Court is explained in the text 

Page ISO. All plumed like ettridgei that with the wind 
Battd, like eaglee having lately bathed. 

1 Htn. ri. iv. L 98. 
This passage, obelised in the Globe edition, was unintelligible so 
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long as it was teferred to the ostrich; the knowledge Hiat the 
baHns of the ettrxdge, or goshawk, was an idea as familiar to 
Shakespeare aa was hei traineT the Agtringer, gentie or simple, 
makes it d«ar. 

FagQ 168. We c(Atd them [the players] on the way, and hither are 
they coming. Hamia, ii. S. 330. § 

In coursing language a hare outstripping his competitor is said 
to have eoted him. ^Hiis, if known, would have rendered it need- 
leas for emendatora to suggest aecotttd (Kowe), quoted (Capell), or 
eaeoM (Staunton). 

Page 170. What wilt thou be 

When time hath soVd a grizEle on thv eate. 

Twdfih Nighl, v. I. 167. 
On thj/oM was suggested bySir Frederick Madden; upon thM 
by Knightly. Here the Cambridge editors retain the reading of 
the Folio, explaining that they do so on being satisfied that eate 
was a sportsman's term for akin. (Note XV., ed. 1694.) 

Paeel71. 111 warrant well nnkenn«l the fox. Let me stop thi* wa; 
first Rocking the door]. So now wtoape. Mtny fFivtt, iii, 3, 172. 

I had satisfaction in ascribing the explanation of this passage to 
my kinsman, Mr. Monck Mason, an Iiuh aportaman as well aa a 
Shakespearian critic. 

Pase 196. This outward-sainted deputy 

Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
"' jouth i' the head and follies doth enmaw 
n doth the fowl, ia yet a deviL 

Mtatartfor M. iii. 1. 80. 
For the enmtvi of the Folio, Dr. Schmitt and Professor Bayues 
read enea, a correction shown to be unneceasaiy and inept by a 
reference to the use of the term mmea in falconiy. 

Page SG6. And Duncan's hors e s a thing most strange and certain — 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of (A«tr ract 
Tum'd wild in nature. Mad)e&, it 4. 14, 

Theobald, Johnson, and Steerens are at paina to amend the 
Folio by reading miniont of the race, explained by SteoTens to 
mean 'the favourite horses on the race-ground,' a labour which 
they would have been saved if they had understood the use of the 
woni 'race' in its application to horses, as the term was under- 
stood by Shakespeare in common with the writers on horsemanship 
of his i^y. 
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A nmilu misundeiBtanding of ttks word rate would not Iuts 
occurred in the following pssaage : 

Th«n can no bone with m j denre keep pace ; 
Therefore deure, of perfacfBt love being made. 
Shall neigh, no dull fleah in hia fiery race. SoiHUt IL 

Ualone, followed by the Cambridge editots, isolated by hypheni 
the words no diiU flesK, mJBaing the point of t^e poBsage. Mr. 
George Wyndham, in his interesting edition of the Sonnets, 
adopts the explanation of this passage which will be found in 
the text. 

Page 8B7. The king is come, deal mildly with hia youtli, 

Foi yoong hot colts being rogti do rage the mote^ 

Riehard IL ii 1. 69. 

Eleven emendators have subetituted various coqjectorae foi 
the word raffed; amongst otiieK, nin'd, tirg'd, Aafd, eurVcL 
The quibble on the word raga was lost upon one who did not 
understand the old-world application of the woid rage to a young 
colt. 

Page 268. Ay that* * a m& indeed, for he doth nothing bnt talk of 
hia horse ; and he makes it a great appropriation to his own ^ood pattt 
that he can shoe him himself. Af«rcA. of Vm. l S. 4>. 

Pope's sneer would have been justified if Theobald's emendation 
of the Folio by reading dolt for coU was a iaix specimen of his 
work as emendator. 

Page 36a Thoee Time aiMn withal. 

AtymiL.I.m.%. SS9. 

Hunter sabetitutes trot iot amble thioughont this passage, and 
vice v«r$d. The accuracy of the Folio and ite significance are made 
apparent when the haid trot of the Elizabethan horse is compared 
with the easy pace of the amble. 

Page S6L Three timM to-day my foot^loth hone did stumble 
And ttarted, when he look'd upon the Tower. 

BidL III. iiL 4. 86. 
There seems to be no reason why the Parted of the Folio, an 
appropriate word, should be i^ected by the Globe and Cambridge 
editors for the less appropriate ttartled. 

Page S61. Nay, if thy wits ran the wild-goose chaae, I have dona, 

Kom. and jiU. U. 4. 73. 
A very slight acquaintance with old-world sport would hav« 
saved Giey from amending the Folio lij reading wild goat. 
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Page 234. He {jrew into his seat ; 

And bi such yraadioxu doicg brought hu hone, 
Ab he had been incorpaed and demi-natared 
With the brave beaat. BaoUa, ir. 7. 86. 

The leading of a quarto, unto his seat, followed b7 the Cam- 
bridge edition, wae noted in the former edition as an error of a 
copyist, incapable of appreciating the vigour and truth of Hie 
ori^naL Mr. Aldis Wright in support of the authorship of this 
quarto remarts that it supplies fourteen lines, unquestionably 
Shakespeare's (68-81), which were omitted in the Folio, and that 
it ia admittedly correct in substituting ran for can in line 84, and 
two months mux for tux) morUh» hence in line 82. He pointa out 
that "in Shakespeare idiom grote, when used in this metaphorical 
sense, is elsewhere always followed by to. So in AW» WeM, ii. 1. S6, 
'I grow to yon.'" That the quarto editions are often of value in 
correcting errors and supplying defects of the Folio ia fully 
admitted in the preceding note (pp. 345-360). But here Oiere ia 
ao error calling for correction. Keither, indeed, would there have 
been room for correction if unlo had been the reading of the Folit^ 
notwithstanding the temptation presented by a passage in the part 
of Two NobU Kintmen which is generally accepted as the work of 
Shakespeare, in which Arcite, preferring a rough horse, gives aa 
a reason ' I shall not then freete in my saddle ' (v. p. 336), words 
which would be naturally written by one who had deacribed a 
perfect horseman oa growing itUo hit teat. 

Page 290. I waa not made a horse ; 

And yet I bear a burden tike an ass, 
Spvr^-gt^ied and tired by jauncing Bolingbroke. 

KiA. //. V. 6. M. 
The adoption by ^e Cambridge editors from a quarto of the 
leading tpurr'd gcdfd is noted in Uie text as a typical instance of 
systematic preference of qoarto to Folio, at the price of the sacrifice 
of a well-known term of art. 
Page 894. N^ir [neere, F.] l^ged before. 

Tam. ofShrea, m. 2. 67. 
The Cambridge editors change the neere of the Folio into near, 
expressing a different idea bom ne'er, and one less likely to occur 
to the mind of a horseman. 

Page S96. Half-«fc«ei»i bit 

Tarn. ofShrw, iii S. S7. 
Salf-eheeked, in the Cambridge edition, adopting an emendatioa 
of Sii^r's. The change ia unimportant, and scarcely needed. 
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When quoting (ftt p. 184) Hualefe words — 

bingi in heaven uid earth, Horatio, 
i of in crur philoeophj (i. S. 167) — 

I noted a departure from the Folio which was followed by 
the Cambridge editors, who read, with the quartoe, 'yotir phil- 
osophy,' The words quoted had no direct connection with the 
sul^ect of this volume, but I cannot regret the digreeaion, for it 
led to a correspondence with Mr. Aldis Wright, in the conrse of 
which he sent me the following note on the passage, which he 
permits me to quote : " ' Tour plulosophy ' does not mean Horatio's 
philosophy, but colloquially 'what you call philosophy,' not any 
particular system such as was taught at Wittenhurg, and therefore 
not our philosophy. For this use of 'your' compare Samlet 
iv, 3. 22, ' Tour worm is youi only emperor for diet,' and many 
other p«is8age&" 

If ' your ' had been the reading of the Folio, the reasons adduced 
by Mr. Aldis Wright would have been conclusive against chang- 
ing the word to 'our.' The same observation applies to other 
instances noticed in these psges in which the Cambridge and Globe 
editors pr«fer the reading of a quarto. If both Folio and quarto 
are of equal authority, the right of private judgment is allowable. 
But if the profession of Heminge and Condell is to be believed — 
a subject on which something has been said in the preceding 
note — authority prevails; and when the text of the Folio makes 
sense, its sense must be taken as Shakespeare's sense, although 
we may prefer some other. In the instances referred to in this 
note, independent evidence derived from contemporary sport is 
available, and it b nob without significance that in each instance 
the result is to uphold the authority of the Folio. 

The readers of the preceding note will not infer from the 
criticisms referred to in it that the writer undervalues the labours 
of the editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare. At the same time 
he confesses to a desire for the highest attainable degree of certainly 
that tJie words which he reads are the very words of Shakespeare, 
and to a belief that this assurance is better supplied by a volume 
set forth by trustworthy and well-informed witnesses as " published 
according to the true originall copies" than by copies, discredited 
by the same witnesses, which the Cambridge editors have chosen 
OS the foundation of their work. 

The latest, and perhaps the wisest words on the confiict between 
Folio and quarto are those of the eminent Shakespearian scholar, 
Mr. Horace Howard Fumess, whose laboura have contributed ao 
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lugel; to establish the general onthoiity of ^e Folio, which he 
adopts as the text of his Variorum edition. " Whithenoeyer we 
torn, therefore, in our attempt to penetrate the mystery of the text 
ot the qnartoa and of the Folio, we are doomed to be baffled. One 
consolation must be that the subject is one of relatively small 
importance, and that the excellence of the text must rise or fall 
by its own merits, without reference to the source whence it 
sprang." (Preface to Love's Labour't Lo^. Ed. II,, 1906.) 

The value of the seirice rendered by the Cambridge editors by 
tbeii geneial rejection of needless emendations cannot be overstated. 
To quote again from Mr. Fumess: "There is Uie echo of a cry, 
wrung from long suffering, to be detected in the words of Dr. W. 
Aldis Wright, out best living Shakespeare scholar, in the Preface 
(page xix.) to hie edition of Milton: 'After a considerable ex- 
perience I feel justified in saying that in moat cases, ignorance and 
conceit are the fruitful parents of coi^ectoral emendations.' " 



The method of interpretation snggested in this volume, founded 
upon a diligent inquiry into the class of ideas present to the 
mind of the writer, is, of course, of general application, alQiough 
there is no kind of ideas of so frequent and irrelevant occurrence 
to the mind of Shakespeare as those of sport and horaemaaship. 
And by way of illuettating the application of the same method of 
interpretation to thoughts arising from a different source, I am 
tempted to refer to two famons passages, which have exercised 
many irii n d g . 

Xo passage in Shakespeare has suffered more at the hands of 
enendators and commentalore than the following words of 
Juliet : — 

Oallop apace, vou fiery-fooled eteeda, 
Towiuds PhoeDu^ lodmng ; such a waggoner 
As Phaethon wonld whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love- performing night, 
Inat runaway's eyes may wink, and Borneo 
Leap to these arms, untaltd of and unseen. 

Sam. and JuL iii. 8. 1. 
Forty-four snggested emendations of tiie word ' runaway's ' are 
noted in the Cambridge Shakespeare, amonget others : nunonr's, 
unawares, runagates', Cynthia's, enemies', mde day's, sunny d»js', 
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nm&txiat'B, curious, auFveyore', and run i' th' ways'. All these 
emendations are rejected hy the Cambridge editors, who print 
the text of the Folio, unobelised. It ia plainly not a case for 
emendation as regards the reading 'runaways,' for the word is the 
same in all the folios, and in the fonr quarto editions in which 
it oc<!ure, differing only in the matter of spelling. 

Commentators are equally at ' a cold scent.' Mr. Fnmess has 
contrived in an appendix to his Variorum edition of the play to con- 
dense some only of their labours, up to the year 1873, into tiiirty 
large and closely printed ps^ea. They giro forth no certain sound, 
for amongst possible runaways we find : night, the sun, the moon, 
the stars. Phaeton, Cupid, Romeo, and Juliet. 

Professor Dowden in a suggestive note appended to his edition 
of Borneo and Juliet, (1901), writes: 'I believe the genitive 
aingnlnr rwutwoj/t to be right^ and I agree with Warbnrton that 
the Bun or Phoebos is meant.' He quotes a passage Axim Bamabe 
Rich's FareuxU, ' The day to his seeming passed awaye ao slowely 
that he thought the stately steedes had been tired that diewe the 
chariot of the aun and wished that Pheeton had been there with 
a wh^jpe.' 

Of what, then, was Shakespeare thinking when he wrote thcM 
lines 1 Perhaps of Bamabe Rich, but certamly of KEarlowe. This 
passage has been generally recognised as a reminiscence of the 
following lines in Edward th» S^ond : 

Qallon apace, bright Phoebus, throu^ the sky 
And dufky night, in rusty iron car ; 
Between you both shorten the time, I pray. 
That I may we that moat deairM day. 

With Marlowe's lines in his mind it would be quite in Shake- 
speare's manner to pass on to some kindred idea so rapidly that 
iKitb ideas find utterance together; a frequently recurring causa 
of obscurity in his writings. The gallop of 'fiery-footed steeds 
towards Phoebus' lodging' would naturally recall certain other 
words of Marlowe, in which the selfsame steeds find place — the 
more naturally because the passage in which the words occur was 
as familiar to playwright and to audience as any in the language. 

The opening line of Tamburlaine's speech addressed to ttie Euigs 
(d Trebisond and Soria, bitted sod harnessed to his chariot, certainly 
lent thenualTM to trsTssty : 

Halloa, ye pampered jades of Aaia I 

What ! can ye draw but twenty miles a dav. 

And have so proud a chariot at your heels i 
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This ' ludicToaa line ' wu (Mr. Sidne; Lee irritea in Diet, Nat. 
Biog.) ' parodied hj Pistol, tad waa long quoted deriaiTelj on the 
stage and in eoatemporarj literature ' : 

Shall pack-horBCB, 
And hollow pamper'd jades of Aua, 
Which cannot go but tWt]' milea a daj, 
Compare with CaBan and witli Cannibals, 
AndTrojan Ore«kat S Henry IV. iL 4. 177. 

It waa more to Shakeapeara'a mind to imitate the beautiea than 
to poTod J the occasional extraragancea of his beloved Marlowe ; 
and when he wrote of Fhcebus' steecia he majr well have been 
haunted by the lines which followed Tamburlaine'e bombastic 
opening, for to them he owed the auggeation of a fine image which 
he made his own and often reproduced : 

The hone that guide the golden eye of Heaven, 
And blow the morning from their noaterila, 
Making their fiery gate above the douds. 
These steeda of ' fiery gate ' are the ' fiery-footed steeds' which 
Juliet would have whipped by Phaeton, so that his chariot might 
be a ' runaway,' with its 'eye ' — the snn — the golden eye of heaven ; 
and if this runaway's eye would only wink, oi close its 'ayes,' her 
prayer would be answered, and cloudy night brought in immediately. 
The Folio may be accepted as printed from the true original 
copy, but if the author had edited his works with the accuracy 
of Jonson or of Bacon, the passage, by the omission of a sin^e 
letter, repeated (as often occurs) from the preceding word, woud 
have read, 'That Run-awaye's Eye may wincke,' and the line 
would have been noted as one of the many in which Shakespeare 
had borrowed from his master, and made his own, a fine imaga 
which caught his fancy. No instance as early as Tamburlaino 
(ei'rc. 158?) of the use of the phrase, ' eye of heaven,' aa applied to 
the son, is noted in the New JSnglith Dictionary. Shakespeare's 
appreciation of Marlowe'* image is shown by the frequency with 
which he reproduces it Perhaps the best-known passages ate those 
in which the following lines occur ; — 



King John, iv. S. 15. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits. 

EwA. II. L 3. 276. 
Discomfortable cousin I know'st thou not 
That when the searching eve of heaven is hid. 

iMd. iii. 8. 37. 
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fiat there are others : Lov^a Laboia'e Lott, r. 2. 375 ; Tittu 
Andronieus, ii. 1. 130; Sonnet xviii C; Lucreee, 366. (Compttn 
Sing John, iii. 1. 79 ; Hamlet, ii. 2. 640 ; Someo and Jtdiet, 
iii. 6. 19; Lucreee, 1088.) 

The greKtnesB of Marlowe and hi« Influence on the work and 
life of Shakespeare are being recognised at laat Thii is dna in 
great part to Ut. Swinburne. AUusions to other contempoiarr 
witt«TS are to be found in Shakespeare, but from Uarlowe he 
bonowa whole lines. Line 14 in Sonnet xcIt. is to be found in 
Edward III. Snatches from Marlowe's song, ' Come live with m* 
and be my lore,' are sung by Sir Hugh Evans. Quoting from Hero 
and Leander, in the person of Fhebe, the line, ' Who erer lored that 
loved not at first sight,' Shakespeare mournfully addr oo Be o hia 
friend and master as ' dead shepherd,' words of affectionate regrat 
which have a particular Bignificance if, as would appear bom 
Harvey's sonnets, the author of Tamburlaine was familiarly known 
1^ the name of his most popular chat&cter, the shepherd king. 

The Retumefram Femaeatti {IB02), a curious medley, scholarly 
and witty, was acted by the students of St John's College^ 
Cambridge (ed. Arber, 1895). A critical 'censure' of Shakespeare, 
with other poets, is delivered by ludicio, but the comedian, 
Kempe, disposes summarily of the university playwrights: 'Why 
heres onr fellow Shakespeare puts them all downe, I and Beo 
lonson too.' The prosperity of the player, and the penury of the 
scholar — the theme of Uie drama — inspired the outburst of jealou^ 
quoted at page 244. Furor Foetieue, ' a very terrible roaring muse, 
nothing but squibs and fine ierkes,' thus addresses the bud — 

Von grand-sire Phfebtu, with your louely eye. 

The firmament's etemall vagabond. 
Latfir on, the sun, under the inspiration of Furor, becomes ' that 
one ey'd subeiaer of the skie, Don PhedmB." 

In a passage inspired by a similar motive, Robert Qieene 
travestied certain words of the actorplaywrigbt (ante, p. 329), and 
to th« envious Cambridge wits it may have seemed a merry squib 
to parody Jnliet's < runaway's eye ' by calling Uie sun, the eternal 
vagabond's lovely eye. 

n 
In Ths I^pett, Pioapeto thus addresses Ferdinand : — 
take roy daughter; but 

If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 

All Bftnclimonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy rite be minister'd. 

No eweet aspersiim shall the heavens let fall 
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To make (ibu conti&ct grow ; but faarreii hate, 

8ot]r-«yed dudain and discord ehall bestrew 

The onion of todt bed with weede oo loathly 

That yon shall hate it both. iv. 1. IB. 

Theee words need no interpretation, for their meaning is plain 
and to the minds of many readers, acquainted with the bald facts 
of Shakespeare's hlBtory, they hare been full of sad suggestion, 
for they seemed to tell the tragic stery of a blighted life. 

It is, in the words of Mr. Sidney Lee, dangerous to read into 
Shakespeare's dramatic utterances, fusions to his personal experi- 
ence ; and it is both dangerous and ueedleea when another ezpian»- 
tion is ready to hand. 

There was in Shakespeare's hands when he wrote The Temped a 
book upon which, as affecting the thougbte and cbaractei of Shake- 
speare, much has been written of late. Florio's tranelatioo of the 
Eitayet of Montaigne was certainly open before him when he tians- 
cribed from it with verbal exactness certain passages of Gouzalo'i 
description of his ideal commonwealth (ii. 1. l^)- In another 
page of the same Totume, we read these words : ' Few men have 
wedded tlieir sweet hartes, their paramours or mistrises, bat have 
come home by weeping crosse and erelong repented their bargain. 
And even in the other world what an vnquiet life leads Jupiter 
with his wife, whom before he bad secretly knowen and lovingly 
enjoyed I' 

In the lines quoted from The Tempeet Florio'a version of Mon- 
taigne's proee has been transmuted into Shakeepeare's golden poetry 
—e. process of hearenly alchemy, which it would be dangerous 
to attribute to a person^ interest in the theme. 

There is in the Bridsh Museum a copy of Florio's Montaigrte 
bearing Shakespeare's signature. I know that it is now the fashion 
to doubt the authenticity of this signature, apparently on general 
principles, and without any inquiry into facts. When the volume 
was purchased for the British Museum by Sir Frederick Madden, 
it was submitted to numerous competent judges, all of whom 
sxpreased a clear opinion in favour of the genuineness of the 
signature. This expert evidence proves little more than is obvious 
to any discerning eye— that the forgery, if such it be, is au ex- 
tremcdy clever one. When it is compared with the undoubted 
signatures of Shakespeste, there is, in Uie words of Sir F. Madden, 
' a sufficient resemblancs to warrant Uie conclusion that they are 
by tiie same hand, alUiough enough variation to preclude the idea 
of imitation.' 

Passing from expert opinion to evidence of fact, we find tb« 
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Tolmne about the year 1837 in the poaeeaeion of the Bev. Edwaid 
Fatteaon, a clergyman in Sorrey, trho waa indnced to bring it to 
the British Mosenm for inspectian, and ultimately to aell it for ft 
moderate sum. It had belonged to Mr. Patteaon'a father, the B«t. 
£dward PattesoD, a clergyman in a county adjoining Warwiek- 
■hiie, who is known to have shown the volume to his friends 
before the year 1760. STeither he nor hia aon ever attempted to 
torn their poasession to {vofitahle use. The fine art of Shake- 
spearian forgery waa then unknown. Ireland was bom in 1778. 
The discoTery of the Collier forgeriaa was mainly dne to the 
inTtatigation of Sir F. Uadden, Keeper of Manoacripta in th« 
British Museum, a skilled and critical pcdteognpher, who made 
the Montaigne signature the subject of careful examination in an 
interesting pamphlet The hypothesis of an early forger, of con- 
summate skill, acquainted somehow with the character of the 
Shakespearian signaturee, then little known, and working simply 
for loTe of his art, is so improbable, that I prefer the matterof- 
fact conclusion that a copy of a book which Shakespeare had 
ia his hands at Stratford when, towards the close of his life, he 
wrote The Tempett, was found a few generations later in the 
library of a clergyman in an adjoining county. 

My attention was directed to the physi^ sppearance of this 
volume by an interesting work on the subject, published in 1901, 
with the needleesly unattnctiva title of Sfiaketpeare, not Bacon, by 
Mr. Francis Gervais. The Latin sentences and marginal ccmunents 
to which the writer calls attention had been examined by Sir V. 
Madden, who writes : ' I am penuaded that tiiey were added by a 
later pen, and in this opinion I have bean confirmed by the judg- 
ment of other persons versed in the writings of that period.' This 
decision is not likely to be questioned. But on turning over the 
pages of ^e book, I observed the occasional occanence, in ancient 
and faded ink, of the kind of maik: wiUi which ordinary mntala 
are wont to note a passage for future use. These marginal marks 
vary in form, and present the appearance of having been made by 
different readers, at different times. Opposite the passage which 
I have quoted there is a marginal mark clearly discernible, differing 
in character from the others, and obviously of great antiqui^. 
Interesting as are the speculations suggested by the marking d 
this passage in a volume which we may well believe to have been 
in the hands of Shakespeare when ha wrote Ths Tamped, the 
purpose of the present note will be served equally well by any copy 
of Florio's Montaigne; for in it may be found, ezpresesd after ^ 
manner of Montaigne the essayist, the same idM as that which 
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found nttennce, after the faahion of Shak«speare th« diamatut, 
in the words pot by him into the month of I^ospero. 

T?te Tempetf is one of Shakespeara's latest plays, written after 
nearly thirty yeaia of married life, in which were times of separa- 
tion, and it may be of error and estrangement. In those bygone 
yeara the poet may well have thot^^ht with aelf-reproach that it had 
been better for his wife had she chosen an ' elder than hetielf,' 
for so she might have swayed ' leTel in her hnaband's heart.' Sut 
all this was over when The Temperi come to be written in the 
peaceful retirement of Stratford; and is it to be believed that Shake- 
speare, in the height of &me and fortune, would have exchanged 
the fall life of I^ndon for the dull and somewhat puritanical 
society of a country town, and the companionship of an elderly 
wife, if 'barren hate, eour-ey'd disdain, and discord ' hod made their 
union ' so loathly ' that they should hate it both t Recent research 
hu shown the frequency of marriages, irregular but binding, sub- 
sequently ratified, and ^e irregularity, ptolxibly, did not weigh so 
heavily on the mind of Shakespeare as on the imagination of some 
of his biographers. iShakeapear^a Marriage and Departure from 
Stratford, J. W. Gray, 1905,) 

That Shakespeare when he wrote The Temput was haunted by 
memoriee of tra^^c consequences, resulting from an early mistake, is 
a ^eory. That his mind was at that time full of Montaigne is a 
fact, and a fact of a kind which may well serre to explain and 
illustrate what he wrote. 

fSince the foregoing notee were in typo two works have been 
published which bear witness to the increased value now attached 
by Shakespearian scholars to the authority of the First Folio. 

One of these is an edition by Charlotte Porter and H. A. Clarke, 
with a general introduction by John Cburton Collins, m.a., d. litt., 
in which the text of the Folio, with the original spelling, is adopted, 
with no more than necessary corrections. 

The other is a suggestive and interesting volume on Skakegpeare 
contributed by Professor Bale^b to the Engli*h Men of Letters 
series. Of the Folio he writm, "There is no escape from the 
Folio ; for twenty of the plays it is onr sole authority ; for moat 
of the remainder it b the beet authority that we shall ever know." 
I should have been glad to quote in my note on Tempeet iv, L 16 
what he has written of the quiet and happiness of Shakespeare's 
closing years at Stratford, when he had " established himself with 
his wife and family in peace and prosperity."] 
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Thb upetart gentleman of the Tudor age, with hU innate toI- 
garity and hia affectation of field sportB, Voided a constant topic to 
the dramatist and satirist. Then, for the first time, admiasioii to 
the ranks of Esquire and Gentleman became easy, or, sa Hairiaon 
calls it in his description of England (1577), ' good cheape.' Ha 
tells us how the number of 'gentlemen whose a&cestora are not 
knowen to come in with William Duke of Normandie ' was con- 
stantly swelled by accessions, not only from the professions, but 
from the growing class of nooi hominet. Their ambition to * be 
called master, which ia the title that men giue to Esqnieis and 
gentlemen, and reputed for a gentleman,' was no lass keen tbaa 
the competition of their representat«Tes of to-day for knightboodi 
and baronetcies. To these men the Book of Sport was an abso- 
lute necessity. The novat homo (called by the plain-apoken 
Master Stubbes in hia Anaiomie of Abuaet, ' a dunghill gentleman, 
or gentleman of the first head '), although he might (in Hanisoa's 
words) ' for mooie haue a cote and armes bestowed Tpon him bj 
heralds,' could nerer pass muster until he had acquired the shib- 
boleth of the class. There is always some recognised outward 
and visible sign. At one time it is prowess in arms ; at another 
in gallantry ; then it happened to be correct use of ttie langnago 
of sport. This form of speech, largely founded on Norman 
French, was traditional among those of gentle birth. But the 
'genUeman of the first head,' who was not to the manner bom, and 
who had not, like Shakespeare, served an apprenticeship to sporty 
and thus gained admission to the mystery, must needs acquize 
it by study, like a foreign language. To him the Book of Sport 
served as grammar, dictionary, and exercise-book in one. The 
task was no trifling one. There was a separate word for every 
conceivable act, done by, or to, each beast of venery or of the chase, 
and for every incident of sport ; witli an endless array of appro- 
priate verbs, nouns, and adjectives, the misapplication of any one 
of which stamped the offender as no gentleman. Yon might apeak 
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of ' flaying ' a deer withoat lo«iDg caste, although the correct phrase 
was ' take off that deer's skin '; but if the Second Lord in AWt W^ 
had used this vord instead of saying ' Well make you some sport 
with the fox ere we coss him,' he would have quidily discoTered 
Uist it is not for Tirtaei only that meu are whipped out of court. 
Many of these terms have BurriTed to the present day, and 
lingering traces may yet be discerned of the old-world ideas asso- 
ciated with them. We still speak of a herd of deer, a bevy of ladies, 
a congregation of people, a host of men, a flight of pigeons, a brace 
and leash of greyhounds, a couple of hounda, a litter of whelpe, 
a covey of partridges, a swarm of bees, a cast of hawks, a flight of 
swallows, a stud of mares, a drove of cattle, and a flock of tJieep. 
Few of us are conscious that in so speaking we are correctly using 
the gentle terms appiopiiated by the Soke of St. Albans to the 
various ' compaynys of beestys and fowlys.' And even now — so 
inveterate are ideas wrought into our blood — while the misuse of 
scientific terms suggests natbing more than ignorance, we can hardly 
avoid associating the idea of vulgarity with a man who would speak 
of a flight of partridges, a flock of grouse, or a pair of hounds. 

Such survivals, however, are hot faint echoes of the ideas of 
OUT forefathers; and if (as I believe) the Warwickshire gentry of 
the day agreed with Jonson and Spenser in applying to Uieir 
neighbour the term 'gentle,' I am certain that their verdict was 
won rather by his accurate use of the hunting and hawkinglanguage 
than by a regard to any menW or moral qualities. For Shake- 
speare's sporting vocabulary is ss accurate and copious as that of 
any author of a Book of Sport. In the Index to this volume 
(part ii.) the terms of art to be found in Shakespeare's writings re- 
lating to field sports and horsemanship are collected, with references 
to the pages of the text in which they are explained and illustrated. 
Shakespeare never troubled himself about this language, or bow 
it might be learned, any more than about the vulgar tongue in 
which he was brought up. But Ben Jonson's mind was exercised 
on the subject. In a SpeiBch aeeordmg to Horace, be thus formulates 
the creed of the old nobility : — 

Why are we rich or great, except to show 
AU licence in our lives T Wbat need we know 
More than to praise a Ao^ or horse 1 Or apeak 
The hawking language 1 
The speech that came naturally to the ' Beauchampe and Kevills, 
Cliffords, Andlsys bold,' was painfally acquired by the 
Hodges and those newer men 
As StUes, Dike, Ditcbfield, Millar, Crip^ snd Fen, 
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vhooe accenion to tho nnk of gtutij he attributM coiioaslf 
enough to the oae of gaiu m liea of the older and more gentlenuB* 
like method! of warfare ; reminding ua of the ' oertun lord, ne>t 
and trimly dreaaed,' who so excited the wnth of Hanj Hotapur, 
and who told him that ' but for these vile gniu he woold **■"'— '^ 
have been a soldier.' (1 Hen. IV. ii. 3. 63.) 

' If he oaa hunt and hawk ' ; thua Burton begins his ennmeza- 
tion of the qualities of the wonld-be gentleman of the da;. ' Kothing 
now BO frequent,' he l«lla oa, a> hawking ; ' a great art, and many 
bookei written of it ' (Anatomy of MdantAoly) ; and Bishop Earfe 
says of his Upstart Knight, ' a hawke hee eeteemes the true boiden 
of Nobilitie.' (Micro-eotmographie.) 

How to acquire this great art, and to learn this gentle laogiu^*, 
Ben Jonson tells ua by the lips of Master Stephen : — 

fiStophcn. TJncle, afore I go in, can yon tell me an we hare e'er a book 
of the sciences of hawking and huntinf^ I would fain borrow it. 

KwneeU. Why, I hope you will not a hawking now, will you f 

Sttp. No, wnaee ; but I'll practise agaimt next year, uncle. I hare 
bought me a hawk and a hood and beUa, and all ; I la^ nothing but a 
book to keep it by. 

Know. most ridicnlouB 1 

St«p. S&jf look Tou, now you are angry, uncle ; why you know an 
a man have not skill in the hawking and hunting langoages nowadays, 
111 not give a rush for him ; tbey are more studied than tlte Greek or 
the lAtin. He is for no gallants company witbout them. 

{Every Man tn A^ Btimwr, i. I.) 

Ilie earliest treatises in England on the art of venery existed 
only in MS., until recent years. L« Art de Venerie by WiUiam 
Twici, huntsman to Edward IL {area 1328), written in Normaa 
French, was printed in 1813 with a translation and with notes by Six 
Henry Dtyden, which Mr. Baillie-Grohman describes ae ' the first 
sound and scholarly remarks on old English hunting we hare.' A 
full account of this interesting treatise will be found in tiie Biblio- 
graphy appended to The Matter of Game. 

The Master of Game is for the most part a translation of the 
Idvre de CJtatae of Count Gaston de Foix, usually known as Gaston 
Fhcebus, written aboat 1387. Mr. BaiUie-Grohmau has printed it 
from the Cottonian MS. {drca 1420) with a version from ChauceriaD 
into modem English, in a sumptuous volume published in 1904. 
He prints in italics the additions to the text of Gaston de Foix, 
made by the translator for the use of English sportsmen. Ilka 
Tolume contains reproductions in photogravure of the marvellotu 
iltuminatioua with which the French MS. is adonted, and a 
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launed and copiotia continental; which has been often lefemd to 
in the notes to this volume. 

The author of The MatUr of Oame was Edward Plantagenet, 
aoa of EdmODd of Langley, who was son of Edward IIL and 
Maatei of Game to Bichud II. E^lward was created Earl of 
Rutland in 1 390 hj Richard, who adyanced his ' ditcomforUble 
eonsin' to the Dukedom of Aumerle or Albemarle {drea 1397). 
Edwaid aueceeded to the Dukedom of York in U02. 

He filled several important offices in the reigns of Richard and 
Heni7, incurring, somehow, for hie many treasons and conspiracies, 
no heavier pen^ty than deprivation of the post of 'master of our 
tunning dogs called hert hounds' and a short imprisonment in 
Pevensey Castle, where he is supposed to have employed his time 
in the composition of The Matter of Oame. He was soon restored 
to favour, and appointed by Henry IV. in 1406 to the of&ee of 
Master of Game. 

The Master of Oame was a favourite work. It was frequently 
leproduoed in MS., no fewer than nineteen extant MSS. having 
been found, as the result of the individual researches of the editors, 
one of which dates from the seventeenth century. It would 
have been strange if a book then popular and accessible had not 
become known to a reader so omnivorous as Shakespeare, and so 
deeply versed in the mysteries and terminology of sport; and if 
by clumce the MS. which came into his hands was that noted at 

L239 of The Matter of Game, he would have learned that the 
ik was ' contreued and made by my lord of Torke that dyed 
at Achincourt the day of the batayle in his souerain lo^es 
service.' 

Shakespeare somehow came to take an interest in the character of 
the author. He is first presented to us as Duke of Aumerle, in the 
character assigned to him by history, of arch-traitor and conspirator. 
The scene ii well known in which his father, York, plucks from 
his bosom the evidence of a conspiracy to murder the King, and 
thus denounces him : — 

reason I villain ! traitor I slave I 

7. S. 71. 

About five years intervened between the composition of Richard 
II. and Henry V., and for some reason or other it came into the 
mind of Shakespeare to transform the cowardly traitor Aumerle 
into the heroic York ; regardless of history and for no purpose of 
dramatic propriety. The Duke of York takes no part in the action 
of King Henry V. His request to lead the vawanl at Aginoouit is 
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coov«7ed in fourteen woida (Henry V. it. 3. 129). Wa hear of 
him again in the midet of the battle : 

Bxe. The Duke of Totk commends himBelf to joor m&jeetf . 

K, HtA. Lives he, good uncle t Thrice within thia hoar 
I saw him down ; thrice np again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the spur all blood he was. 

Hmry V. n. 6. 3. 

I need not quote the linea that follow — a noble picture ol 
heroic death, associated with wbioh the memoty of York will live 
foroTer. 

The Duke of York perished at Agincourt, hat not after thia 
heroic manner. The transition to the proee of hietotr is painful. 
■He was one of the few of the victon who perished, "smouldered 
to death," if we may accept Leland's authority {Itina^ary, I. 4, 5), 
by much heat and thronging. (Qetta Hanriei V. pp. 17, 60, 58; 
Le Fevre, pp. 69, 60. Life. Dictionary of Naiional Biography.) 

The earliest attempt to teach the hawking and hunting 
languages by means of a printed book to thoea to whom like 
Master Stephen they did not come by nature, is to be found ia 
the Boke of St. AlbatiM. The schoolmaster printer, in hie piologoe 
to the Booiu of Hawkyng, included in the same volume with the 
curious old metrical treatise on banting attributed to Dame 
Juliana Barnes, or Bemers, addresses himself not only to ' gentill 
men,' but to 'honest peraones,' and attributes to them a desire to 
'know the gentill termys in communing of theyr hawkys'; a 
condescension to the vulgar, to which I believe Dame Juliana, 
had she been then living, woold have been no party. The greater 
your accuracy in the use of this language, < the moore Worafayp 
may ye have among all menne.' Between the publication of the 
BiAe of St. Albant in 1486, and Sfaakespeare'a death in 1616, it 
was reprinted in whole or in part, OLOre or less altered, no fewer 
than twenty-two timea. Meanwhile that most industrione book- 
maker, Oeivase Maikham, bod published in 1611 his Country 
Contentment*, which went through fourteen editions before the cloM 
of the century. The oldest English treatise on Falconry bean 
the significant title of The Imtitvtion of a Omtlmum (166S, 
2nd Bd. 1666). 'There ia a saying among buntera,' says Hit 
author, ' that he cannot be a gentleman whyche loveth not hawk- 
yng and hunting.' The some idea suggested the title, A IttoaU 
far Genirie (1614). 

When Shakespeare was a boy, George Tnrbervile, a gentle- 
man by birth, and a poet, wrote, or lather edited, 77m Boida of 
Fauleonrie (157S, 2ad Ed. 1611), which became the standaid 
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Tork on the sabject, althongh SjmoQ Latham's Ftdeonry, or The 
FaUon't Lvm and Oure (1615), and Edmund Berfs Apj/rovad 
tnalise of Hawket and Haiehing (published in 1619, but written 
many yean earlier) deservedly enjoyed a high reputation. The 
NMe Arte of Vaterie or Hunting waa published and bound with 
Turbervile'a Booke of Faulamrie. The author's name ia not 
given, and tJie rersea which it contains on various subjects coa- 
neoted with the chase were contributed by Geoi^e Gaacoigne, 
better known as the autboi of a satirical poem called The Steel 
Glat (1576). A great part of this work is a translation from the 
French of Jacques Ihi Fonillouz' La Venerie (1C61). Thia book 
went through several editions, and was reprinted at Angers, 1844 ; 
but there ate in The Noble Arte many extracts from other anthors, 
and some original matter. 

Notwithstanding the fact that The NoiHe Arte of Venerie ia 
attributed to Tutbervile by Gervase Markham and by Mcholas 
Cox, I am disposed from the style of the work, from the 
publisher's preface, and from the calling in aid of Oascoigne's 
literary skill when it ia deemed necaasary to drop into poetry, to 
judge it to be the work of some bock scribe, inferior in literaij 
skill as well as in social position to Tuibervile, whose spirited 
verses on Falconry prefixed to The Booke of Fauleomie are, in 
my opinion, superior to the task-work of Geoige Goscoigne. I 
find the same opinion exprened by Mr. Baillie-Grohman, who 
dlBcusaea the question of authoiahip exhaustively {Matter of 
Game, Bibliography). 

The first book on fishing published in England was Dame 
JoUantt Bemets' Treatyie of fyethinge toytk an angle, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1496. It was followed by Leonaid 
Mascall's Booke of Fithing mth Eoohe and Line (1590); 
Tavemer's Certain experiment concerning FitA and FrwUe, 1600; 
and The Seer eU of Angling, by J, D. [John Dennys]. 

Meanwhile the horse had come in for a full share of attention. 
I extract from Mr. Huth's Index to toorks on Honee and Equita- 
tion, the dates of works published during the lifetime of Shake- 
speare. The fowre chiefytt offieee behngyng to Honemamhippe, 
by Thomas Blundevill (lfi66, 1680, 1597, 1609); A plaine <md 
eatie way to remedie a Horse that m foundered in hie feete, by 
Nicholas Malbie (1676, 1683, 1594); Bemediee for Dyteaeet in 
Horeet, by the same autlior (1676, 1583, 1694); The Art of 
Biding, Irj John Astley (1684) ; The Sehoole of Hortemanehip, 
by Christopher Clifford (1686); De proereandii, etigen^, 
frcBnandie et traelandie E^itii (a curious work), by Bichard Sadler 
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fl(S87); A DiteowM of Soraemanthipp«, bj Otrrasa W*rkhMn 
1693); Hoto to eluue, ride, trame and dyet both hunting tmd 
rwmiag homt, by Qerrase Msikham (1096, 1699, 1606); 
Oavaleriee, or the English Horienum, b; Gervase Markbam (1607, 
1616) ; and by tbe eame author, A Omvfor all diteatet in EoneM 
(1610, 1616), Coimtry ConleatmenU (including a Treatiaa os 
boiaea) (1611), and Markham's Maittw-Peeee, a treatiM on 
fiurriery, published in 1615, vhiob went through maiif editions, 
the tenth beii^ dated 1668 ; The Perfeeiion of Hortemanthip, by 
KicholaB Morgan (1609) ; A veiyjw/eet dixourm {on Iha horto), 
by L. W. C. (1610). 

Mr. Hartiug's BiUiotheea AeeipitToria is a complete catalogue 
of bookB, ancient and modem, relating to Falconry. A valuable 
Bibliography will be found appended to Hie Matter of Qame. 

No wonder that Burton exclaims at the ' world of bookeo,' not 
alone on arte and sciences, but on 'riding of horsea, fencing 
swimming, gardening, planting, great tomes of husbandry, oookeiy, 
fanlconry, hunting, fishing, fowling, and with exquisite pictorea 
of all sports, games, and what nott' 

The truth ie that these old books of sport as a rule deeerred the 
estimation in which they were held, in so far as (unlike the philo- 
sophical woiks of the i^y) they were founded, not on theory and 
authority, but upon fact, and upon an honest and thorough, if 
nnscianUfic, interrogation of nature. Francis Bacon could have 
taught obeeireis of the hare, of the falcon, and of the bound, 
little beyond the names of the processes which they were nnooo- 
ecionsly applying. And so this part of their work is as freah and 
useful now as on the day when it was written; birds and beasts 
having changed their nstorse even leas tiun mankind nnoe the 
days of Elizabeth. 

Then came Puritanism, Civil War, and the Commonwealth, and 
if the Book of Sport was mentioned, the name suggested nbba- 
tarianism rather than field sport. After the BeBtofati<Mi, the 
would-be genUeman was no longer a sham sportsman, but • i«al 
blaokguBid, and he needed no book to teach turn bow to live up to 
bis ^ofeasion. Nor did field sports during any part of the 
eighteenth century attract the attention of any section of the 
bmik-buying pubUc Peter Beckford puUiahed his oelelnated 
ThoughU on Huniing in 1781, in which he expresses his surfoise 
at the lack of books on his favonrite sport, at a time when the 
press teemed with works of all sorts and kinds. But the Will 
Wimbles and Squire Westerns of the eighteenth century would 
have scorned the aid of books, and as to men of letters and thair 
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readers, their ignonnce of the faontiiig Mid hawking language mvy 
be ganged by the fact that the author of Spectator So. 116 makes- 
Sir E<^r de Coverley hunt the hare with ' Btop-hoands ' in the 
month of July. 

And so from the death of Shakespeare until the beginning of 
the present centut; but few books were printed on sporting 
subjects, and those few were, for the most part, reproductions 
of older books, either altogether or in Bubstance; as were the 
compilations of Nicholas Cox (1674) and Eichard Blome (16S6). 
Izatk Walton's immortal Compleat Angler, and Somerville's Ckate, 
belong rather to literature than to sport, and Beckford's Thoughts 
on Huniing is probably the only Book of Sport, of the first laJik, 
published during this period, extending over nearly two centuries. 

Had Peter Beckfoid lived now, he would have no reason to 
complain of either the quantity or the quality of the sporting 
literature of the day. But I have already travelled wide enough 
from William Silence and his diary, and I must not he led bo for 
afield as to discnes the sporting literature of recent yeara, even if 
it were poesible in the compass of a note to do justice to the 
painstaking labour, scientific observation of nature, enthusiasm, 
and literary skill by which it is distii^uished. 
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Thi fishing near Stratford ia thaa described in the tmthfnl pagoa 
of the Angtei't Diary : ' On Avon, pike, bream, roach, perch, chub, 
dace, carp.' Some distance off, 'mnuing Uiiough Cbarlecote Park, 
Dene joina on the left bank.' Thia, however, was the 'peculiar 
rirer ' of Sir Thomaa Lncy, and if the youth of Stratford would 
take trout from its waters, thej mnst needs resort to leas noble 
methods than honest angling. That these practices were in vogne 
at the time appears ^m Gervase Markham'a Cmmirty Forme 
(1616), in whidi he says that ' the Trouts which are a kind of 
Salmon are taken with the hand, hauing betaken themselves into 
their boles.' These irregular methods of taking trout — in which 
Bhakeapeare shows some interest — must exercise a strange fascina- 
tion over minda of the higher order of creative genioa. For John 
Bunyan, apologising for giving to the world a production which his 
graver advisers condemned to the flames, betrays his familiarity 
with them when he writes : 

Tet Fish Uiere be, that neither Hook nor Line 
Nor Snare nor Net, nor Engine can make thine ; 
Thev most be gropt for, and be tickled too. 
Or they will not be caUJit what e're you do. 

The Ber. Henry N. Ellacombe, author of Tha Plantlore and 
Owdmt'eruft of Shaketpeare, collected allusions to angling, rivers 
and fish in articles entitled Shakapean at an Angler. (Anti- 
quary, voL iv., 1881. See also the Gentlemam't Magaxine, Jan. 
1896.) The references to angling collected in these interesting 
papers seem to me to be of an ordinary kind (see ante, pp. 163-166), 
and to present none of the features of the distinctirely Shake- 
spearian allusion j aa when Claudio Bays: 'Bait the hook well; 
this fish will bite,' and Hamlet (with many others) uses the words 
' angle ' and < bait ' ia a metaphorical sense. I have no doubt that 
Sh^eipeare understood angling, according to the use of anglers 
of his day, as he understood everything else appertaining to the 
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ooiintr}r life hj which be was aniTOunded. Bat if he had been a 
true lover of the sport, his frequent Tefeittnces to riven and fieh 
would suielj have betrayed him. It has been noticed that Izaak 
Walton, whoee ComplMi Angler (1663) is fnll of qaotationa from 
English poetB, never mentions Shakespeare. It may be that he 
opened Uie Folio of 1623, and his eye lighting on ^e sentiment 
quoted from Mvek Ado (at p. 70), he conid read no further. 
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FoBKiGNSBB luTe renurked on the foDdnen of th« Knglinh pec^tte 
for bear-baiting and kindied pnnnite, and attributed it to tiie 
inborn ferocit; of the race. Erasmus noted ' the many herds of 
beoia maintained in this countoy for the pnrpoee of baiting' 
(Adoffia). Hentzner (1598^ writes of the bear-gatdeu at Bankaide 
as ' another place, built in tke fonn of a Theatre, which serrea for 
the baiting of Bolls and Bears. They are fastened behind, and 
then worried by great English bull-dogs, bat not without great 
risk to the dogs from tlie home of the one and tfae teeth of the 
other, and it sometimes happens they are killed upon the spot ; 
fresh ones are immediately supplied in the places of thoae which 
are wounded or fired.' He adds a description of the fovoarite 
sport of whipping a blinded bear, which the reader may well be 
spared. Sunday was the favourite day for such sporta. 
And yet every Sunday 

They soiely will spend 
One penny or two 
The bearward's living to mend.— Cbowlst. 
Nor was the taste for these amusemente confined to the baae 
and unlettered rabble. Sii John Davies in his Epigmva tells ua 
how 

Pnblins student at the Common Law 
Oft leaves his books, and for his recreation 
To Paris Garden doth himself withdraw. 
Where he is ravished with aneh delectatitoi 
As down among the bean and dogs he goes. 
Thirteen bears were provided for a great baiting befot« the 
Queen in 1676, of which Laneham says, ' it was a sport very 
pleasant to see the bear, with his pink eyes, tearing after hia 
enemies' approach ; the nimbleness and wait of the d(^ to take hia 
advantage, and the force and experience of the bear again to avoid 
his Bssaolts ; if he were bitten in one place how he would piseh in 
another to get free; that if he were taken once, then 1^ what 
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shift with bitinf^ with clawing, with roaring, with tossing utd 
tnmbliiig he would work and wind Mnuelf from them ; and whea 
he was looie to ihake hia eaia twice or thrice with the Mood and 
the slaver hanging about hia physiognomy.' 

Beu-baiting and kindred sports BurviTed — as Sir Hudibras 
found — the aaaaulte of Puritanism, and so lately as 1709 Steele 
wrote in the Tatler (No. 134): 'Some French writers have repre- 
sented this diversion of the common people much to oor disadvan- 
tage, and imputed it to a natural fieroenesi and cruelty of temper, 
as tJiey do some other entertainments pecuhar to our nation. I 
mean those elegant diversions of ball-baiting and prize-fighting, 
with the like ingenious recreation of the beu-garden. I wish I 
knew how to answer this reproach which is cast upon us, and 
ezonse the death of so many innocent cocks, bulls, dogs, as have 
been set together by the ears or died an untimely death, only to 
make ua sport.* 
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Tbi Utopians condonmed both honting and hawking, talegating 
the fonner to butchers, as the lowest, vuest, and moet abject part 
of a craft to which they ware used to appoint their bondBtnen. 
Bat the Thomas More of everyday life was no Utopian. Ha was 
a strange compound of consistency and inconsistency. BaUier 
than desert his principles at the bidding of a bloody and nngmte- 
fnl Qtant, he cheerfully laid down on the block the wisest and 
wittiest head in Christendom. But neither the principles for 
which he died, nor the practice in which he lived, had anght in 
common with the unirersal religious toleration of the Utopians, of 
whom, indeed, the moet and the wisest part are represented as pure 
Theiste, worshipping as God and Father of all a certain unknown 
power, diffused throughout the whole world, everlasting, incom- 
prehensible, inexplicable, and above the reach of the wit of man. 
' At multo maxima pais, eademque longe prudentioi, nihil horum, 
sed unum quoddom numen putont, incognitum, eetemum, im- 
mensmn, inezpUcabile, quod supra mentis humann captum dt, 
per mundum hunc nniveisum, virtate, non mole diOiunun ; hunc 
pareutem vocant.' I know no sadder picture of human nature, 
even in men ' quibus arte benigna £ meliore luto finxit precoidia 
Titan,' than is presented by More the Chancellor, in contrast with 
More the author of Utopia; and in the face of bis graver incon- 
sistencies, I find it easy to imagine the author of Utopia bestriding 
his lusty steed, and cheering on his hounds: not the leas easy 
because I learn from his life by his great-grandson that there was 
a tradition in the family connecting it somehow with the Irish 
race of More. It may be fanciful to call in aid of this tradition of 
Celtic origin certain qualities of More, such as hie light-hearted- 
ness in fsce of the gravest events ; but I do not feel bound alto- 
gether to discredit it. There are some traditions the azistanee of 
which can best be accounted for by the hypotheaiB of their touth, 
and among these may fairly be included uie Irish descent of an 
English Lord Chancellor. 
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, whoM remarke on the brMkmg-np of th« hart are 
quoted at page 62, was, during his stay in England, the friend 
and companion of More, to whom he dedicated Moriee Ricomium, 
the tiUa of which emhodiee a play upon the name More. He 
thus writes to hia friend Faostns Anderiin at Paris, giving a 
description of some of his English experiences (I quota from 
Mt. Fcoude's Ia/b and Letten of Eratmtit) : ' Tout Mend 
Erasmus geta on well in England. He can make a show in 
the hnnting field. He la a fair horseman, and onderstands how 
to make his wa; ' (Ep. Ixy), 
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Those who deaite informatioii as to this cariona phaae of 
Bixteeatb-centaij life will find a full accooDt of tha Tagiant 
fntemitiM and thui diffisrent orders in the books by AwdeJey 
and Harman quoted abore, the reprinting of vhich, witji excellent 
Dotea, is one of the nuui7 aernoes rendered to atudents of tlie 
Shakeapearian age by the New Shakeapeie Socie^. The salgact 
of vagabondage is ijao dealt wit^ by Harriaon in the chapter 
of hia Deteriptiim of Snglaad, antiUed 0/ Proomon made/or tka 
Poon (lfi77), (also reprinted by the New Shakeapere Socie^), 
bst moat of hia infonaation ie derived from Harman. An account 
of die ' atriot atatutoa and moat biting lawa,' directed againat thia 
aocial evil, la given by Mr. Froode \H\itory c^ Sn^Mid, ch. i.) 
in order to dkaipate what he calla a foolish dream — the aenti- 
mental opinion that the increase of pover^, and the oonsequent 
enaelment of the Poor Laws, waa the reault of the auppreasioQ 
of tiie teligiona houaea. Sturdy vagrancy certainly co-eziated 
with these eatablishmests, not only in England, but on the 
continent In the Liber Vagaiorum, written about 1S09, and 
reprinted with a preface by Martin Luther in 1S28, more than 
twenty different ways are pointed out whereby men are cheated 
and fooled by vagabonds of various kinds. The records of the 
trials at Basle in 1476, and the description of beggars in The Sk^ 
of FooU (1600), tell the same tale. The number of vagranta 
certainly increased greatly between the reign of Heniy YUL and 
the eatabliahment of the poor law. This fact is variously accounted 
for. The ' huge nomber of Beggera and Vaeaboundea ' in Kngland 
is attributed in Robert Hitchcok's Pb/UM^M PUM (1080) to 'the 
ponerty that ia and doth remane in the ahire tonnes and market 
tounas.' Harrison (book 2, chap. 11) appears to thmk that tha 
laws against vagrants and rogues might be better executed, 
although 'there is not one yeare commonlie wherein Uiree 
hundred or foure hundred of tiiem are not devoured and eaten 
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op by the gaUowM in one pUca and other.' I do not find this 
incieaae of vognocj Bnjvhere attribnted b; contemponr; opinion 
to die Bappresaion of the redigions houses. Mr. Ribton Tnrner'a 
Hittory of Vagrantt and Voffranoj/, and the valnable and intenst- 
ing work edited b; the late Mr. H. D. TimU, entitled Social 
England (v<d. iii,), contain much information in regard to this 
matter. 
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A oo»8n>KBABLB body of eTid«nce has been eollected bearing 
upon tlie question of Shakeipeue'a coimectioQ with QloucoBtei- 
shire. In a note to Ui. Hnntley'a CHostary of (k» CotrnxM Diaiect 
may be found the atatement (which I mibmitted to a practical teet) 
that Woodmancote is still known to the Dommon people aa Womcot 
or Woncot, and Stinchcombe Hill aa ' the Hill ' (see anie, p. 85). 
From thia note, and from Hr. Blont {Durday and itt Neighbow- 
kood), we learn that a family named Shakespeare formerly lired 
in the neighbourhood, and that pariah registera have been searched 
with success. James Sbakeapeaie was buried at Bisley on 
Uarch 13, 1070. Edward, son of John and Margery Shake- 
apeaie, was baptised at Beverston on September 19, 1619. The 
parish register of Duraley records that Thomas Shakespeare, 
weaTBT, waa married to Joan Tomer on March 3, 1677-8, and 
contains entries of the baptism of their children. It appears 
from the Churchwardens' Register that there waa in Duraley in 
1704, a mason, named John Shakespeare, a Thomas Shakespeare 
in 1747, and that Betty Shakespeare received poor's money from 
1747 to 1764. Some of thia family, Mr. Huntley tells ns, <stiU 
(1648) exist as small freeholders in the adjoining parish of 
Newington Bsgpatb, and claim kindred wiUt the poet' A 
physician, he adds, named Dr. Burnett, who died at an advanced 
age, had a vivid remembrance of the tradition tiiat Shakespeare 
once dwelt in Duraley, and of a spot in a neighbouring wood 
called 'Shakespeare's walk.' He thus concludes: 'The portion 
of Sbakespeaie'a life which has always been involved in obscurity 
is the interval between his removal from Warwickshire and his 
arrival in London, and this period, we think, was probably spent 
in a retreat among hia kindred at Dursley in Qloucatersbire.' 

Mr. P. W. Phillimore, in an article entitled ' Shakespeare and 
Gloucestershire ' {The Antiquarj/, vol. iv.), mentions, as the result 
of similar researches, that a branch of the Hathaway family was 
also settled in Qlouceetershire. He suggests Uiat Shakeapeaie's 
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'marriage in 1682 vith Anne Hathaway, who was so much his 
senior, may have offended hia Stratford friends, and compelled 
him to take lefoge with his, and his wife's kindied in Oloncester- 
shire, eome time between that date and hia removal to London.' 

SlMkespeare has given evidence of his familiarity not only with 
the games, but with the husbandry of Cotewold. We read in 
Uar^iall's Rural Economy of Coigaold (1796), that the wheat 
grown in Cotswold ' is principally red lammaa.' In some districts 
it was usual ' to begin sowing the first wet weather in August.' It 
is then noted that ' the Cotswold Hills are in a manner proverbial 
for the early sowing of wheat Aagoet and September are ^e 
prinoipal months.' 'Shall we sow the headland with wheat 1' 
asks Davy of Justice Shallow, who replies, ''With red wheat, 
Davy.' (2 Hen. IV. v. i. 15.) This was said at a season of the 
year when the interval between supper and bedtime might best be 
spent in the orchard, wliich would scanely be later than the 
month of August. Wbsn Shakespeare writes of Severn he 
affords evidence of local knowledge and observation which is 
absent from hia references to Thames or Wye. He has in his 
mind 'gentle Severn's sedgy bank' (1 Hm. IV. i. 3. 98), 
'swift Severn's flood' (ib. 103), and 'sandy-bottomed Severn' 
(ib. ill 1. 66). 

The connection of the families of Visard, or Visor, with Woncot, 
and of Perkes, or Pnrchas, with the Hill, is noted in the text 
{ante, p. S4). 'Clement Feikes, filius Johonnis de Sladbnry,' 
whose birth in 1S68 is recorded in the register of the parish of 
fladbury (Dvrtigy and iU Netghbowrhood), was a native of the 
same county, and may have had a kinsman and namesake on the 
Hill. ' On Stinohcombe Hill there is the site of a house wherein 
a family named "Purchase" or "Perkis" once lived, and it is 
reasonable to conclude that Perkis of Stinchcombe Hill is identical 
with " Clement Perkes of the HilL" ' {Dunley and it* Neigkbour- 
hood.) The connection of the Peikesea with the Hill , as of the 
Visors with Woncot, continued up to the present century. A con- 
tributor to Notes and Queriet (Fifth Series, voL xii. p. 169) 
mentions that the following notice appeared in -the obituary of the 
Gentlemaa't Magaam (vol. ii. 1812) : 'At Margate in his 75th 
year, J. Purchas, S^sq., of Stinchcombe Hill, near Dunlej, 
Gloucestershire. ' 

A curious note appeared in the same periodical {Notm aad 
Quariet, Fourth Series, vol iv. p. 359), the writer of which 
professes to have found mention of ' Squea] of Cotsall ' amoi^; 
some manuscript sntriee in a folio copy of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
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Sistory of the World (1611) 'conUining nuny margiiuilia of ft 
moat miacelknaotu chazieter.' The ntlieiitiei^ of this entry is 
more than doubtfnL The name Squele it of Uie aune order as 
Shallow, Slender, and Silence. If anch a name has been actoall; in 
nae in QlonceatershiTB, the fact could hardly hare eacaped notiee. 

Hr. Philliroore, in the article already quoted, writea : ' All who 
are acquainted with the glorious view from the top of Stinchcomba 
Hill mil acknowledge that Shakespeare's allnsioD to the " caatle " 
is an accurate one, eren at the present day.' I have already 
quoted a description of the castle, which Z receired from a hone- 
man on the Hill ; some mute inglorious Shakespeare, for aught I 
know (p. 85 n.). 

Mr. Blunt (Dttnhj/ and tit Neighbourhood) illusttates the pro- 
gress of paritanism in Barsley by extracts from the Charchwatdena' 
Blister. In lfi6G there were paid ' to a man of Sadburie for xiy 
SadES of Lyme to whyt lyme the church iiij* vijj'',' and in the 
same year twelve mote sacks were procored from the ' Lyme brensr 
of Sadburie ' ' at xi^ a sock.' The large expenditure on ' glaasiiig ' 
Bu^eats that the painted glass windows in the fine old church had 
been broken, and white gkss ones sabstitnted. The Bev. George 
Sarage, Sector of Duialey &om 1676 to 1602, was a man of some 
note. According to Mr. Blunt he was ' a member of the High 
Court of Commissioners, and in 1680 was appointed Commissary 
for his metropolitan viiitation by Archbishop 'Whitgift' From 
the large sums paid by the churchwardens for the destruclaon of 
foxes, I conclude that no inhabitant of Oloucestenhire who hap- 
pened to meet a fox would ' stand on quillets how to alay him.' 
(See mU, p. 172.) 

The paasagea in this volume relating to Shakespeare's connectian 
with GlouoMtarahire will bo found at pp. 6, 82-86, lOJ-llS. 

Since the publication of the former editioii an interesting work 
appeared entitled A Cotuuold Village, or Country Life and Pur- 
mat$ in Gloiteettsrahire, by the late Mr. J. Arthur Oibba. This book 
is referred to at page 116, where it is noted that ths author 
adopts and quotes from chapter ix. of this work, as representing in 
some d^ree a Gotswold village of three hundred years aga 
Mr. Gibbs introduces on the scene a belated traveller, mounted 
on an Irish hobby, who is easily recognised, for be discoureee on 
tbe sports and pastimes of Gotswold in the very words of Shake- 
speare. This volume presents a delightful picture of a district 
upon the inhabitants of which, Mr. Qibba informs us, it is 
beginning to dawn that they ate more or leas connected with the 
great poet of Stratford-on-Avon, 
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Anolihm work of inteTeet relatiiig to the same district is The 
Latt Beeordt of a Cotaumld Gommanity, being the Weaton tub- 
edgefield aecoumi hook for the final ttpeniy-tise yeari of tlie Pamou* 
Ootnoold Qamet, hitherto itt^ttbliMhed, and nom edited ioith a itudy 
on the old time tporta of Campden and the viilage eammwtity of 
Wftiton, by C. B. Aahbee. This book is referred to (p. 192 n.) as 
illnstrating a passage in the text descriptiTe of the imencloeed 
common field, divided by baulks, and suitable for the sport of 
falcoDty. The author, referring to these pages, and to Shake- 
speaie's allusions to sport, adds, ' There is no doubt he knew about 
Campden, for Justice Shallow, on the usnmption that he ever 
existed, was probably & Campden Justice.' 
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Hamt tncM of the hawking language, in addition to thosa 
explained and illnatratod in the foregoing pages, may be fonnd 
scattered thioogh the worke of Bhakespeaie. 

(1) When Hamlet (iiL iv. 92) speaks of an ' enseamed bed ' be 
usee a term of art, ' Ensayme of an hawke is iha greoe,' aays the 
Botes of St. Albani. 

(2) Hie falctffier pniges his hawk front this grease hf what were 
known as oastinga — fur or feathers given to her together with her 
food — a procese to which reference ia made when Isabella, hnddling 
hawking metaphor on metaphor with impossible conreyance, ajn 
of Angelo, 

This ontward-aainted deputy 
Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nipe Tonth i' the head and follies doth enmew 
Ab laloon doth the fowl, is yet a devil ; 
Hit filth within being cast, Jie would appear 
A pood as deep as helL 

The meaning of the word ' enmew ' baa been already explained 
(p. 196). 

(3) Professor Bayses, writing in an article in the Edinburgk 
Bmem, October, 1872 (reprinted with other eaaays, under tbe 
title Siaketpeare Studin), suggested that Gloucester, when be 
said to the Bishop of Winchester, 

111 canvass thee in thy broad cardinal's hat. 
If thou proceed in this thy insolenoe, 

1 Hm. VI. t 3.x, 

bad in his mind the mode then in use of capturing wild hawks V 
means of a net thrown as a canvas. He quotes from the Jfimwr 
/orMagittraie$: 
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uid ezplune the passage aa ezpreesive of Olonceeter's ' detennins- 
tioQ to trap and seize the arrogant charchman if he persisted in 
hifl Tiolent courses.' Bat the use of this word by Mistress Tear- 
aheet (2 Sen. IV. ii. 4. 243), where she says to Falstaff, '111 
canvass thee between a pair of aheete,' read in connection with the 
passage cited by Steevens from The Ontd Brother (1630), Til 
sift and winnow him in an old hat,' suggests a different meaning 
as being at least equally probable, 

(4) Mr. Dyce, in his Qlotsary, explains the expression, ' Mail'd 
up in ehame,' applied to herself by the Dnchees of Qloacester 
(2 Hen, VI. ii. 4. 31), as meaning wrapped np in shame, as a hawk 
is in a cloth : quotmg from R Holmes, Academy of Armory and 
Blazon, ' Mail a hawk is to wrap her up in a handkerchief or other 
cloth, that she may not be able to stii her wings or to stru^le.' 
The expression ' Mail you like a hawk ' occura in Beanmont and 
Fletcher's Philaaer (Act v. s. 4). 

(6) FrofesBot Baynes, in the article already quoted, notices the 
use of the word ' gouts ' in the dagger scene in ifaebeth, 
1 see thee still, 
And on thy blade and dndgaon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. ifocMA, ii. 1. 4D. 

' Goat * is a technical term in falconry, applied to the little knob- 
like sweUings or indurated drops, which (Turberrile tells as) rise 
up at diTerse times upon the feet of hawks. It is more probable^ 
howerer, that the word is here used in its original meaning. 

(6) "When Henry IV. thos addressed hu son, he probably 
borrowed a phrase from the hawking language : 

God paidon thee I yet let me wonder, Harry, 
At thy afltetions, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestora, 

1 Em. IV. iu. S. Sft 

(7) So did Eatherine in the following wit-combat : 

Pa. Should be I should— bnci 1 

KatK Well ta'en, and like a bnisatd. 

Pet. O slow-winged turtle ! shall a boziard take thee 1 

Tim. of ShrtiB, ii. 1. 206. 

And Lear, when he exclaimed, '0, well-flown birdt' (It. tf. 32). 
(6) logo thus spoke of Rodetigo : 

Thus do I ever make my fool my puree ; 
For I my own gain'd knowledge should profane. 
If I would time expend with such a si ' 
But for my sport and profit 
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Tho foil aignifieancs of theie woidB bacune ^parent on nadiag 
ft pAsw^ in Colonel T. Tbomton's Sporting Tour (ncentiy edited 
b; Sii Herbert Maxwell), in which he gives an account of ttia 
time expended in an effort to take a single snipe, with a tarcel and 
a falcon ; hia bag, for the day, compnaing twenty-two moor-guna 
and one snipe. lago's expreeaion vaa pomibly a proreibial <ma, 
expreBsive of ezpenditore of time and labour, witti a diqnopor- 
tionate result. 

(9) The phrase ' to check ' signified, in falconiy, the action of 
the hawk when she ' foisakes her proper eame to fly at [xai, ciowa, 
or the like, crossing her in her flight' (OaUIeman't Beenatioiu, 
S. Cox). Metaphorically, it was applied to casual, random, or 
intermittent action, oa dietingoiahed from a sustained and deliber- 
ate eSbitk Thus in the passage from Tuelfih Night, qnoted in 
the text (ante, p. 149), Oliria contrasts 'a wiee man's art' irith 
the 'kind of wit' displayed by the random jester, who must needa, 
like the untrained hawk, 'check at erery feather that cunaa 
before his eye,' instead of selecting a legitimate olject of pursuit, 
and steadily following it to the end. 

Dr. Jolmson enggeeted ' not like the haggard,' initead of the 
reading of the Folio. The change ia slight, and it is supported by 
hi^ authority. I think, howerer, that the Cambrii^ aditois 
have rightly excluded it from the number of necessary corrections. 
For the rapid change of subjecti implied by t^e use of the word 
' check ' does not seem to be inconsistent with the obserration of 
psreona, moods and timee, inculcated on him irho would auccev- 
fnlly play the fooL 

"nUs idea, borrowed from falconry, was present to the mind of 
the King when he said of Hamlet : 

If he be now retDm'd 
As checking at his voyage, and that be means 
Ko more to undertake it, I will work him 
To an exploit now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he cannot choose but fall 

Bamttt, iy. 7. 01. 

The readings of the quartos afibtd a good illnstmtioD of the 
treatment which suoh-like phrases meet with at the hands of tha 
copyists, three of them reading ' as liking not his voyage.' 

(10) The difiBcnlty of acquiring a knowledge of the hawking 
language by study of even the beat modem authorities ia well 
illustrated by the following exposition of the term ' falcon-gentle,' 
extracted from that vast etoiehoose of information -— usnsllj 
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Accurate — the Nea Engliih Didumary, uow h&ppily within 
measnrable distance of completion. 'Falcon-gentle, & name 
applied to the female and young of the goshawk, 1393, Gower, 
Chnf. iii. U7. Ab a gantil-folcon soteth. 14S6, Bk. St. Albans. 
There is a hawken gentill and a teicell gentetl.' The reader of 
the forgoing pages will have learned that the falcon-gentle is the 
female of the peregrine, not of the goshawk {which latter does 
not soar, as Gower well knew), and that her male is the tercel- 
gentle, as set forth in the Boke of St. Albans. 

[Since the publication of the former edition the editor of the New 
English Didumary prefixed to the fourth volume the following 
emendation : ' Falam-gentle — The falcon-^ntle ia the female of 
the peregrine, not of the goehawk . . . and her male is the 
tercel-gentle. (D. H. Madden, Diary of Matter William SHenea, 
1897, p. 87fi.yl 

(11) The following is the paaaage from Fletcher*! tequel to 
The Taming of the Shrme (referred to aads, p. 149), in which 
Maria aTsngee her sex by taming the tamer. 

Hang these tame-hearted eyassea that no sooner 
See Uke lore out, and hear their husband's hoUs, 
fiut cry like kites upon 'em. The free hagrard 

SiThich is that woman that hath wing, audknowB it 
pirit and plume) will make a hundred checks 
To show her freedom, sail in every air, 
And look out eveiy pleasure, not regarding 
Lnie nor quarry till ner pit^ command 
What she aesiies ; maVing her founder'd keeper 
Be glad to fling out trains, and golden ones. 
To take her down ^ain. (Act 1 s. S.) 

This lavish disj^y of the hawking langn^ naturally cella 
fbith the remark: 'You're learned, sister.' 'The Comedy,' ]lb. 
Weber observes, is 'avowedly an imitation and continuation of 
Shakspeare'a Taming of a Shrew (sie).' It is significant of the 
teste of the age that Shakespeare's comedy was acted at conrt 
(1633) before the King and Queen and 'likt,' while 'Fletdier's 
sequel was presented two days after and " very well likt," by the 
foyal spectators.' Thus Mr. Weber, in his edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. According to Mr. Fleay {Chronicle of the English 
Drama) Shakespeare's pUy was ' not liked.' 

(12) According to the strict grammatical construction of the 
following passage, the pronoun 'his' is referable to the noun 
' falcon ' : 
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Tbia said, he ahakes aloft hia Bomsn bUdo, 
Which, Hke a falcon toweriiiK in. the skies, 
Ooacheth the fowl below witn his iring'a shade, 
Whose crooked bc«k tht«ata if he mount he dies : 
3o under his insulting folchion Ilea 

TTarmlpMi LuCTetia, tna-^-^' ' — 

With trembling (ear, a 

I have already referred to Mr. Abbott's Skaketpearian Orammar 
ai eridance of the truth that Shakespeare's gmnmat ia not our 
grammar. Tarqiun is the idea preaent to the writer's mind, and 
all pronouns suggested by this idea are maacaUne. It seems there- 
fore unnecessary to read ' her ' for ' his ' in the third line. 
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[Indu of Woida and PhiuM, pp. 893-308] 



dngliitf, ah«k<tpMn'* nforanoet to, 

1S),8S8 
^lUMlto Dttbrmuia, 186. 1A», 171, 

as* 

^JMniU|'> tha, 12 

AMriniftr, d«riT»tionorthe word, IIS 
Flaw the abort- vingad hkwk, 189- 



Hiiralatiaiu with Ben Jonwni, 810 
Ante' Owial, 78, SO 
Star-baiting, a popular paatima, IM, 
S89 
Shkkwpawo'a nnra on, 181-100 
£IaeJt Mud, mauling of, 16 
fhmfanJI (Tht fimr eM^ttC offiea), 
81, 341, 249, 261, 264, 360, 360, 
2S6, 287, 288, £80, 304, 306 
Boil nf St. AOmt, 36, 110, lU, 
141, 160 

CamMdg* SdiUa* <if SKakapaan, 

SI, SS, IGO, 184, 807, 310 
CUItet, Mr. GKurim, 811, 868 
CoU>«id 

Funad for ( 

Ounacon, 166 

~ 1, 264 



OommniiitT," 103 
Omrtimg, 186-180 

Inodanta of, 160-188 
Th* han-flnder, 166 
Tbt gnjIioDnda in the ilipi. 

The oote, 16S 
The Ull, 168 
Hie judging, 188 



CwnMjr (oontinQad) 

The Uws of the laath, 188 
Ootawold, famed for, 166, 168 

CTMt-bmc, hm of, 329, 386 

Oy. See iTowndf. 



Aar, Qomeraoa in Aiden, 168 

Deer-itaaling, a Teoial oSenoa, 
321,238 
Bif« in OlonoeateraUre, 231 
Fallow, how named, 184 
Baaoal deer, 64, 68, 338 
Ead, how named at raiion* agaa, 

18 
Shooting, with eroabow and 
gn^hoanda, 221-388 
InlenoT to hmittng, 231 
Often referred to bf Shake- 

apaare, 341 
Chief inoidante of, 236-280 
He driTing of the deer, 336 
The qnarry, 386 
The woodman'a taward, 2S7 
Tha bribe-bnek, 230 
Hooting, with hoanda ; aaa 



168, 188, 340 



shakeepaare 
i,PT</ntor, 



Biptrt ffiime*, in oritioiam, 367 

AleM, the female peiwine, 138, 887 
Inoorreetlj reiaiiM to aa mala, 
217, 387 

Fakonrj/, illnrtrationa of, 188-166, 

190-208, 310-320 

A fli^t at the baron, 206-207 

A hawk for tha bmb, 163, 208 

Fljing at the brook, 163, 307 
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llndm oT Words u 
Atowy (BODtiiiii«d) 

Tmu of, uplmiua!, 132, 138, 

140, 111, 1S4, US. 1B4-199 
Tba hawking luguug, 209-220, 
S81-498 
Ouienllf mii^ipliad, 209- 

216, 220 
How it may be ■oqoirod, 220 
ITow ■ dMd Unsiugs, SIS 
Sea SMok and Jtlriiiger. 
FaOow-Jur. 8m .Dmt. 
Jltfeiar, MtoTMl to, 149,211,218, S87 
Fotc, ra^rded ■■ vermin, 17D, 172 
A tTwabraooa pet, 181 
Hu ■ out,' 170 
HnntfDgof, 79, 170-173 

Hot faigUj r^anlMl, 169 
^WM* of, in 8haken>Mn, 
171 
DnkeimgUwl, 2if, 171 

Fiuu—, Ml. H. Honoe, Varionun 
lUtitm by, 812-SSe 



1 FhiuM tt ff m-nei 
Smet (oD&tiiiasd) 

Tnining tha hawk, 143. 14S 
Huining tha haggard, 144, 

149 
The hagnrd ud Uia waw, 

143 
Tha nniaolaiiiMd hacgHd, 

148, 193 
Staling, ISG 
WatoUng tanw, 144 
WortUeM hawk*, 1S8 
Tha kartnl, IBS, 204 
Tha pnttock, IM, 304 
Sea FcUcomy tai AttHttgtr. 
MTV F., ShuMDiara'i &nMirite 
', 281 



San. Stt ffltmtiiv. 

Bart, meaning ot the 

Hart royal, 18 



word, 18 



Hnnting of. See Hunting. 

Sartbit, Mr. J. K, 182, 188, 139, 

141,148,161, 163, IGG, 219 

Eauik, ranocukindaor, 188, 149, 156 

Tha bngwiugwl hawk*, 188, SOS 

The falcon and tnoal-guitle, 

188, 16G, 377 
The hobW, 161 
Hie merlin, IGl 
Hie (hortwinged hawki, 1B3, 203 
A hawk for the biub, "" 

308 
The eataidga or goahawk, 

141, ISO 
The teroal, 163, 203 
Theiparrow-hawk, ICS, 303 



Adonis' horn, S 
BoaD Baibary, 2G1 
Preferanoe for a roan, 361, 383 
A elond in tho faoe, 348, 348, 

389 
Olaaaified in aoooidanoe with tb* 

element*, 261, 260 
Diieaiaa of, 398, 800 

Sbakeapeaie'a eat^orj of, 3H 
Hi* Of* of itabla langaaga, 

298-801 
Feeding of, 2«~260 
Hart for, at SmithfieU, 346 
Tnining of, 209-273 
The ambler, 2EB 
The beat breed* in the Nottb, 

2GS 
"nieoonner, 244 
The ooal-bUck horaa, 347 
The danoiug hone, 78 
Tha footdoth hone, 246, 281 
Tha great horaa, 368, 282 
The hackney, 399 
The hontiiig nag, 2<E 
The paofc-hona, 388 
The fill horaa, 308 
The mimitig-ttar**, 38S 
The trotting-horaa, 202 
Vaiion* breed* in naa, 360 

The Barbarjhonn 260-363, 
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The Iiuk hobbr, 42, SS, 350, 
2M 
MiM«UuM>iu nbTmoM to, 397, 



J nfsranMi to, 

ll, 377-381, 3W-8 

Uwuge, nardsM of the, 3S4- 



^877-! 



ThaTttk, 2Se 
Hm U^ 280, 390 
Um uid aboM of tb> ipar, 347, 

379, 390-n 
Aldi, S71, 2S1, S79, 289 
SortfTat4, mt th« OaUwold gaum, 
3H 
Igmrad bj Shmknpean, 28i-C 
Maundt, Ttrioiu kindi of, 79 
Amr thecfaus, 76 

Djaemuon of thair mariti, 



At > bay, tiB-SO 
Honting coulter, 50, M 
BeUja, TMmtUya, «Dd alleje. 



61 
ThMnia' hoimdi and tbe old 

EnnooT paok, 78 
Slow in pnnult, 47 
The babbler, Sfl, C2 
The bavler, 8«, 53 
Tbe OTer-topping honnd, 87 

Bhonld be traahed, S7 
The beagle, 79, 180 
The liam-honnd, 30, S4 
^e numifig-hotuid, 48, 79 

Sbbf-aU, inoldenti of a, 118-138, 

i7*-in 



rfaoiiniiB, 8 

Ohadag, 41~B0 

A oheol, 18-68 

At a bay, 67-80 

Breaking-Qp, SI-86 
Of the hare, hlghlj eateemed, 
178 

With beaglw, 178 

Deeoriptioii of, 174 
Tarione other ohaaM, 79, 170 
A gantral hnntiiig, 324 
A •olunn hnntiiig, 224 
The hnntniiaD, 19, 49, 91 



L» Vmttrit (JaoooM da Fonillotu), 

18,30,81,87,62,191 
Lu, Mr. Sidtity, hi« Ufa of Shake- 

■peare, 7, S4 
Liatn-lunsiid, how einplojed, 20, 84 

JforiAam, Otnam. 23, 28, 35, SS, 
37, 65, S4, 66, 73, 75, 80, 168, 
200, 248, 246, 247, 251, 268, 367, 
268, 260, 263, 267, 286, 290, 393, 
295,297 

MtU(m, Bight Htm. J. Mondt, «G, 171 

MatUr nf Qamt, IS, 40, 61, GO, 64, 
91, 178, 219, 286, 287 

MmuUrt, popular i]it«i«at in, 120 

Montaigut, 881-888 

Mort, Sir Tkontai, 27, 63, 273 
On fioM aporta, 27, 61, 370 

Jftapolilaju, famon* for honea and 

horaemanahip, 258 
Am* BmtlUh DttUemtry, 33, 40. 68, 
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[iBdn ot Vonla *od 
2fabU ArU iff Vtnerie, 13, 17, 21, 
2S, 29, II, 88, 4S, G2, G8, El, SI, 
02, U, 79, S7, IBl, 223, 2S4 

JNdrwnVi i^f"' l^illiam, on tlia 
tboTODghbnd bona, 250 
r," J67-8S0 



PbiUM at pp. BM-t9B| 
Shakupaan (oontinnad) 



ShaOiMB, Mailer Soitrt, refsrmd to, 

1-1, S(K102 

IdautifintioD of, with Sir 

ThoniM Laor, 108-115 

Sidnmi, Sir Fhilip, on fiald iporta, 

211 
SHubr, AbnAmm, IE, 80, 84, 110, 

108 
Ahmw od flald tportB, 211 
MtJetmart, what i« known of hia 
lih, 7 
Ncm edit«d hi* pUy, 807 
Qnettioiii m to t«xt and ouion, 

Method of adtptation, 323-S2fi 
HI* allnaloDB to sport ud bor*M, 
e, 218, SOI 
Ceitaia oharactcriitiai 

DOtKl, 802^0S 
Hot found in other pU;- 

wrighta, 212, 80« 
SoMait a teat of author- 
Oip, 218, Sl» 
Anthonhip of play* in the 
Folio: 
Kim^Hmry VI., 825-880 
King JETmty VJIL, 880 
Tilu* Andrtniau, 817-822 
Anthonhip of ' 'donbtfiil plan, " 
8S1-S43 
FTitUt,tS2 



Ml 

Ardm t^ J-httrAam, til 
Bdvmrd III., 811 
Tht BMk tf Jr«^w, 841 
Other donbtfid pUjs, S41 
The FoUo of 162), S0»-8S0 

Defeota of tim edition, 811 
The profmiinu of tha 

edibon, SOS 
Quaation of iti aathoritf 
diKtuaed, 803-8IS, SIS- 
860 
Teetimony of Ban Jonaon, 

814-318 
Prefatnr; vanai bj Laonaid 

Diggei,ai« 
Inataneea in whid tlio 
anthority of Folio appears 
anpportad, 3G1-S67 
Woik of (ubaeqnent editon, SIl 
Their attitnda towaidi tlM 
FoUo, 812 
Tha naa of the qoartoa, 867-8GS 
An ideal edition, 850-3S2 
SpoH, booka of, 211, 8S8-871 
Sv>^, hi* love of horaet, 280 
Stria, ^pmit and FadiwiM, not tnut- 
worthy, 218, 35G 

Toil*, na« of, in bnntang, 22, S2 
TitritrviU {BooIm iff Faaieonrit), 18, 
110-143, 153, 161, IBl. 297 

IFagm, riding, S75 
mU-fioM CAoM, 270 
IFriifiU, Mr. Aldu, 184, 210, 810, 
866-858 
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6ABU.XB, so 

BAirler, 8S 

B«7, G7HI0, 341 

BMglB, 7B, 178 

Blenoh, 32 

' Bloodyu th« hoDtar,' 

Bruh, 31, fil, ao 

Bribe-book, 280 



Oapb, 171 

0H^ 170, US 

'ChMr with horn,' 78 

'Co]dfHdt,'4S, 175 

'Cold Mm V 48 

Ohmt, 2S 

OcmitM-, SO, U 

OoTBtt, 287 

CrOMbow, S3T 

Ott, 23, S36, S41, 843 

'&y hiToo,'88 

' Otj npon the tnil,' Sfl, 48 




Khbob*. H, 77 

'FALaxtrmil,'GO 
Fult, 48, 176 
' Fill np th« orj,* 47 
Flftp-moDthcd, M 
Fltwad, 78 
FoiMter, 17, 383 
Foi, 111, 170-173 
•FoUof Tait,>63 



Habboub, 26 

Ham, hnnting, 173-175 

'Hark, bukriO 

Hart, 18 

Haiueh, 380 

•HATalatheiriiid,'81 

Hatoo, 3S 

Hod, 266 

Hind, 18 

' Hi^ At bay,' 69 

'Hold in,' 68 

HoM in ohaia, H, 841 

' HoUa'd to,' 78, 8SS 

Hoondi, 48, 73, 820 

* Hnnt-Muita',' 50, 861 
'Hvnten'peal.'SaO 

• Hnnli np,' 84, 97, 334 
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'Knp thiokst,' U 
■Eami'ifoe/65 
Saanel, 24, 177 
EratHllvd, M 

hxmrn, 230 
■Ln■h'diI^>lB7 
'Lat,'48 
■LrtaUp,-lS7 
LetlM,a, US 

Ijm, 31 

' Ibtok'd in numth,' 2S, 78 
'Hrttbof pMti]»,'3S 
'Uato'tlitdser.'ig, E7 
' Hnddj-mattled nnd,' G9 
Huit*, 7i, U7 

■N'raont,'58 

Orn, S6 

Oramumiiig, S7 
Orartopping, 87, 88 

Falb,22« 
I^AMd, 220 
pTiitot,234 



Kank, 48 

BmoI, SB, 338 

B«oh«»t,4e 

' BMonr the wind,' 8S 

Bo^si.au 

Bow*,36 



'Bo7ftIHwt,'18 



. «,17B 
Singla, 81, 861 
' Bo-ho/ ISO, S43 
'Solmm hnnting,' 131, SIB 



Still Um dMT,' 337 
SUnd, 3M 
8Urt:,201 
' Stop pumiit,' 8S 
'Stop this mv,' 171 
Stnuj), GS, SE3 

'THKgftmsUap,'33 
"niarBitgon,'4B 
Thiokat, Si, 238 
'Tohim,>43, 17G 
'Tokun^'M 
1011,23,224 
Tr^, 21 
TnA, K, S7, 77 
TroB-brad, 68 
' Tom hud,' SB 

Umoapb, 171 
UnMopla, 17, 171 
UBkuuial,3e 



WutnnxxR,223 
'W»t.'97, 176 
Wind, 81, 62 
'Wind, in the,' SI 
' Wind, raMinr th*,' B3 
Woodmia, 226, 327, 3)7 



BaTB, 146, IM, SG3 

' Btt« uid bMt,> 164, 318, 326 

B(Ui,lM 



FALCONRY 

' Bnok. flying at,' lU, 301 

0AirTAn,S84 
Ctart,S84 
Clu^, Its, S8< 
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Dabx, ICiS, SfiS 

DiMdee, las 

■ Down tbe wind,' 193, 20S 



Brtridga, 189, ISO, 163 
ByiB-miuktt, IGl, 203 
Bthb, 141, 143, 14G, 887 

FaIxCOR, 188, 149, 30S, 316, S41, 388 
' Fkkxm u tha tonwl,' 203 
Faloonar, ISS, 103, 209, 308 
'Foot, to,'19« 
'Fruieh ulmnm,' 140 

■Goont,'192 
Qaistd, 149, 103. 196 
OodU, 380 

Haooud, Ua, 149, 1»3, S41 

Hudnsg, 144, 14S 

Huduw, 30S 

H4wk, 189-140 

' Hawk for the b<wh,> ISO, 168, 208 

' HmwUng •j»,' 206 

HiUo I 197 

HittI 197 

•BabojV 197 

' Hold a wing,' 886 

Hood, 1S«, 146 

IMT, 1G4 

JwKEa, 1S8, 14S 



Hail, 886 
Han, 147, 149 
H«w, 188, 1E4 
'Uew np,' 1S8, 83S 
■Mount h«r pitch/ 194, 20< 
Hiuket, 161, 218 

PiTCS, 156, ig3--197, 837, B41 

FluM. ISS 

Point, 198 

■Fridaof plaM,' 198 

Pmno, 182 

' Put np the fowl," 197 

Pnttock, 164, 304 

BonsB, to, 36 

SuL, 166 
Sharp, 149, 193 
' Snipe, expend t 
Sou, 197 
Soiue, 190, 204 
apaniel, 1B3-19I 
Stasiel, IGS 
Stoop, 146, ie«, 308 
' Stoop a* to foot,' 19B 
Swoop, 196 



with a,' 886-380 



Tkkoxl, 153 

Tereel-gentlB, 141, 161, 198, 887 

Tin, I»« 

Tower, 190 

Tiwn, 1S8 

UHHAKinD, 14B 

' Watch tame,' 144 
'WeU flown,' 886 
■ Well to'en,' 886 
■Whirtleoi>14S, m 



Am, 271. 288 
'Air and fire,' 361 
Ambler, 369, 864 
•Ambling ({riding,' 300, 399 



HORSES AND HOBSKBIANSHIP 

I Aim^HUt, 300 



I Barbaiy hoTM. 360. a 
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Bwla; bnth, 367, 38! 
'B«U-ladhon>,'267 
■B«wthehMd,^!70 
Bit, 270, 28», 2M 
Bota, 307, S94, 800 
'Bottlaof h»j,'2«8 
Boondi, 3G7, 384 
Bnathad, lubrMtlisd, 46, S4, 
277 



'aiUr372 

Oftlkini, 257 

Career, 44, 386-389 

' Cloud in the f»oe,' 348, 88S 

Oolt, 265, 2G8, 271,854 

■Oolfs tooth,' 299 

' OonuDAndinA rein,' 273 

Oontinnw, S4, 277 

Conner, 244 

OTert,349 

Orap-Mr,2S3 

Onipper, 297 

Curb, S4S, 389 

Cnrtd, 261 

ODTTot, 3B7, 379, 389 



' DjkKOtNv hoiae,' 78, SO 
DisBBftt, 348, 889 
Drench, 383 
'DrrMti,'aM 



' Fall the orert,' 274 

■FelMS>llop,'286,399 

Fubioni (tucj), 291 

Fetloek, 349, 386 

•FiftvdiMMM,'398, 184 

FiU-hone, 388 

'Pin and air,' 261, 3GS 

FiTaa (Ti*e*), 294 

Footeloth, 246 

' Footeloth hone,* 281 



ol Bal^Msta at pp. KB-nt] 

' Fnll-hot bona,' 
Fornitoie, 361 



'Oallowaj nag,' 48, 6S 

QarboilA, 801 

Oalding, 260, 399 

■Qitiunalbit,'268, 397 

Girth, 348 

■Oire the head,' 373, 291 

OUadete, 204 

'Oioomof the itable,' 280 

Hacenxt, 39S 

' Half-cheeked bit,' 396, SS6 

Earneu, 297 

Headit^, 396 

Heat, 273 

Hide, S7, 249 

■"■ fiMding,' 388 



Hi^Ib 
[obt^, S 



-breaker, SCO 

iih,298 
'Hot at hand,' 374 
'Hoteolbi,'371 
' Hot oonditioi], ' 3GG, 268 

Ju>K, 869, 376, 277 
Jadwy, 248 
■Jade'atrick.'SS, 376 
Jwmdng, 390 
Juuiet of Spain*, 2S0 

' Kind manage,' 347, 889 

Lampam, 391 

Hanaoi, !67-970, 271, 87V, 384-3BS 
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Poinia, 259 
Pott-bnrM, 268 
ProTNidar, 266 

Baoi, 266, 268, 363 

Bi«a, 266, 271, 277, 361 

' lUjed with tha reUowa,' 294 

Bain, 273, 276, 278 
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Seat, Ki. m 
Stlf-mattlo, 278 
Shook, 26S 
Sborton, 299 
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Smithfield, 216 
L 801, 881 
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Train mal, 269, 286 
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